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_A MEMOIR 


OF 


MARY LEADBEATER. 
aS 


MAryY SHACKLETON, afterwards Leadbeater, was 

born in Ballitore in the county of Kildare, in the 
year 1758. Her father, Richard Shackleton, kept a 
boarding-school, which had been established in that 
village in the year 1726 by his father Abraham Shackle- 
ton, a native of Yorkshire, and a member of the Society 
of Friends. Abraham was a learned and good man, 
straightforward in all his dealings, and sincere in his 
converse with God and man. Such is the character 
handed down of the first of the Shackletons who settled 
in Ireland. His son Richard equalled him in wisdom, 
integrity, and learning, whilst his abilities were more 
highly cultivated, every advantage having been be- 
stowed upon him which was attainable at that period. 
Although the son of a strict Quaker, he completed his 
education at Trinity College, Dublin, at that time a 
very unusual step for one of that persuasion. His 
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temper waa lively, he had a ready wit, and he wrote 
with facility in several languages besides his own. 

Mary Shackleton inherited a large portion of her 
father’a genius, and she evinced a turn for poetical 
composition at such an early age, that she might have 
been injured by the flattering attention paid to her on 
that account, had it not been for the extraordinary 
modeaty and sweetness of her disposition, which were 
yet more remarkable than her many intellectual eidow- 
ments, 

The high character which her father held in society 
for his learning and worth introduced her at a very 
early age to the notice of his friends, some of whom 
ranked high in the literary and political world. She 
easily won their friendship by her talents and amiability, 
and she never lost a friend except by death, Fdmund 
Burke, whose first letter to Richard Shackleton was 
dated from his entrance at college, and who afterwards 
kept, up with his old schoolfellow and friend a regular 
and most affectionate correspondence, dictated lis last 
farewell to the daughter when he was sinking under 
bodily and mental afflictions, and could no longer guide 
the pen. 

In the year 1791 she was married to William Lead- 
beater, a descendant of the ILuguenot families of Le 
Batre end Gilliard, which were compelled to fly from 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Being 
left an orphan when very young, he was placed at Bal- 
litore school. Having completed his education there, 
although he had been destined by his father’s will to 
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be brought up for the bar, hi guardian, who proved 
unfaithfal to his trast.in thie aa well as in other respecte, 
bound him to Mr: Roger North, a respectable attorney 
in Dublin, with 2 view to his following that profession. 
In the offica of that gentleman he remained for the fall 
term of his apprenticeship ; but having at the end of 
his time become convinced of the principles of Quaker- 
ism, and at the same time: being perhaps unconsciously 
attracted by an attachment he had formed while at 
achooi tothe youthful subject of this memoir, he threw 
up hia profession, sought and obtained admission into 
the Soeiety of Friends, removed to Ballitore, and after 
aome years obtained the hand of Mary Shackleton. In 
her society he spent thirty-five years of happiness, unin- 
terrapted, we believe, save by those casualties which 
are the lot of the most fortunate, and by the calamities 
of war, followed by diseasa and famine, which in 1798 
and the-faw following years so fearfully distracted and 
affiicted his native country. Having a turn for agricu)- 
tural pursuits, he became an extensive farmer of large 
tracts of Jand in his own neighbourhood, and managed 
them so successfally that he realized a modest compe- 
tence, He died about a year after his wife, to whom 
he was devotedly attached. 

Her first easay at authorship was.in the year 1794, 
when she published anonymously a small volume of 
“Fxtracta and Original Anecdotes for the Improvement 
of Youth,” This little work attained considerable 
popularity: it was probably one of the first attempts 
0 infroduee literature of a lightaome and interesting 
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yet instractive charseter into the juvenile libraries of 
“ Friends,” from which works of an entertaining kind 
had been heretofore somewhat rigidly excluded. Like 
all her little books for children, it contains many of 
those benutiful touches which proceed only from a 
tender and benevolent heart. 

Her name first came before the public in 1808, when 
& selection from her poems was published by subscrip- 
tion, With the exception of a “ Translation of Maffens’s 
Continuation of the AZncid,” these were all written on 
domestic occasions, and were addrossed to the members 
of hor own family, or to some of her moat intimate 
friends; and, although perhaps now forgotten by the 
public, they ere still precious to these who knew the 
writer, and the circumstances that called into action the 
suacoptible feclings of her heart. They all breathe an 
innoent enjoyment of the pleasures of domestic affec- 
tion, and of a retired and rural life; they are the unpre- 
tending effusiona of a mind alive to the beauties of 
natura, overflowing with love to those around her, witli 
uharity to all men, and with gratitude to the Giver of 
those sitaple Joys which made the happiness of her life. 

The first series of her “ Cottage Dialogues of thu 
lriah Poasantry”’ appeared in the year 1811, and was 
followed by a second series in 1813. In these Dia- 
logues, with a folicity of language rarely equalled by 
any writer previous to her time, she has painted the 
virtues and the failings, the joys and the sorrows, the 
feelings and the prejudices of our impulsive and quick- 
wittad countrymen, This is the work by which Mary 
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Laadbeater is chiefly Known, and ite utility has been 
fully proved by the approbation of all who were at 
that time interested in the welfare of the Irish peor, 
end by their efforts to cirGulate them as widely ss 
possible among the class for which they were intended. 
They were subsequently published in a larger form for 
tha English public, and were enriched with notes illus- 
trative of the character, manners, &c. of the Irish pea- 
aantry by the suthor’s friend Mr. W. P. Lefanu, the 
fonniler and propristor of the “ Farmer's Journal,” and 
by Mies Edgeworth, who interested herself warmly in 
the saccess of the work, and addressed several letters 
to Bfary Leadbeater expressive of her esteem, and of 
her desire to do everything in her power to promote 
ber beasvolent views. A third series of the “ Cottage 
Dialogues,” which remained in manuscript at the time 
of the author's death, was published in a duodecimo 
volume along with the earlier series,* and has been 
pronounced by competent judges to be even superior 
#0 tham in interest: and simple pathos, In the “ Dia- 
logue,” we may observe that Rose, who is a model 
of excellence, always imparts advice or information ta 
der idle neighbour with a mildness and diffidence far 
renoved from the loquactons, self-important manner in 
which some of the perfect characters held up to our 
view are made to dictate to their misguided companions, 
ead which simost disgusts the reader with perfection. 
fimy also afford an example of that lambent wit and 


ch 
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humour which made the anthor’s conversation and cor- 
respondence go attractive, 

The publication of the ‘‘ Cottage Dialogues” was fol- 
lowed by the “ Landlord’s Friend,” “Cottage Biography,” 
“ Biographical Notices of Irish Friends,” and “ Memoirs 
of Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton ;’ besides which 
she wrote poams, essays, characters, and tales, some of 
which have found their way to various periodical publi- 
cations. 

The last work she lived te publish was a little book 
called “The Pedlars,” written for the Kildare-street 
Education Society, consisting of dialogues descriptive of 
the natural and artificial curiosities of various parts of 
Treland, and of what was always her favourite theme 
—the character of the Irish poor, their virtues, their 
sufferings, and the best mods of umproving their con- 
dition. 

All these works, different as they are in subject and 
style, bear the stamp of a mind ever disposed to look at 
the favourable side of things and characters, to receive 
the good thankfully, and bear the evil with cheerful 
resignation. 

Amongst her literary performances may be reckoned 
a very extensive correspondence with people of differ- 
ent ranks and situations in life, She excelled in this 
department. She expressed herself with ease and con- 
ciseness, and related little domestic ovcurrences with 
apirit, accompanied by touches of the most gentle wit, 
which gave a charm to the merest trifle. If she were 
the messenger of sorrowful intelligence, it was delivered 
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with tenderness and caution, accompanied by the balm 
of comfort which almoat deprived the unwelcome tidings 
of thair sting. Being known to hold the pen of a ready 
writer, ahe was frequently solicited to write letters on 
intricate subjecta, where judgment and delicacy were 


Har power of turning in a moment from one occupa- 
tion to another was amazing, In the midst of her long 
accounte, if ahe were asked to write a letter of kindness, 
a petition, or a recommendation, she immediately gave 
her thoughts to it, and put it into execution. 

Exposed to continual interruptions from frienda, who 
found her always ready to sympathize in their tastes 
and pursuits, be they ever so differant from her own ; 
from visitors, whom her fame often brought from a 
diatance to enjoy her conversation ; from the poor, who 
daily came to her for advice or help; she never seemed 
in a hurry, and with perfect regniarity carried on her 
various occupationa. She began to keep a diary in her 
eleventh year, and continued it till within a week of 
her death. She also kept a private journal of her own 
life, and compiled “The Annals of Ballitore,” extend- 
jing from the year 1766 down to 1824, two ytars before 
shar death. Thesa two last works are intercsting not 
oaly from the number and variety of charectera, ludi- 
crous or ic incidenta, and anecdotes af celebrated 
individuals whom ehe met with in her travels or who 
“isited Ballitore, but aleao on account of the faithful and 


lively pieturs which they present of her own home, and 
dt the small but onltivated circle of which she was the 
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urnament, In these volumes she lays open her whole 
heart, whose every thought seems to have been pure 
and dictated by love, and upon whose warmth years 
had no other effect than that of adding to it wisdom 
and experience, She was to the last youthful in her 
affections, of an open and unsuspicious disposition, and 
ready to hail with enthusiasm every improvement of 
later times. ; 

She was for many years instrumental in assisting the 
enlightened efforts of the late Mrs. Richard Trench, 
mother of the present Dean of Westminster, to reclaim 
a numerous body of tenantry on one of her estates from 
misery and degradation to comfort and industry ; and 
the inhabitants of the neat cottages of Ballybarney, a 
few miles from Ballitore, regarded Mary Leadbeater as 
a friend, a governor, and a judge, kind-hearted and 
beneficent in all these various capacities. Happy were 
the days when, accompanied by some of her friends, she 
visited the estate to decide on the merits of the tenants, 
and to distribute the premiums granted by the gene- 
rous proprietress. She was always warmly received, 
and her companions partook of the unstudied welcome 
and the homely cheer which wero so cordially offered. 
The cottagers familiarly recounted their successes, their 
misfortunes, and their future plans ; and, when disputes 
arose among them, she calmly heard both sides, and 
neither party was afraid to lay the whole matter before 
her. She knew each one by namo and character, and 
remembered from one year to another how they pros- 
pered. She admonished some, encouraged others ; and 
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her eyrapathy was oftan uwakened by the lamentations 
of these warm-hearted people for their relatives who 
hed died or emigrated. An expedition to Ballyharney 
in her company had the charm of a party of pleasure. 

Im the course of her life che had many afilictions 
to-endure. She wes deprived by death of many rela- 
tiems end frienda, She waw her native village almost 
destroyed by the calamities of civil war, and she was 
wittiess to the succeeding horrors of nightly robberies. 
No one felt these distresses more keenly than she did ; 
tat when she was deprived of one enjoyment, she 
clung the more clogely to those which remained, 

‘She wae of a most unsuspicious nature, and waa thus 
delivered from a host of distressing thoughts and con- 
jeetures.; and jealousy, that fatal enemy to pesce and 
friendship, found no place in her mind. She knew and 
lt, that she was beloved. 

‘Bez friends were numeroua, and many of them, with 
whom she corresponded, were acattered over the face of 
ihe garth ; but ber extended friendships or extended 
necfinlness did not deprive her family of her society 
on-prevens the fulfilment of her domestic duties. She 
waote @ great deal while her friends were conversing 
atound her, and sometimes joined in the conversation. 
Ohs of her daughters generally read to her while 
abe waa transeritimg. Her industry, perseverance, and 
Sierpy ‘were 90 remarkable, that her domestic perfor- 
ances nxnotied those of many more active women. 
She hed a familiar, parsusaive manner about her houar- 
‘fold affairs, which induced her servants to enter into 
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her views, and delight in doing, what would please 
her. 

Many strangers who came to Ballitore wished to see 
her, either from admiration of her character and writings, 
or from mere curiosity. While she sat to be looked at 
by such people, the smile of politeness lighted up her 
countenance ; yet her eyes were cast down, aud she 
was generally more silent than usual on such occasions, 
and seemed merely an attentive listener to what the 
strangers had to say. If they praised her writings, she 
looked pleased, and perhaps thanked them for their 
approbation, with a modesty and simplicity seldom 
equatled. She spoke to her familiar friends of her own 
writings with as much ease and freedom as if they 
belonged to another person, and received their appro- 
bation or censure with equanimity. 

Although she looked back upon the days and the 
friends and the customs of her youth with tender 
regret, with love and veneration, she delighted to con- 
template the improvements of modern society, the prison 
discipline, the schools, the savings’ banks, and the other 
means of bettering the condition of the poor. She 
used to speak of Dublin with enthusiasm. She admired 
its public buildings, its squares, its quays, and the 
surrounding scenery ; but, above all, its charitable 
institutions. She never gave up the hope that the 
punishment of death would be abolished, Her horror 
at the idea of a human creature being led out to exocu- 
tion, for any crime whatever, was often expressed it 
conversation and in her writings. 
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ly her character she exemplified 8t. Paul’s inimitable 
definition of charity: “Charity suffereth long, and is 
“ kind ; charity envieth not; charity vannteth not itself, 
‘tignot puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, sesk- 
‘eth not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
“evil; rajoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
“tenth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
“all things, endureth al] things. Charity never fail- 
a eth.” 

Her humility rendered her averes to speaking of her 
raligious experience, but her care to impress the hearte 
of her children with a feeling of reverend dependence 
on their heavenly Father, and the many expressions of 
her own trust in divine aid which her diary contains, 
show that she was fayoured with a deep feeling of reli- 
gioua fear and love, 

About a year before her death she began to be afflict- 
ed with dropay, which, in defiance of medical skill and 
the tender carea of her anxious family, gradually in- 
ereawedt till she was confined to her chamber. Yet 

her mind seemed unchanged. She mani- 

‘the same enxiety for the welfare of all around 

Der; and she was equally accessible to the many who 
-garae to consult her, or to enjoy her company once 
waore. She continued her literary occupations to the 
very last week, preparing a volume of Essays, Tales, 
and Anscdotes for the Kildare Place Education Society. 

Daring the few last days she became rapidly worse. 
¥fer sufferings were great, and she feared that her pati- 
ance would not hold out to the ond, and that ehe could 
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not part with perfect resignation from those blessings 
to which her heart clung with increased affection. But 
she was supported by Divine help through the trying 
close, and her death was indeed that of the just. She 
died on the 27th of June, 1826. 


THE 
ANNALS OF BALLITORE. 


—Gromred—y~s> 


CHAPTER I. 
1766. 


Preliminary Reflections.—Description of Ballitore in prose and 
verse.—The first Abraham Shackleton.—His ancient mansion 
in Ballitore.—The forge, Mick Murray, and his dentistry.— 
Reminiscences of Peter Widdows.—The widow Taylor and her 
daughter Polly, Sarah Braddock, the widow Jackson and her 
daughter Julia, Joseph Wills, Jonathan Haughton, and Lee 
Masters cs es e es sie -- 13 to 36 


HY. do we not better remember that truth which 

. we know so well, that we are not sensible of the 
value of our blessings till we lose them? In sickness 
the comfort of health is painfully recollected, though 
apparently in little esteem when possessed. When 
death has deprived us of our tender parents, affectionate 
friends, or engaging children,—sensible that we are cut 
off from every hope of again enjoying their society, how 
is every endearing circumstance of the past revived, 
and every omission on our part towards them roused to 


anguish ! 
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When a state of disturbance pervades a nation, when 
the horrors of war have been felt or threatened, how do 
we cast a retrospective view to the days of tranquillity, 
when we sat as it were under our own vines and 
fig-trees, and none made us afraid—astonished that 
any are willing to relinquish the sweats of peace. The 
situation of outward alarm and the prospect of unsettle- 
ment ought to loosen the mind from those terrene 
things in which it was wont to delight. 

Tt has not had that effect upon me. My heart swells 
with tender recollections of the past, and though prompt 
to enjoy the present, feels a regret at the memory of 
what I have lost, mixed with a pensive satisfaction 
that I have enjoyed those quiot pleasures. My native 
village was never so dear to me; and though the vernal 
time of childhood and the glowing sensations of youth 
are past, the autumn of life is not destitute of its tran- 
quil enjoyments. This season of the year I am partial 
to; I admire the rich and varied prospects of thé 
autumnal season, the employments by which it is en- 
livened, aud the awakened remembrance of tha year 
nearly gone. Thus, in the autumn of life, I feel my 
early sensations revived in the children and youth of 
our family, and I am Ied to look back, and, with the 
partiality which I feel to Ballitoro, desire to retrace for 
their amusement and for my own those scenes, indiffe- 
rent to other eyes, which have passed before nme not 
unnoticed. My abilities are limited; my sphere is 
limited also to the “ sweet spot of the wurld” where 
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my days have been spent, and where I desire to end 
tem. 

Ballitore, in the county of Kildare, twenty-eight Irish 
tiles from Dublin, is a village @ little off the high road 
from Dublin to Cork. It is situated in a valley encom- 
paseed by gently rising hilla, excapt where the river 
Griese tekea ite meandering course of about fourteen 
inilea from its epring at Tubber, in the county of Wick- 
low, to ite union with the Barrow near Jerusalem, a 
little hamlet in the county of Kildare. Ballitore derives 
ita ame from ite former marshy condition (bally in 
Trish signifying a town or village, and togher a bog), 
from which it was reclaimed by drainage and careful 
eultivation. This fertile portion of land was purchased 
abéut the end of the seventeenth century by John 
Barcroft and Abel Strettel, respectable members of the 
Bociefy of Friends. It is reported to have been very 
bare of wood till the new proprietors began to plant, 
‘which they did abundantly, and groves, orchards, and 
thick hedge-rows soon adorned the valley. In a work 
polished in 1792, it is thus described :—“ Within a 
‘inile of Timolin on the right, our eyes were enrap- 
* tured with the most delicious situation, when through 
"the lofty trees we beheld a variety of neat dwellings. 

h a road that looked like a fine terrace-walk we 
* haatimed to this lovely spot, where nature assisted by 
“art pave us the most perfect gratification, It is 4 
“ colony of Quakers, called by the name of Ballitore. 
“The river Griese winds its stream very near the 
*™ honses ; and the buildings, orchards, and gardens 
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“ show en elegant simplicity peculiar to this people. 
“ Their burying-ground near the road is surrounded 
“ with different trees, whose verdure made us imagine 
“ it a wall-planted garden, till we were informed other- 
‘wise. The hedges that enclose the meadows and 
“ fields are quickset, kept of an equal height, and about 
“ every ten yards trees regularly pierce through them, 
“ forming beautiful groves of a large extent, Industry 
“reigns amongst this happy society; all their works 
‘are executed with taste corrected by judgment, and 
“ geem to prosper as if Heaven smiled on their honeat 
* labours.” 


I was bom in the last month of the year 1758. I 
auppose when about seven years of age I began to 
remark the familiar shades under which I grew, I 
shall attempt a description as I first remember them. 


[The general description of the village of Ballitore us 
it appeared in the year 1766, which here follows in the 
author’s manuscript, is now so inapplicable that it is 
thought best to omit the few pages it occupies in the 
“ Annals,” and to substitute, with some omissions, a 
poem wnitten by her in the year 1778, which will 
recall to many of the readers of these volumes some of 
the beloved scenes and sports of their childhood.} 


BALLITORE. 


Lo! rosy Summer now draws nigh, 
And Spring resigna the weeping sky: 
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flow the retires, and taras again, 

As loath to loave the lovely plain ; 
While brxom Sommer, bright and fair, 
Comes. sailing on the glowing air, 

And joys in Grieceo’s ailver wave 

Her loose ambrosia! locks to lave. 


Then come, myfriend, and taste once more 


Tho beauties of swoet Ballitore ; 

This charming spot, where joya abound, 

By rising hills snoompess’d round ; 

Fiz bills, which rear the golden brow, 

And amile npon the vale below, 
Let ws begin, where fair and wide, 

Grac'd with young elms on either side, 

The kev’d Mill-avenue we tread, 

Dear to the daughters of the shade. 

As some fair virgin site retir’d, 

In lovely, lowly etate admir'd, 

Her beauties but in part reveal’d, 

The reet in modest guise conceal’d ; 

80 Ballitore fram hence is seen, 

Hal? hid in shades of deepest green. 

Where’er one turns his raptur'd sight, 

The beautecus landscape gives delight, 


Tha verdant groves, the enameil'd meara, 


The rising hills, and opening glades : 
Neat bonuses here and there he sees 
Dispere’'d among the tufted trees ; 

The cuttur’d fielda with plenty bleat, 
Tn summer's pride the gardens dreet, 
The crystal streams, which gently flow, 
Diffusing nurture aa they go : 


And Griese, that, with meandering glide. 


Past the aweet village ralle ite tide. 
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Our minds the pleasing prospect fills, 
Environ'd by the distant hills ; 
Dolight{ul hillu, which gently rise, 

And neem to kis the bending akles. 
Far aa the ays can reach, we view 
A tow'ring structure, fair and new ; 
Thon « contrasted scene behold, 

A onstle ruinous and old. 
Contemplative, in thease we find 

Fit oljoota for thu musing mind ; 
Ho gunorationa pase away, 

Torn, rising, hast'ning to decay. 

Onward our aaunt’ring steps we band, 
And now tho Little bridge ascend :-— 
thew sweet to stand and gaze around, 
And liatm to the dashing sound 
Of the white wave, which foams along, 
Tomliing the rugged stones among ! 

There reurs that bouse its modest head, 
Where my blest hours of childhood fled : 
Atnidst those bow'rs eo sweet and gay 
tally and I were wout to atray ; 
Nature's poft chain, with friendship twin'd, 
Our siater hearts in one combin'd. 

Here a8 0 sheet of ailver bright 
The mill-pond charme the dazzled might, 
Deck'd with the sallow’s hoary pride ; 
We walk admiring by ita side. 

We cross the dyke, the field we gain, 
The fair Mill-field, a lovely plain : 

Rut lovelier once, all gaily drest, 

The cowelip gilding o’er her breast ; 
The ruthless plough her bosom tore, 
The yoiden cowslip charms no more. 
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We come to Foller’s-court, the equare 
For widows fum'd and maidens fair. 
Here my dame Fuller kwepa her home, 
And three fair daughters grace the deme ; 
Enter the portal when you will, 

And gil is nest and ell is still. 

There Julis's ever-open door, 
Encompasa’d by the smiling poor : 

Or to the right direct thine eyes,— 

The thread industrious Mary plies : 
Thovgh email her house, her heart is wide, 
For Truth and Friendship there reside. 

‘We pass the gate : how fair the sight! 
The trees their bending heads unite ; 

In the blest cool we move aiong, 
Regal'd with the wild warblers’ rong : 
The village, through the arches green, 
In through a long perapective seen. 

O’er the trim fence now cast thins eye, 
The variegated landscape spy ; 

The sloping hill, upon whoee side 
The grove erecta its aahle pride. 
Turn to the left ; that structure tall 
Encloses those within ita wall 

Who great by blood, but greater far 

See in the grove that structure nest, 
Here we for worship duly mest : 

Oh, may we clothed in silence hear 
The still amall voice for ever near ! 
Bat, not to place and form confined, 
Tha worship of the all-perfest Mind 
Doth Hke the eun its beams impart, 
And loves the temple of the haart. 
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How pleasant the surrounding grove 
Where the gay students love to rove ! 
The stately fir with verdant head, 

Dear to the Muse the beechen shade, 
United form « calm retreat 

From glowing summer's raging heat, 
Here with soft breath the tuneful flate 
To gentle Echo makes his suit, 

Though not in strains so softly gay 

As blooming Hall was wont to play. 
Too venturonus boy, where dost thou rove, 
Far distant from thia peaceful grave t 
Beyond the vast Atlantic's wave 

Dost thou the thundering battle brave ? 
Or, fainting, pale, and bleeding lie, 

No tender parent weeping by ? 
Perhaps sad recollection straya 

To former scenes and happier days, 

To scenes which must return no more, 
Thy flute, this grove, and Ballitore ! 

And now the School approaching near, 
A humming noise salutes the ear ; 

The busy bees who sip the flowers 
Which blossom in Parnassinn bowers 
Rich stores of honey thence canvey— 
The treasures of a future day. 

The door unbarred, with mirth and glee 
They rush and hail eweet Liberty. 
Come, we'll attend the sprightly train 
And view them sporting on the plain, 
With rosy cheeks and laughing eyes 
Each to his dear amusement hies. 

This bids the bounding ball to fly ; 
That sends the feathered cork on high : 
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Some sling the stone with dext'rous throw, 
And others bend the guiltieas bow. 
Those whip the whirling top, and these 
The rolling marbles better please, 
One in his captive linnet joys, 
And one his pigeons’ care employs : 
These, straining every nerve on high, 
Behold the kite in rapture fly ; 
The awests of Nature those invite 
Who, in their gardens gay, delight 
To eow the tender seed in earth, 
And careful watch the springing birth ; 
To sea the flower ita leaves unfold, 
With crimson stained, and bright with gold ; 
Or on their mossy seata recline, 
And duteons court the gentla Nine. 

Amongst the throng my darling Phaire 
Comes singing on, devoid of care ; 
Belov'd of all ; for o'er his head 
Agarce six unspotted years have fied ; 
Sweeter than Spring’s firet bloesom’d bough, 
But, Skinner, not more sweet than thou— 
Oh, fairest flower that prac’d our shade. 
How soon did all thy glories fade | 

When Winter comes, it hath ite charms ; 
Hen Winter's cold their bosoms warms ; 
Fearless they tempt the frozen tide, 
And o'er the alippery surface glide ; 
Or with imoessant pains and cara 
On high tha enowy plilar rear, 
Or in the hall ut clone of day, 
While aix fair tapers lend their ray, 
They turn ths instractive page, and find 
A feast to feed the immortal mind. 
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Some trace the map with curious eye, 
And point where different kingdoms lie ; 
Here those self-taught the pencil guide, 
And imitate the garden’s pride, 

While these, with mors exalted views, 
Record the labours of the Muze. 

Bay why each eyes eo bright appears, 
Why every cheek contentment wear ! 
See where divine Hygeia stands, 

And scatters bleasings from her handa ; 
She o’er the cheek the rosea spread, 
And tinged the lip with brighter red, 
Kindled the lightening of the eye, 

And taught the nimble fest to fly. 

Not all the jewels that adorn 

The crown by Britain's monarch worn 
Can equal or compare at all 

With those that grace my father’s hall. 

Scorn not these ecenes which simply plesee ; 
Great Burke once led a life like these ; 
Though Britsin’s cause he now maintains, 
He sported on these verdant plains ; 
Though now his numbers swell so atrong, 
Here tuned hia Muse her infant song. 

Yet even these have illa to bear; 

No state on earth is free from care. 
Perhaps in playful transport toat 
The bal] or skuttlecock ia loat ; 

The pigeons wander, linnet dies, 
And sorrow dime the irightest eyes ; 
Or, when the kite sublimely aails, 
Upborne hy all the flying gales, 

The cord is broken, down she flies, 
And distant fields reveive the prize. 
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Or when the gardens shine most bright, 
(Alas how transient in delight |} 

Some roving dog, in luckless hour, 

Alas trampled down the fairest flower ; 
Or filthy swine with brutal taste 

Has laid the pride of Summer waste : 
Or when they hope secure to glide, 
Descending rain has marred their elide ; 
Their pillar, late so snowy-whita, 
Deformed and spcited disguste the sight. 

Lo! the poor invalid on high 
From the sick chamber casts his eye, 
And wishes for his health again, 

See all forlorn the new-oome boy ! 
Tasteless to him each acene of foy : 
How does he solitary roam, 

And whine, and sigh, and think of home ! 
Some thoughtless Inds deride the swain, 
While others pitying soothe his pain ; 

Thus (while they wipe his teara away) ; 

** Like thee we mourn'd : but now can say 
‘| No joya more sweet than here thou'lt find ; 
"So give thy sorrows to the wind.” 

Alaa, what gricsf, should Vice invade 
With backward steps this learned shade. 
Or Folly, with ummeaning face, 

Intrude into this happy place ! 
No longer are ye dear to fame, 
Bat fall a prey to guilt-and shame ; 
Your glory fades, and ye ne more 
Are deamed the pride of Ballitore. 
Bat heav’n avert the fatal day 
Which takes your innocence away ! 
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Learning ‘a the growth of Baltitore ; 
With caution ope that close-shut door. 
High in an antique chair of state 
The village mistress keeps her seat ; 

Her little subjects standing by 

Their horn-books aad their samplers ply, 
Watching with fear her awful nod, 

And trembling at the lifted rod. 

These piers were once the Burrow-gate ; 
(Beneath each pier is placed a seat 
From whence the never-wearied eye 
As far as Fuller’a Court can spy ; 

The treea so preen, the houses white 
With mingled beauties charm the sight.) 
The old, the gay, the grave, the young 
Here to the village forum throng - 

Here ragged politicians muse, 

And tell the listening crowd the news. 

On the new bridge, fast by, we stay, 
And the Retreat’s loved walls survey. 
Before the door, a grateful view, 

A verdant carpet nature threw, 
With thousand colours gaily dyed, 
All bright in aummer’s rosy pride : 
Here the diseasdéd poor repair 

To tell my pitying sunt their care ; 
She hastens tw relieve their woes, 
Bids Famine feed, and Pain repose. 

The road hence from our village leads, 
Which trees adorm with bending heads ; 
So thick the twisting branches blend, 
They hide the hill we must ascend. 

So when the present blise we know 
We look not at the future woe. 
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‘This hill so stesp whem we descend, 
Our feet with quickest motion bend ; 
But, when ascending, leave with pain 
The beetles of this charming plain, 
‘aT ing gn the bridge we stay 
While the aun shoots his evening ray : 
Wide spread the silver watere hera, 
Unruifled, calm, serene and clear ; 
But, straitened at the other aide, 
With gently-tinkling murmurs glide ; 
A darker gloom these waves arrays, 
On those a brighter lustre plays. 
And now the setting orb from high 
Rolls down the blushing western aky ; 
Avound he throws his parting fires, 
And in 4 blaze of gold retires. 
On every wide we cast our eyes, 
Behald, the fading landscape dies ; 
The glowing colours melt away, 
And twilight dima the eye of day. 
But yonder, ses, arrayed in light 
Mounta the pale ampress of the night, 
Walking in brightness through the ahades. 
Onward tha host of heaven ahe leads, 
Brighter she gaina the etherial way, 
And sheda around a milder day ; 
From, high beholds her silyer beam 
Reflected in the lucid stream. 
Tha stream, rejoiced so bright a gueat 
Should sleep upon his placid breast, 
Would fain his gliding waters stay, 
With her delightful locks to play. 
A solemn ailenoe reigns around, | 
No busy footsteps beat the ground, 
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The moon no careful watch-dogs bay, 

No breezes ehake the bending spray, 

No flute awakes the slumbering grove, 

Where not a leaf in heard to move ; 

Bearve heard the distant dying sound, 

Soch solemn silence reigns around. 
Bere ends our walk—and here, my friend, 

The guy description I shall end ; 

Thewe lines present no fancied view, 

"T'was truth the faithful landacape drew. 

Here from the busy world retired, 

The fragrant air I first inspired, 

And here may all my days be spent, 

With innocence and sweet content ; 

With contemplation ever calm, 

And friendship, life's moat precious balm ! 

Bat where are all these blessings found, 

Unless by thee, Religion, crowned 1 

0, be thon first to gain my breast, 

And be it worthy of the guest { 

Content and innocence appear, 

Celestial maid, when thou art here ; 

Thou raisest Contemplation's eya, 

To see the blest abodes on high : 

Our friendships, formed by thee, endure ; 

‘Tis thou who can’st our blias secure : 

Thou bid’st our passions all subside ; 

Be thou my guardian and my guide ; 

Then in this sweet sequestered shade, 

More lovely by thy presence made, 

Remote from envy, care, and strife, 

Calm shall T pass my quiet life, 

Taste purer joys when these are o’er, 

And lay my bones in Ballitore ! 
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Fhe. first abode on entaring the village was that of 
old Abtaham Shackleton, 2 man whose memory was 
long held in veneration. His exterior bespoke his 
charactengs his cofintenance expressed the sweetness 
and humility of his mind, mixed with a gravity some- 
times bordering on austerity, Being the youngost of 
six orphans, and his habit of body not being robust 
enough fr labour, he betcok himself to letters, and 
though twenty yaara of age when he began to learn 
Latin, he succeeded so perfectly as to write that len- 
guage. not only with correctness but with elegance. He 
was a native of Yorkshire, and became an assistant in 
the school of David Hall of Skipton, in whose’ family 
hie future wife, Margaret Wilkinson, David Hall’s near 
relation, was also an inmate. Having removed to Ire- 
land, he was engaged by William Cooper of Coopar 
hill, and John Duckett of Duckett’s-grove, who were 
beth country-gentlemen and Quakers, as private tutor 
to their children, Sensible of his talents and worth, 
they encouraged him to open a boarding-school, which 
he did in Ballitore on the first of the Third-month, 
17969 having previously prevailed on his beloved Mar 
garet to become his wife and accompany him to e 
strange land. Under the auspices of piety and honesty 
ths achool prospered beyond their humble hopes. To 
them were born a aon, Richard, and a daughter, Eliza- 
beth: the latter wounded her parents’ hearts by a clan- 
esting. marriage with Maurice Raynor, a young man 
/who was usher to her father. She died early in life, 
Jgaving one son, William, who was taken by his grand- 
, 
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parents, and whom Margaret Shackleton, (who was 

somewhat of a wit) used to call “a twig of the rod” 

Behold the venerable Abraham, in the first place 

devoting his time to the duties of religion and the 

services of his society, then indulging his taste for 

cultivating his lands and planting, having resigned 

the school to his son Richard. His wife, who was’ 
some years older than he, and debilitated by rheumatic 

pains, aate by her fireside, her countenance innocently 

sweet, her conversation innocently cheerful, and her 
heart truly humble. Her sister, Mary Barnard, a widow, 

was stout and active on her limbs, but betng deprived 

of sight, she went about the house, felt the under parts 

of the furniture to try whether all waa clean ; examined 

closely the bottom of her petticoat Iest a jag had been 

worn; made spring-pottage and sour-cake, of which her 

friends partook ; was led among her poor neighbours, to 

whom she made little presents of a halfpenny lace, a 

row of pins, or gifts of equal value, which were kindly 

accepted from the simple, honest-hearted donor. 

I hardly recollect the ancient mansion; the large 
room like that apartment which in similar residences 
in Yorkshire is called “the hoose” (neither parlour nor 
kitchen) in which was a closct, ane in that closet an 
owl; the parlour where the afterncon meeting was 
held, with its sashdoor opening into the garden, and 
the map of Dublin, ornamented by pictures of its re- 
markable buildings, &¢. over the chimnoy-piece. But 
“the Friends’ room,” so named from its being appropn- 
ated to the use of strangers, unpressed my young fancy 
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of superior @tgance of which I can scarce 
even pow. Perhaps aome peacock’s fea- 
* thers ¢higiney-pioeve caused this childish error 
of THE ceiling was actually supported by 
props to: prevent it from falling in, and the crazy state 
of the housd comiakned:'no little umeasiness in stormy 
area to the friends of the occupants, though I 
$dB’to themselves, At Jength the old man was 
prevailed upon to rebuild; he finished the kitchen end, 
but waa, by that time so thoroughly tired of artificors, 
that' ha resigned the completion of the job to his 
danghter-in-law. Their grandsons Abraham Shackle- 
ton and William Raynor resided with them; the lat- 
ter waa a child, the former a stripling auras bursting 
out inte that brilliancy of talent for which he became 
distingniahed, and which was veiled by amiable mo- 
deaty and aoftened by good nature ; he was pronounced 
by Mary Barnard a child who could not be spoiled, 
and was the pride and darling of the venerable trio. 
Whe forge naxt presents itself, at the extremity of a 
hittls row of cabins. Although a shattered-looking 
Place, it was well frequented, both on account of busi- 
wégand news ; nor have the genteeler sort disdained 
to ton the stone bench at the door, Adjoining 
Whereis wea the dwelling of the proprietor, Mick Mur- 
Aft eld man who was not only skilled in shoeing 
aid. prescribing for their distempers, but occa- 
akonally giitw teeth with his pincers. He is reported 
‘Yps:hwrve ‘Spce lifted my mother three times from the 
Sidex, in his fruitless attempts to extract a tooth ; and 
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that good woman, who always strove to be zelisved 
of pain of body or mind as speedily as possible, sate 
with heroic resolution while he went home and sharp- 
ened his vile instrument to complete the operation. 

The abode of Peter Widdows adjoined the forge. 
He was by trade a tailor, and by religion « Quaker, 
though he had been disowned for marrying his maid 
servant, who was not a member of the Society. He 
had several children. Aga and infirmity had overtaken 
him; and when bed-ridden he kept a little school, 
sometimes calling his son Joseph off his tailor’s board 
to correct untoward pupils. The last days of the old 
man were favoured with peace. He once proposed to 
apprentice his son Joseph to Richard Shackleton to fit 
him to be a schoolmaster ; and, being asked why he 
did not teach him his own trade, replicd that his son 
had not capacity for it, The son did not, however, 
coincide in his father’s choice ; for, after rnnning away 
(the knight-errantry of schoolboys), and mistaking Kil- 
cullen for Dublin, “ because the Liffey ran through it,” 
he settled down to the trade of his father, at whose 
death he became master of the cottage. Having a 
prospect of a comfortable livelihood, he obtained the 
hand of Abigail Pope, a young woman of high apirit, 
whe had been upper servant with the Pims of Tulalost, 
and therefore regarded herself as allied “to some of the 
tup families.” 

The ancient mansion of the Strettels commanded, 
from the casement windows in an upper room, 4 view 
of the street, though further from it than most of the 
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other houses. Here lived the widow Taylor and her 
daughter, with frugal neatness and exemplary industry. 
The widow was tall and thin, and had the remains of 
beauty. She wes a chatty woman, skilfal in the com. 
plaints of children, and kind in sasisting by advice 
and ettendance. Her mame was Bridget, but she gene- 
wally bore the appellation of “aunt.” About this 
time, while going to Abraham Shackleton’s ons windy 
evening, wrapped in her camiet riding-hood, which 
gathered the wind, she, ‘beteg very light, was blown 
into the river, and was in danger of perishing before 
the accident was discovered. The inflated ridmg-hood 
bore her up along the stream. Her daughter Polly, a 
fine tall blooming young woman, appeared to me, espe- 
eially when adorned with a stay-hook set with shining 
stonea, a beanty so resplendant that I gazed in silent 
admiration. She was prevailed upon by my mother to 
take my youngar sister and me as day-scholars, before 
we went to my father’s school. We were very care- 
fully taught by our fair inetructress, and were great 
favourites with her and her mother. Polly Taylor 
afterwards married Joshua Haughton, and was known 
a5 Molly Haughton. 

Moat awkwardly in the way of the ontrance to this 
manaion was the end of Edward Miles’s, some of the 
sparimasnts of which being quite dark gave rise to 
stories that the house was haunted. 

The. buildings which joined and darkened this house 
were partly inhabited by journeymen shuemakers, One 
of them wes called the Ball-room, and there the school- 
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boys sometimes footed it to the scrape of old Bowden's 
fiddle, which disgusted my ears with ita discordant 
sounds, when, in passing to school, I sometimes stole 
a peop at what went on. 

Over this room was an apartment which belonged to 
Sarah Braddock, who would not resign it, thongh 
offered a bed at Richard Shackleton’s house, where she 
lived in the day-time, and where, seated in a low arm- 
chair in the nursery, she was constantly employed in 
mending the boys’ stockings, We youngsters deomed 
her of a peevish temper because she could ill bear with 
our childish tricks, for which some of us wept with 
remorse at her burial. A young lad having accident- 
ally broken her pipe, and being unwilling to encounter 
her resentment, professed ignorance of the matter; but 
this did not avail him, for Sarah declared “ there was 
not a Christian in the nursery but himself and the cat.” 
Cata, geese, and sparrows were high in her favour, and 
manifested reciprocal attachment, As our family were 
always uneasy when she became unwell at her lodging, 
she was at length prevailed upon to stay at our honse, 
where she would be properly attended to, The day 
before her cleath, my father sat by her bed-side, and 
spoke of the peaceful end of his father. “My old 
master!” said Sarah, in a shrill and angry tone ; 
“don't tell ine of my vuld master, If I was as good 
as him, I would not be afraid to die to-night, before 
to-morrow ;” which she accordingly did. She died in 
1773: 

The last habitation at this end of the village belonged 
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ts the widow Jackson, who was remarkable for speak- 
ing ill of nobody, though ever so bad. She was the 
danghter of a clergyman, and was left by an oxtrava- 
gent husband in reduced circumstances. She valued 
hhar-descent froma Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the 
Mort, whose life, cho was plessed te find in a biogra- 
phical dictionary. Her genteel deportment and blame- 


giifa interested her neighbours, Joseph Wills gave 
of ground, othera I suppose assisted her in 


as a comfortable cottages; her daughter Julia it is 
said -agaie eome of the inner partitions with her own 
handa- This wea 9 Sie young woman, industrious and 
ingenious, full af beatth and vivacity, but she fell a 
vietim, to the small pox. Her mother’s sorrows were 
sootked by the worthy sector of Narraghmore, Richard 
Beanshamp, and his banevolent Julia (one of the Kea- 
tinge family), who took her into their house, and treated 
her with that respect and affection which her character 
denarved, and which they were went to bestaw. Her 
hovse wae now occasionally inhabited by persons who 
took care of it for her, and kept her furniture, &c. locked 
ep in the parlour. The display of this room, with 
which I was sometimes indulyed, excited sengations of' 
admitation and pleasure, not exceeded when the won- 
Aexfal productions of the first masters, exhibited in the 
gellery of Sir Joshua Reynolds or at Somerset House, 
barsbon my view. The screen on which “he Harlot’s 
Brogreas” was depicted, and the family pictures disposed 
spot the walls, especially one into which a little boy 
Gs introduced (rendered more interesting by hearing 
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he had been killed by a fall from a castle), were devoured 
by my greedy eyes ‘‘ with ever new delight.” 

But I leave this enchanting scene, and return upon 
my ateps to the Burrow-gate, proceeding thence up 
the main street of the village, where the habitation of 
Joseph Wills first attracts us. Joseph was a man re- 
tired from business, who lived upon hia income in « 
genteel, comfortable style, keeping what is called good 
company and a good table, and attentive to the cultiva- 
tion of his land and garden, and to the provision of 
his household. He was elderly, rather low in stature, 
somewhat corpulent, and his nose large and carbuncled ; 
he wore @ gold-laced hat and waistcoat, and moved 
along the street with slow and stately pace, smoking 
out of a long, clean pipe. Thus arrayed, he frequently 
walked into his neighbours’ houses, which opened with 
latches, and enquired what they had for dinner, at the 
same time poking his staff into the pot, for they mostly 
sat in their kitchens in the forenoons, This familiarity 
was of course not always acceptable. Sarah Fuller’s 
servant ran in to warn her mistress of his approach : 
“ Here’s Mr. Wills, here’s Mr. Wills!” but she was 
not quick enough. ‘ Noble intelligence!” retorted 
Joseph, gravely, as le followed her. He had his sin- 
gnlarities, but he was ‘‘respectable,” and Elizabeth 
Shackleton piqued herself on being always on good 
terms with him, He encouraged and assisted her taste 
for gardening ; he delighted in dandling her sweet little 
Rachael and receiving her caresses, and avoided the 
house for some time after death had taken frum thence 
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hin ttle fevourite : thin trait of tenderness the teother 
remembersd with gratitude. His parlour wad! wain- 
seotted and hung round with engraved portraite, but 
what I best remember was a cloaet beside the parlour- 
fivg, from which Joseph failed not to bring comfits, 
ehiel ho dispensed to his little guests, The back 
windw faced the principal walk of the flower-garden ; 
the Borders on either hand were decorated with sweet 
pam: climbing up painted sticks, From this garden 
mosH-roes trees were first introduced amongst us. 

‘We now reach Jonathan Haughton’s. It was about 
this time that worthy man was deprived of the society 
of a Valuable and amiable wife. The care of the house- 
hold and younger children devolved upon Hannah, then 
about thirteen, and admirably did she perform those 
duties with prudence, economy, and affection; but care 
early firrowed her youthful brow and damped the viva- 
vity of her age. The other children were John, Debby, 
Rally, and little Joe. Debby was two months elder 
than J, Sally six months younger than my sister Sally, 
.ep:that nature seemed to present to each of us a chosen 
friend. The tie was early formed, and, like ties formed 
at that age, peculiarly tender and peculiarly strong. Ye 
aweet companions of my childhood, whose loss I have 
mover ceased to regret ; although surrounded by dear 
friends and dear relations, death has not been able to 
Jensen that tie! The father of this family waa one of 
tha. mmxet amiable of men. Possessed of no shining 

. ties, he posscseed what was of more value—a heart 

: by benevolence, which impressed his counte- 
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nance, A husband and father tender to a preat degree, 
a kind mastor, a true friend, aud one of the best of 
noighbours, his affectionate attentions extended to chil- 
iron, J romembor the resolutions J have made not te 
approach his knees when he came to sit a while with 
my grandmother and aunt, because I was sensible that 
1 could not keop within bounds when Jonathan began 
to play with mo, which he surely would,—but the 
temptation always proved too strong for my resistance, 

Tho Great louse was at this time inhabited by Les 
Musters, an English gentleman of fortune, whimsical, 
and who froquontly changed the place of his residence, 
His wife aeeins te have partaken of his whime, for we 
heard of her having drank tea one evening on the 
bridge, a freak which might have been attended with 
inconveniunce, if the: bridge had been half so much of 
a thoroughiaro ag it is now, for it was then but half its 
present width. 
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Tom and Sam Eyre-- -- - ee es gy ws Of 

RE SCHOOL, at the earliest pericd to 
which my memory extends, was kept by my father 

Richard Sheckleton, who was then in the prime of life, 

‘He was carefully educated by his parenta, according to 

the system prevailing in the time of his childhood, 

whioh occasioned greater restraint and awe of parental 
authority «han that which he adopted in the education 
af his own children. In early life, although, from the 
liveliness of his disposition, exposed to temptation, he 

‘furned hie back upon the allurements of the world, and 

@mbraced religion with a heart sincerely devoted to it. 

‘ie married Elizabeth Fuller, an amiable and worthy 

baeung woman, to whom he had been long attached, and 
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who left him at the age of twenty-eight a sorrowful 
widower with four young children ; the last of whom, a 
son, wes born shortly before the death of his mother, 
and survived her only two years. Shortly after the 
death of this child, Richard Shackleton married Eliza- 
beth Carleton. She lived in Dublin with her mother 
and sister, and their little property was managed with 
respectable economy. In her youth she indulged in 
drass as far as possible, she had a musical ear, she sang, 
and had an uncommon taste for drawing, Before the sea- 
son of youth was past she renounced those delights, and 
was faithful and diligent in doing what she believed to 
be her duty. Her adopted children witnessed this, and 
they repaid her kindness with filial affection. Lads 
have been educated in the family, and were surprised to 
hear afterwards that my father’s children were born of 
different mothers. The worthy pair were desirous 
nbove all things to promote the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and were anxiously concerned faithfully 
to discharge the ardnous occupation in which they were 
engaged, Richard Shackleton was a man of wit and 
learning, he had a genius for poctry, and was conversant 
with the classics. Superior to tliese was his deep and 
solid understanding, and, far excelling all, an honest and 
benevulent heart ; these he possessed. His conversa- 
sation was delightful, for he was unassuming and con- 
descending ; it was instructive, for amid the blaze of 
superior talents humility shone unrivalled. He waa the 
gentleman, the scholar, and the Christian, His cheer- 
ful temper caused him to enjoy every goad, while his 
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pious: rokignation taught him to bear what ig called 
evil with quiet submission. His temper was naturally 
quick, but his generous. mind was ever ready to atone. 
His wife had not his liveliness of disposition; she was 
grave, circumspect, and cautions, perhaps to an extreme. 
She took upon herself the care of all within and with- 
out, and entered into the affairs of her poor neighbours, 
not from curiosity but kindness. The multiplicity of 
her carea at times caused her much anxiety, yet, beiny 
regilar in her habita, she probably got through them 
with more ease than if she had more quickness of action 
and disposition, Her relaxation consisted in the culti- 
vation of her garden, from which she extracted muth 
pileasare, and ahe was curious in her collection of 
flowers. With an improved and solid understanding 
she had much simplicity of character, and it was not, 
difficult to impose upon her; but I believe few had the 
loatt to injare her materially, she was so much beloved. 
Té not unfrequently happens that the simple and artless 
penetrate into the characters and motives of others 
more readily than thoss do who are busy concealing 
their own. This good wonian possessed great tender- 
neas.of heart, and was a cordial sympathiser with the 
dick and afflicted. 

‘Qasting their cares upon Providence, this exemplary 
eoypis felt the shackles of the world hang loose about 
them, ‘Their duties to the children intrusted to their 
date were conscientiously fulfilled, and the grateful love 
‘wich their pupils retained for them was a convincing 
proof of tt. They were useful members of their religious 
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aociaty, and, with clean hands and in the meekness of 
wisdom, were qualified to take an active part in con- 
ducting the affairs of the church. They attended the 
general muetings very constantly, and Richard Shac- 
kleton took a method with his pupils which was well 
calculated to maintain order in his absence. He gave 
in charge to the eldest boy, or to him whom ha 
suspected of being most likely to give trouble, a per- 
tion of care over the rest ; he arranged matters to the 
hast of his knowledge ; he addressed the boys in gene- 
ral ; and, above all, he openly committed them to the 
care of Providence. 

The house which contained the fumily was large ; 
and, though old and inelegant, was comfortable, and be- 
came by dint of improvement convenient. Between 
the house and garden was a large yard, with two 
squares of grass for the boys to play on. The piers of 
the garden gate were covered with ivy, the berries of 
which had been sown by Janics Mc Connaughty the day 
my sister Sally was born, the 6th of Sixth-month, 
1760, A broad walk reached from the garden-gate to 
the old arbour of yew at the upper end of the kitchen- 
garden, in which were planted several apple-trees. So 
far as the walk continued through the flower-garden, it 
was gravelled ; thence it became a grass walk, and had 
at each side thick yew hedges, in the ends of which, as 
they were intersected by cross-walks, chairs were cut. 
In the flower-gardenx were two large yow-trees, all of 
which my mother used to have trimmed with care, 
except the tops, which she hoped in time to form into 
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an arch. The tardy branches were at length extending 
to meet her hopes, when, m luckless hour, Fardy the 
gardener, either ignorant or forgetful of the wishes of 
his mistresa, rounded off the tops with great dexterity 
and ilt-timed officiousness. I need not add what vex- 
ation and disappomtment ensued. 

At the head of the household was placed Elizabeth 
Henghton, a near relation of Richard Shackleton’s first 
wife, who, being left a widow in narrow circumstances, 
accepted of this charge, her two children being taken 
in also. Sha was a religious woman, of an excellent 
disposition, kind andl humane ; and “cousin Betty” 
was univetzally respected and beloved. 

Ths steward was William Gill, a man of strict and 
approved fidelity. He was advanced in years, of a 
portly pereon and comely countenance, He had served 
Abraham Shackleton in the days when Edmund Barke 
went to echoo! to him, and was atteched to that great 
and amiable man by those ties of affection and admira- 
tion which bound all who knew him. 

There also lived in the family, at this time, an old 
man named John Buckley, son of Allan Buckley,,a 
shoe-maker, to whom Richard Shackleton and Edmund 
Barke resorted when they were boys, when Edmund 
weed). fo sanuse himeelf making mathematical figures 
outof Allan's wax. J anpposed Allan was a Quaker, 
for his remains were laid in our graveyard ; and his 
gox. with pious attention dressed his grave, a mark of 
filia), affection which reflected more honour than the 


fyeidetome placed at the grave of Abel Strettel. John 
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sontinusd this affectionate office while he was able. 
Hin trad heot a woldier, was tall, thin, and upright, and 
much older than he appeared to be, cheerful, lively, 
afl aulck in temper; yot during his occasional fita of 
HInone he falb much diatress of mind, approaching to 
divepnir, Isla duties were to assist in cleaning the 
ahona and knives, to cut the bread, attend the boys’ 
table, and announce at the schoolroom door when the 
tnenia wors ronuly. Hta age was considered with ten- 
demon; indeed neo Inrdens were laid upon any; and 
J holivye it wax thought Elizabeth Shackleton was too 
indulgent a mmistrosa. When Johnny grew very old 
tuk feeble, alo thenught proper to make him a bow! of 
aiep ovary ovaniig, which ot first wos grateful to his 
Sailings appetite: 5 tut ] was oneo greatly surprised when 
I teretiylit ham the well-sensoned draught, that be took 
it from mu in a pet, and hastenod to the scullery. IF 
folkowevl, enquiring what he moant to do with it, “To 
threw it lawn the atnk,” said Jahnny, ‘for I am tired 
ofth.” OF ttre 10 moro salop was made; bat the 
prcviatrneves of upes and infirmity was passed by without 
teceibirege rismeaabriaret, 

Tis lafortot servants, who were generally Roman 
Catholics, oflan lived in tho house until they were 
married, when they woru treated to a wedding supper, 
wl eoulinwead to bo friends after they ceased to be 
sary ta, 

The school moxtly consisted of fifty, and sometimes 
aixty buarders, besistoa day-scholars, There were gene- 
rally a few parlour-bonrders, who were, for the moat 
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part, grown yotng men. Several French men and boys 
camé here in the time of my grandfather, to learn 
English, and thay left the name of “the French room ” 
to « large apartment in which they slept. 

Two Norwegians were also sent to this echcol, the 
ouly natives of that country who were ever at it. They 
were both from Dronthaim, perfect strangers to one 
another, and each was sent to Ballitore in order to be 
entirely out of the way of meeting with a fellow coun- 
tryman. They came much about the same time. The 
elder wae Svend Peter Stuberg; the other Laurence 
Nicholas Zelius, 2 beautiful gentle youth. He did not 
appear 80 guick in capacity as Stuberg, who was older 
and rougher, and quite baffled Zelius by speaking his 
own langnage to him ; so that he could make nv pro- 
wress in English, and was obliged to quit the school, 
mare regretted by others than by his countryman, who, 
it waa thought, looked upon him aa a rival in the affec- 
tions of the family and ueighbours. Peter then had 
the field to himself ; he soon spoke and wrote English 
‘with facility ; and amazed the villagers with his won- 
derfal stories of northern superstition. After he left, 
he for several years kept up a correspondence with the 
family ; presents were interchanged of the produce of 
the two countries ; and once he paid us a visit, at 
which time I renerabes him playing on a German flute 
the lime-kiln in the Mill-avenue, and remarking the 
-etteet of the echo, He told us he was about to marry 
@ fie young woman of his own country, who was 


Aftrery ike Betsy Pim.” 
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Aldborough Wrightson, whose short but eventful 
history makes no uninteresting part of the village 
annals, was born in 1746; and, with his elder brother 
Thomas, was sent to Ballitore achool in 1754. He was 
a beautiful sprightly child) Aldborough went to col- 
lege, but om his brother’s death, his father, a wealthy 
alderman, wished him to supply the vacant place in 
his counting-house ; and his mother would have deaired 
him to go of her errands to her milliner and man- 
tean-maker, and to attend her in that round of diver- 
sions which, in one of his last letters, he said “had 
frittered away her understanding.” His high spirit 
and taste for letters not corresponding with their views, 
he became irregular in his habits; which would have 
been freely pardoned ly his parents had he entered 
into their plans, but as he did not, these irregularities 
served og a pretext for holding him at a distance, 
though once their beloved, and now their only son. 
It is just within the compass of my memory his being 
taken dangerously ill, either with a spitting of blood 
which brought him very low, or with a mortification in 
his thumb which was afterwards amputated, and for 
which operation he strove to prepare himself by the 
Stoic philosophy that pain wus no evil. At one of 
those times his father and mother came down for him ; 
not so soon as he expected, it accius, for the idea pre- 
sents itself to my wemory of the languishing youth 
reclined in a straw anm-chair, and his mother rushing 
into the parlour with maternal haste, wringing her 
hands, and exclaiming, “Did you not think wo were 
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brutes f Her heart waa not callous than: how it 
afterwatds became so I cannot explain. [t was thonght 
that interest fomented family dissensions. When 
Aldborongh was displeased or displeasing at home, he 
was sent to Ballitore, an exile from his father's house ; 
and he elwaya found a father in hia old master, 
although not by any meana dependant on him, for his 
father made him an allowance for his ortinary wants. 
Tf Wrightson had been irregular in his habits, nothing 
of this appeared in his conduct in Ballitore. He was 
to his mastar’s children as an elder brother; he en- 
couraged in young Abraham Shackleton the love of 
literature, and I believe by example and precept coun- 
selled him well. The elder girls wer driven by him 
with some harahness into the parlour, if he found them 
associating with servants or other company which he 
disapproved of With the younger ones he often 
joined in their childish plays, from which he appeared 
to extract as much delight as they did. 1 have some 
pride in saying I was a peculiar fayourite of his ; he 
qrartelled with my mother for not getting me inocu- 
lated for the smali-pox ; some silly rhymes I made at 
about seven years of age he seemed delighted with, and 
insisted upon my being taught Latin, which my mother 
asd aunt unfortunately prevented, from a mistaken 
notion that it would increases an impediment in my 
speech, He taught me some Greek verses and some 
beautiful lines of Cowley; strove to correct my walk 
and carriage ; now commended, and then scolded me ; 
and, fearing him more than either, I loved him next 
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to my father and James Mc Connaughty. He did not 
attend school, for he was fully supplied with the trea- 
sures of learning, aud his conversation, abounding in 
good sense, was enlivened by eallies of wit expressed 
with such elegant simplicity, that even I a child, 
understood and admired them JI cannot but think 
that in his vigorous turn of mind and extent of genius 
he strongly resembled the great Burke. His letters 
at the same age are fully equal, and very similar in 
atyle, to those of our dear honoured Edmund. But 
Wrightson was early crushed into the grave. Burke 
grew and flourished, the ornament of an admiring 
world! Let us hope that their spirits have met in 
that kingdom where human policy and human acquire- 
ments are no more. 

Richard Shackleton’s intimacy with Edmund Burke 
cormmenced when Edmund was the pupil of old Abra- 
ham Shackleton, from whose schoo] he entered Trinity 
Colleve in the year 1744. He came to Ballitore with 
his elder brother Garrett, and his younger brother Rich- 
ard, on the 26th of Fitth-month, 1741. They had been 
when very young at school with an old woman who 
was so cross, and they resented her crossness so much, 
that one heliday the three little tellows set out for her 
cabin with intent to kill her. As her good genius 
would have it, she happened to be from home, and their 
fit of fury evaporated before the next opportunity. 
Garrett Burke, who had a great tum: for humour, was 
au eminent lawyer, and «dicd before my time. His 
brother Richard could not be execlled by bim in the 
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talent for drollery, and it is well known that Edmund 

Barke's friendship with Richard Shackleton grew 
with their growth and strengthened with their strength, 
antt lasted to the end of their lives. My mother cordi- 
aRy entered into the attachment of her husband. She 
had fiyet veen Edmund when, on a journsy before her 
marrage, abe valled af Ballitore. Both he and his friend 
were remarkably short-sighted, and they were trying 
which could read best by twilight. I cannot forget the 
firat visit which occurred in my tine of this illustrious 
man to Ballitore. Edmund Burke was expected; we 
naturally loved every friend of our parents, but to these 
predilections were superadded sentiments of respect and 
gdmirstion in the present imstance, which caused hie 
viet to be expected with impatient wonder. The chaise 
stopped af the big gate, which unfolded wide, and my 
imagination atill presents the graceful form of Edmund, 
as i beheld him from the nursery window, leading in 
his wife, a pretty little woman, with no covering on 
her head but hor beautiful unadorned auburn tresses. 
On Elisabeth Shackleton expressing surprise that she 
‘wote no eap, in which respect she was singular at that 
time, she said that she dressed conformably to her hus- 
band’s taste ; however, sha promised to put on one, and 
nett morning appeared in the first French night-cap 
tit. was ever seen in Ballitore. The plain dress of 
HAownd disappointed my expectation, and I thought 
‘the postillion’s habit, daubed with livery lace, much more 
elévert: the sight of our guest's laced waistcoat, how- 
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ever, & little reconciled me. Yet, when, in taking a 
survey of the family of his friend, he stood over me as I 
sat in a little chair and viewed me through the glass 
which assisted his short sight, [ felt so abashed and con- 
fused that I directly annexed the idea of austerity to his 
countenance ; nor could the testimony of many wit- 
nesses afface that idea, till I afterwards saw him in 
London in the year 1784, when with a very uncommon 
sensation of pleasure und eurprise it was at once put 
to flight ; for never did I see so much benignity and 
intelligence united, as in the manly beauty of that 
countenance, in which were blended tho expressions of 
every superior quality of the head and of the heart. 
This visit was previous to the purchase of Beaconsfield, 
and to his “taking root in England,” as he expressed 
it. 

He was frequently in Ireland, and of course often 
in Ballitore. At one time my mother, while walking 
in the fields at the foot of the Nine-tree-hill, was sur- 
prised to hear a familiar voice behind her ; she turned 
and beheld Edmund Burke, who was going in search 
of her, and having just arrived, took some path re- 
membered by him which she dil oot know of, and 
had got behind her. Their little son sometimes accom- 
panied them in their visits, in one of which he was 
in disgrace with his mother, and ahe kept him at a 
distance ; but the fontl father was solicitous to put up 
a bit of bread for him when they were setting out. 
He was now the only chili, for they had buried another 
aon. My father and muther went once tu visit Ed- 
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mend af Dublin Castle, where he Had apartments, 
and fpeind him seated on the floor playing with his 

* we. Little boya, Edmund brought a painter with him 
at ene time, Richard Seseson, a man of talent, and 
prevaiied on my dear father to sit for hia pictare ; he 
constaried, though it. was against his judgment, as not 
consonant to the practice of our Society. Probably for 
this yeazon an expression of uneasiness appears on the 
potirait, although it is otherwise a good likeness. The 
partrait of his old master, Abraham Shackleton, was 
also longed for by his illustrious pupil; but he durst 
not request it. To the conversation of the two accom- 
plished friends, which was indeed “a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul,” young Wrightson listened with delight, 
bat with that silent modesty which is often the com- 
penion and ornament of exalted minds, especially in 
‘youth. Richard Shackleton, suddenly turning to his 
papi, enquired, with that liveliness peculiar to him, 
why he did not speak, assuring his friend that he 
sonld speak, and to the purpose. The youth blushed. 
Edntund grew angry, and retorted fiercely, “ You insult 
his modesty.” 

My father used to delight in detailing instances of 
Burke's singular aptitude, and how soon he attained a 
superior station amongst his achoolfellows, many of 
twhom he readily assisted in their exercises. He 
showed thus early his capacity for exerting his abilities 
om. &.mudden emergency, and of turning the ideas of 

| alyer-te veefal account, Burke and his achoolfellows 
eure: pormified one day to go and see the procession 
; 4 
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of the judges into the county town of Athy, on oon- 
dition that each of the senior lads should write a de 
scription of the spectacle in Latin vers. When Burke 
finished his own task, he was earnestly solicited by 
another lad to aasist him, the poor fellow declaring 
that he had laboured in vain for hours to knock some- 
thing out of his brains, and that rather than try again 
he would walk barefooted to the top of Lugnaquilla, 
which is the loftiest of the Wicklow mountaina, about 
twelve Irish miles from Ballitore. He reminded his 
athoolfellow how often he had helped him before, and 
said that this was the hardest task he ever vot. Burke 
was for the moment somewhat puzzled how he could 
compose a second paper on the same subject ; and, 
hoping to obtain some hint for the composition, he 
asked the applicant what hed struck him as most 
remarkable in the procession. The lad replied that he 
bad noticed nothing in particular, except a fat piper in 
a brown coat. Furnished with this hint, Burke imme- 
diately commenced and in a very short time completed 
a humorous poem in doggre] Latin; the first line of 
which was as follows :— : 


‘‘ Piper erat fattus, qui brownun) tegmen habebat.” 


He loved humour, and my father was very witty. 
The two friends sharpened their intellect and sported 
their wit till peals of laughter in the schoolroom often 
caused the reverend and grave master to implore them, 
with suppressed smiles, to desist, or he should have to 
turn them both out, as their example might be followed 
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sehete folly sted uproar would take the place of homoar 
and eviedom, Purke'a heart was tender, too, and my 
fathor waa went to relate a cirenmetance which proved 
that in boyhood, as well as in riper yeam, he falt an 
snvinsitie hatred to oppression. A poor man having 
déen..compelled to pull down his cabin, because the 
eniveyor of roads deelaned that it stood too near the 
Megkway, Barke, who saw the reluctant owner perform 
id eaclancholy task, observed with great indignation, 
that if he were in sathority such tyranny should never 
be emersised with jzapunity over the defenceless ; and 
hee urged bin echoolfellows to join in rebuilding the 
cottage. My grandfather, however, would not permit 
thia to: be done. 

The mension-house in Fuller's Court was inhabited 
by the widow Sarah Fuller. Har family consisted of 
her thres danghters and three sons; Deborah Watson, 
teeother of hee late hueband, and Mary Pim, who were 
eavders; and occasionally boys who boarded thera to 
attend the school She was of the Duckett family ; 
@ Yeny tlever, domestic character, kind and goodna 
tered, xether high, yet not vary polite in her manners. 
Adieongh her kitchen inspired a laudable ambition in 
the neighbourhood, it ever retained its pre-eminence, 
nenivalied 1 in -cleanlinesa. The dresser shone with pew- 

“baigrht ac silver, and brass and copper-pots shining 

@eki [do suspect that some of these were kept 
ec beley fou ornament, and that Aunt Fuller was not 
avitheut some vanity in the display. A little book- 
Glovet: beside the kitchen fire often attracted my obser- 
: ne 
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vation: it was also attracted by the china cupboard 
behing it, which opened into the parlour, into which 
I seized svery opportunity of getting a peep. The 
parlours were nicely kept; a sash-door opened into the 
garden, well kept also and well cultivated, quite in the 
antique taste, with large yew and holly trees, and a 
bower of yew, which at my request, many years after 
this period, was reacued from the axe,—for, though 
whatever beauty it had possesaed was gone, my father 
had courted his first wife in that bower, and therefore 
it remained an object of veneration. A jessamine tree 
not only surrounded the parlour window, but made its 
way inside. How I have delighted to pass and repass 
the dairy window, which also looked into the garden, 
inhaling the sweetness and freshness from within, min- 
gled with the fragrance of the woodbine from without. 
Beyond the garden was an orchard, where the ground 
was white with snowdrops in spring. Here was the 
bleachgreen for the clothes, the large stune to beetle 
them on, and a hole cut through a tree for a cider-presg, 
and steps down to the water which ran between two 
hedge-rows at one sitle of the garden ; the banks were 
high and narrow, and, for what reason I know not, it 
was called “the Sconce.” At the termination of a 
walk which led through the orchard was a red door, 
which I often contemplated with a wish to paas this 
ne plus ultra. Seldom was it opened; but when it 
was, some lofty trees, and a bubbiing stream, which I 
aupposed to be a fountain, and, above all, the charm 
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of yovelty made that appear a delightful spot into 
wie the red door admitted ua. 

Deborah Watson, the mother of my father’s first wife, 
was Yiuestssed of considerable intellectual endowments, 
and.aiishle, engaging mannera, and was dearly loved 
by tay father. She had married a sacond husband, 
worthy Samuel Wateon of Kilconnor, whan both were 
aiivanced in age, and she survived him. She was a 
wouan of s meek and quiet spint, daughter of John 
Bareroft of troly honourable memory, a man of liberal 
wasd, aniversal benevolence, cultivated understanding, 
and: deep humility; thus have I heard my father de- 
seribo him. He had but two children who survived 
him, both daughters, one of whom married John Pim 
of Edenderry, and left « large family of daughters and 
ene gon. This son had several daughters, most of 
whom were married—one of them to Thomas Bewley, 
"Shs aldest, Mary, remained single, wes now elderly, 
and hoarded at Aunt Faller’s, She had a strong and 
wail-cultiyated understanding, was much attached to 
Jrittelations, and was the most eminent knitter of her 
Ries 

Kowming an augle with Sarah Fuller's honse was the 
abode: ‘ef my grandmother Rachel Carleton and her 

Deborah. Rachel Carleton was daughter of 

the iyenetable George Rooke, a man whose aweet and 
disposition made him as much beloved as his 
\Iplety- commanded respect. He was a native of Cumber- 
Aged; he joined the Bociety of Friends when a youth, 
‘pert became a, public preacher amongst them, in which 
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eapacity ho frequently travelled from home. Im one 
of his journeys to Ireland he became acquainted with 
Joan, daughter of John Cook of Limerick. She had 
married early in life a person of the name of Clarke, 
who afterwards went abroad, and was reported to have 
died. Many lovers then made suit to Joan, who, 
beaides being very beautiful, waa a wealthy heiress, 
Her mother, a widow, had suitors of her own, bot on 
assating them she would on a second marriage make 
over her property to her daughter, she was freed from 
further importunity. The lovely Joan would hearken 
to no addresses till she was better assured of her hus- 
band’s death, of which doubts hung about her mind 
though letters were bronght to her naming the exact 
time when the event took place. At length, however, 
return ho did, but in ill-health, and lived but a few 
days, leaving his widow at liberty to form « connection 
with one more deserving of her than he had been. 

Her beauty and her wealth were not the charms 
which secured the affections of George Rooke; he met 
in her a kindred mind, and her virtue and piety deter- 
mined his choice. As he rode to Limerick with intent 
to make the tender of his hand, he was joined by 
another young man, who opened his heart to him, and 
told him he was on his way to address the fair widow, 
requesting his interest on the occasion. George's alarm 
at finding he had a rival was great, and his emotions 
occasioned such agitation, that one after another the 
buttons of his waistcoat burst open. However, he 
proved the successful candidate, and was married to 
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foun, ht:3685. They were accounted the handaomest 
puts fhuh hed been marmed im the mesting-house for 4 
leoyg. filme, and they Eved in oomfort and plenty in 
Timiatiek, ti!) the horrom cf war broke in apon their 
donsstio quiet. 

‘When Limerick was besieged by William the Third, 
heems amd eoldzen of the Lieh army were lodged in 
theat konse, and cannon-balle passed through every 
yoomt butome On ona occasion Joan Rooke sate on 
hep chitaney-hob, watching the pot in which her dinner 
wee deiling, lest the Irish soldiers should make a prey 
of %& The pot was removed, and she had left her seat 
whem ‘a carmon-bell dashed through the hob where she 
iad:aak, ‘We had alao a family tradition that she had 
steeped her head te let a ball pass over it, That. she 
‘wees woman of courage waa evident from her having 
threstened the soldiers who were quartered in her honee, 
ta ¢omplaiz to their officers: of the ruffianly conduct 
which thas declared their intention to puraue. They 
Ahad spoken in Irish before her, believing her ignorant 
ef ths langosye ; she understood it, but heard them out 
Defete.<be lot them know that she did so, and then 
aeirend thio into good behaviour. 

dAfier the first siege of Limerick, George and Joan 
Battke thonght it would be presumptuous to await the 
Bae of the second. My great-grandmother quilted 
tantd-of ber broad pieces of gold into the tucks of her 
varday patlivodts, and filled falae heals in her shoes with 
3 vemninder, They melted their plate into wedges, 
(bet abandoned their comfortable house and costly fur- 
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niture, which had once been the objects of Joan's nice 
housewifely care; and ever after she was perfectly indif- 
ferent how simple her furniture was, if it*were only kept 
whole and clean. They hired a guard to convey them 
to Dublin, and it was uncertain what might have been 
their fate had he not been faithful tothem. This man, 
when old and poor, was tenderly cared for by Georges 
Rooke, so true is it that “honesty is the best policy.” 
They lay the first night in a place surrounded by 
Rapparees. My careful great-grandmother lay awake 
watching their property. Her husband forgot all cara 
in a sleep so refreshing that in the morning he congra- 
tulated his wife with, “ My dear, we have had a fine 
night ;” she had not found it so, and notwithstanding 
all her care had lost her riding-hood. After a short 
atay in Dublin they embarked for England with their 
three little children. My grandmother, who was then 
about three years old, never forgot her great affliction 
at letting her doll fall out of the cabin-window, and 
secing her treasure swallowed by the waves. They 
staid till this land was freed from disturbance, gold 
their estate in Limerick, and then settled in Dublin, 
George Rooke dealt in timber, and kept a timber-yard 
in Earl-street. He outlived his wife, who was eighty- 
four at the time of ber death. The old man possessed 
remarkable sweetness of temper. He often smiled, but 
never laughed, and though a friend to innocent cheer- 
fulness was wounded by noisy mirth. He rose early, 
ag all long-livers, I believe, do, and was often in his 
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timibeeyerd at four o'clock. Little children flocked 
enoend kite, and called him “daddy,” and he was seldom 
unpeovided with good things fortheam. His neighbours 
called. hits “the bishop,” A collegian seeing him 
arapng hie timber ealled ont, “Sea the priest in the 
wood! It is better,’ answered the pleazant old man, 
“tem to be a wooden priest!” Although univerally 
beloved, ha unintentionally gave offence to one family 
by some familiar chat. Hie daughter Carleton, who lived 
with him after she became a widow, resented their 
teuchiness, and wiahed him not to call at the house; but 
hex sweet-spirited father could not harbour resentment, 
he viaited there as usual, and when his daughter enquired 
where he had been, he used to reply with a smile, “In 
a house.” William Penn, grandson to the great legis- 
later, had George Rooke’s likeness taken by atealth, 
my aunt assisting. This picture is now in my posses- 
tien, with a lock of the beautiful silver hair that curled 
nsturally around a face which oxtreme old age could 
not deform. He loved to have the Scriptures read to 
hin, especially “the Little Prophets,” as he was wont 
to. eal the booke at the end of the Old Testament, He 
died of a plourisy at the age of ninety. 

Rechel. Carleton was the remains of a fine old gentle- 
‘ethan, who had lived long in the city, and “knew 
whab wae what.” Her stately reserve was censured as 
Sheight” (the ecftened term for pride), but she waa a 
‘wotizy character, and had in her past life encountered 
Ukoon snisfortunes, I believe with patience and resigna- 
a Destrous of being near her married daughter— 
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for of a Jarge family but two remained—she and her . 
daughter Deborah came to reside in Ballitore about the 
year 1759- P 

My aunt Carleton was fourteen years older than my 
mother, of a very lively, cheerful temper. In her 
youth she had been much admired, though her ness 
had a flatness at the upper part. Some of her neigh- 
bours being inclined to criticise, remarked that “ Debby 
Carleton would be a very pretty girl, but for her 
nose,” She happened to overhear them, and bolted 
upon them with the retort, “She would be much worse 
without it.” The voice of envy unjustly accused her 
of sleeping im iron stays; for her figure was taper and 
shapely—* fins by degrees and beautifully less." The 
remains of her fine figure and her blooming com- 
plexion were stil] visible as I first remember her, 
and time could not destroy the animation, benevo- 
lence, and sonsibility of her countenance. From early 
youth she was eubject to ill-health, and toa nervous 
headache which often attacked her, confining her one 
day to her bed, or two if she struggled against it. 
When more dangerous illnesses visited her, we wel- 
comed this headache as a sign of her recovery to usual 
health. But no interraption of this kind could lessen 
her filial attention to her aged mother. Her life had 
been much devoted to the care of the aged and infirm, 
and she frequently remarked that it seemed to be pro- 
longed for that purpose. 

She also enjoyed the happiness of saving several 
persons from impending death, One of these was a 
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wens whose bratal kneband m s fit of drunkenness 
and sage held # razor to her throat. My aunt heard her 
exied @s whe Inet bed ; she ran to the window, and co 
efisiteelly exmployed that power of persuasion which 
ashe emitendly posssssed, os to anva the life of tha unfor- 
baaate worn: Subsequently, es she wae walking in 
Dublin, abe wae aiiviseed to tum back, as there waa in 
het way x drmken weman, maddened by the insults of 
thy rabble, and throwing dirt and stonee at all who came 
neamher. My ennt, however, went on, and qnickly per- 
astveé thet this wretched woman was the same whom 
whe lind reseucd from the fury of her husband. Calhng 
to her by her name, she reproved her conduct, and 
eominthded ker instantly te return home. Gratatude 
erespowered every other emotion in the distracted 
crettttee ; ahe dropped on her knees in the channel, im- 
pitting a blesaing on her benefactress; then, rising, 
dighetly obeyed her. She saved another life by thruat- 
ing her banc into the mouth of an anraced mastiff who 
heid guivad o bey by the throst. The animal, knowing 
ond Spring her, quitted his grasp of his victim in order 
te sveid hmrting her. 

Sfx caree were precious to the aged, they wera more 
#0 $0 Whe youth. In the science of education I never 
aaa Shee parpaveed. She hed the happy art of inspir- 
49k confidence without foriziting respect, She won our 
Thenrbe and they wera laid open to her. She made every 
sptoper allowance, grented every proper indulgence, yet 
Suee Setomted much penetration, would quickly discern 
Piow, and vigikently guard against it Her com- 
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pany and converse were as pleasing as profitable, and 
it is a proof of this that the young men who boarded 
at my father’s, and who generally called her “aun,” 
used to prefer sitting with her on First-day evenings 
while we were at meeting, which her poor health seldom 
permitted her to attend, to amusing themselves in other 
ways at atime when they were free from observation. 
After ons of these visits I remember my aunt remarking 
the emotion with which Henry Leslis read to her the 
lamentation of Esau on being supplanted by Jacob. 
Henry wept and sobbed, and I'll warrant my aunt did 
80 too, for seldom has there throbbed s more sympa- 
thizing heart. 

Her limited circumstances, it would appear, forbade 
her indulging her natural benevolence, but she con- 
trived to unite the pious offices of humanity with that 
strict economy which it behoved her to practise. She 
seemed to possess the gift of healing. The country 
resorted to her for advice. She kepta large assortment 
of drugs, she distilled simples, she sold to those who 
could afford to pay, and dispensed gratis to those who 
could not. In her rides she called to see or enquire 
for her patients. She was firm as well as tender, 
resisted imposition, and her foresight and presence of 
mind seldom deserted her, When a young woman, 
while out walking in Dublin with 2 friend of her own 
age, they were surprised by the appearance of a wild 
tnmultuous mob, which they found it impossible to 
avoid. Her companion was ready to faint, and my 
aunt's terrors were perhaps little less, but she ex- 
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ertixt kepielf to suppress them, and in a loud and 
axitmeted: tone encouraged her friend to come on ; ‘‘for,” 
$dded: eho, “they are our own Liberty boya, and will 
nos bert wa?’ A hnzva instantly followed this expres- 
ait. of confidence from the pleased multitude, who made 
& Jane for the fortunate damaels to pasa through. 

‘My aunt got little ont to religious meetings, or to 
méetings for discipline ; her ill health and her care of 
the aged and youth might plead an excuse, but I never 
heard her plead any. Religion assumes not the same 
form in. every character ; some are called upon to fulfil 
ite inore active duties ; others in retirement fulfil what 
is. tequired of them. “ Let her alone,” said Elizabeth 
Rokineon, in a mesting held in my aunt’s house, “ashe 
hath done what she could.” She commended and 
recotamended decent pride, by which she meant ab- 
eteitting from low or méan actions or company. She 
wae not so strict in matters of dress ag my mother, 
though she carefally avoided counteracting her plana. 

My worthy mother, cautious not to grant more liberty 
$0 har own children than to those of her husband's first 
-wifa, really granted us less; for at the time when par- 
fienlar distinguishing marke of plainness were put upon 
fits, they were also put upon us, though we were 
several yeara younger than they were; and our youth 
Poxidared these distinctions much more remarkable. 
ur! vistors as’ well as our aunt wished our mother to 
welex-& little towarda us in this respect, but this was a 
oid. not to be disputed, and whether it was that our 

was secluded 80 much from the world, or that 
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our tastes did not yet lie in that direction, her intent 
waa acootnplished, and the fondness for dreas 60 natural 
to youth was pretty much starved ; nay, it beoame, 
perhaps, a matter of too much indifference to my sister 
and me. Yet to Friends, who profess simplicity, cer 
tainly simplicity in dress ought to belong ; it is a kind 
of fence, and where o manifest disregard of our customa 
in this respect is evinced, it invites to associations 
inconsistent with our education, and betrays an attach- 
ment to an object unworthy to engross a rational mind. 

In reading, also, my annt was less severe than my 
mother, There wers few if any bocks at that time 
valcwated for children which combined entertainment 
with instruction, and there was great danger of our flying 
to stolen gratifications in this wey withont judgment or 
discrimination, had not my mother possessed s fondness 
for history, which she encouraged in us, and had not 
my aunt indulged us now and then with books of 
entertainment. The worst of this was, that the book 
was clapped under the cushion of her chair when my 
mother appeared. JI had, by my aunt’s permission, 
a collection of ballnds containing “The Babes in the 
Wood,” “Chevy Chase,” “Pennyworth of Wit,” and 
others of equal respectability—but the very word ballad 
wos a word of disgrace, At one time I stood at my 
aunt Fuljer’s gate with this favorite volume in my hand, 
when J saw my mother approaching; I ran ia, terrified, 
to hide my book, and my muther rebuked me after- 
wards for not running to meet her. 

My aunt kept her house neat, and was active in her 
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demectip comcerna. Being well skilled is the acience 
at.cgakery, her dittle dinners were very comfortable. 
She. pestectiy understood the roasting of » pig or o 
bate,. My father was always imvited on these occasions 
(ity tacther made ita point not to dine abroad), and 
kip. aunyivinlity and enjoyment of the little repast 
haighbened the general eatiafaction, My aunt's pstiente 
Sragentty brought her a present af « hare; this sho 
opndedied lest they ahould incur the aspersion of poach- 
ing, eed. it became a standing joke that my father 
avked whe was the donor, and my aunt refused to tell, 
Om. tee of these oucesions my sister Margaret, his 
eldest daughter, delighted him by a nemark which was 
frapeantly quoted afterwanis, “Here are the hare and 
sammy: friends,” 

Two lite boarders, illegitimate sons of Stratford 
Byes, the-warden of Galway, made part of my aunt's 
fgsedly about thia time, When their foster-father 
hrought thain to school, Tom Eyre was not long out of 
petkingetz, and Sam still wore them. My mother was 
fepefal leet they should be hurt in so large a achool 
6, Riguer boys, and she prevailed upon my aunt to 
‘Mets charge of them, It was aasy for children to win 
ey cami fove; and these were peculiarly engaging 
Wed.inioresting. If any one was born to be a soldier, I 
olen teought it waa Tom Eyre, His undaunted, open 

. gad the spirit of his fine black eyes 

a disposition full of courage. Poor Sam 

Se Tioand that this disposition was apt to degenerate 
Site byreaxiy, for Toxa, om his return from school, some- 
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times dashed our playthings about the room, despiaing 
our teats as well as our amusements. Yet Tom was 
truly goodnatured when not under the influence of an 
impetuosity of temper which required the able hand of 
my aunt to restrain. Her calm reasoning allayed the 
tampert of his passion, and melted him into tears of 
contrition. With all bis failings, Tom was a universal 
favourite, whilst Sam possessed sweetness of temper, 
an early rense of rectitude, and a superior degres of 
understanding. He was more grave than his brother, 
and less apt to speak at random. His countenance was 
like our idoa of that of an ange), and his mind did not 
belie his conntenance. Sometimes he gently rebuked 
his brother: Tom hore this with impatience, and when 
he knew he had deserved a lecture, and thought Sam 
was proparing one for him, he tried to ward it off by 
exclaiming, ‘Now, Sam, none of your philosophy, or 
Tl lick you!” Tom, however, had his own philoso- 
phy, and thus he reasonod: “I think I love another 
“ boy better than Sam, but if that boy and Sam were 
falling from a house, I would run to catch Sazn.” 

We all took small-pox at the same time. My attack 
was the lightest, and I was first able to leave my room 
to visit the Eyres. Great as was our joy at meeting, we 
did not part without a quarrel, But thoy suffered no 
one else to affront me or displease me, reserving to 
themselves the exclusive right. When wewere some 
years older, the echvolboys, taking advantage of my 
simplicity, enclosed me in a tub without a bottom, and 
declared that they would not set me free unless on con- 
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dition-that I ¢hould ask the svening’a play for them. 
Ewa foo naueh chagrined te. consent, and my situation 
wae miortifying indeed, when Sam came np, and, insist- 
ing tpon my unconditional enlargement, his command 
was inttantly obeyed, though he was but a little boy. 
We were much of one age, and we dearly loved onv 
another, Ab! why, then, waz that sweet age clouded 
with.qaarrels? And why must I remember with regret 
thet Sam and I pulled each other's hair behind my 
grandmether's wcteen, in a contest for the possession of 
a hele. in it, which we called a window} And why 
did we ali three regularly fight when the showman 
ceme. With his box, because one of the glasses was 
cracked, 2d none of us would willingly consent to look 
through fftat ons } 

‘Wher these boys had been two years at school, their 
father cams to see them, and he liked their situation so 
well thal he eent for two older boys whom he had at 
exhodd'éri'Englend, where they were taught, boarded, 
and difhed for £10 a year each. Accordingly Edward 
andl Robert were added to my aunts household. They 
wars fine boys, but, unlike their younger brothers, 
wart not at all remarkable. Time rolled on. Their 
father, while on a visit to Dublin, was seized with an 
apepilectic fit, and dropped dead. His widow, while 
the ved, continued the attention to his children (they 
Ween.@ot hera) which he had bestowed on them ; but 
alevift wot long survive her husband, and then eles 
penta «tate woe manifest. Their antl who strove to 
from them the provision their father had 
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bequeathed them, died in a similar manner to his bro- 
ther, in the Parliament house. Whether the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of their birth made it difficult to 
seoure their property, or from whatever cause, certain 
it was their guardians could do nothing for them ; and 
my father, seeing that if he deserted them they had 
no earthly friend, would not abandon the orphans to 
an wnpitying world, but kept them till they were fit to 
go to business; and thus, for education, board, and 
clothing, a debt of £800 was incurred. Children 
though they were, they understood and felt this kind- 
ness; and I remember one evening when we swam our 
tagger boats down the river, and talked of hidden tres- 
sures found under stones in fairy streams, that Edward 
Eyre breathed his wish to find a pot of gold: “ And 
then,” said he, “I would pay the master.” 

Poor Edward! Very soon after, he took measles, 
which fell upon his lungs, and carried him off Tom 
wept bitterly over the breathless corpse, till he declared 
his fountain of tears was quite dry. Edward waa par- 
ticularly attached to him, although they were only half- 
brothers, being children of different mothers. On his 
death-bed he recommended Tom seriously to my 
mother’s care, aa he said that he feared most for him, 
he was so “arch.” And thus was this youth merci- 
fuly taken, in his fourteenth: year, from a world 
through which his brothers had to struggle with vari- 
ous fortunes. Tom, after all this trouble, said he could 
not bear to hear of death, for he dreaded dying before 
he saw Dublin. Little did he then dream of his future 
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wendertigs. In course of time Robert was pleced with 
#a attéeney, and Tom and Sam were apprenticed to 
apothecaries, who tock advantage of thair unprotected 
state to treat them harshly. When their old master 
visited Dublin, they poured ont their complaints aa 
mito s paternal bosom. Once, as Sam told his artless 
tale, he zaw that hia eufferings torched the good man’s 
heart. He thought they touched it too deeply, and, 
looking wp in his face with one of hig inexpressibly 
eweet miles, he added, “Oh! master, I shall do very 
weil” Ree father had them remoyed to other situa- 


Gtmy sixteen, to seck his fortune beyond the 
am. accompanied his brother three milea on 
peping bitterly, for it was their first, and, 
Aretoved their final separation Not all the 
matef wovelty nor all the allurements of military 
giorg eeuld exppress the pangs felt at this solemn part- 
ist s\2d Tom’s heart felt heavy indeed when he 
pasted by Baellitore, and eaw no old acquaintance at 
the top of the avenue leading down to the village. 
This cruel disappointment added weight to his knap- 
gaek.and wearinsss to the fatigue of his long march on 
foot fiom Dublin to Cork. He embarked at Cove, and 
famded on the American ahore, young, unprotected, 
imexparienced, but fall of health, spirits and courage. 
Aboat two years after Tom’s embarkation, Sam 
entered tha navy. He became a midshipman in the 
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Foudroyaxt, under Captain Jervia, now Earl 8. Vin- 
cent, of whom he spokes most warmly in his letters to 
his old master—letiers worthy of the master and the 
pupil. The lost of these was dated fram on board the 
Saperbe, which was destined for the Fast Indies, He 
mulled fall of the sanguine hopes and ambrtion which 
animate s young, ardent, and generous mind. 

Thas were the carly companions of my childhood 
bormy sway on the waves of ambition or entexprise, 
while my own youth glided gently down the quiet 
current of my uneventful life. 
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Or my Gathers succeeding tc a amall estate on which 

the Mill now stands, my Aunt Carleton removed to 
Gxiessbenk, and we bade adien to the old habitation of 
Foller’s Court, and to the field where the little cow 
Tidy graned, and where Tom Eyre, Sam, and I planted 
our teeth when they dropped out, in the fond hope of 
acine marvellous growth, such as had resulted from the 
svedasatal experiment of Cadmus. Indeed ao little idea 
kad I of the nature of vegetation, that I applauded my 
mgecity i: secretly laying seeda of swoet-pea in a hole 
in the flocs by the parlour hearthetone, anticipating my 
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mother’s agreeable surprise when she should see the 
flowers in bloom by her fireside. To Griesebank we 
went, followed by Tidy and the pig. I cannot say whes- 
ther it was that very pig which I once saw stand on his 
hind legs, and with his nose lift the knocker of the 

hall-toor to gain admittance into the house All my 

aunt’s domestica and domestic animals were somewhat 

extraordinary in my eyes, and the care of them consti- 

tuted no inconsiderable part of her happiness ; indeed 

the kind attention which her leisure and her humanity 

Jed her to pay might very well produce peculiar effects 

At one time, when her health was ailing, and her lively 

spirits were depressed by confinement to a sick cham- 

ber, a cousin to amuse her brought her three egps 
which the parent hen had deserted after bringing 
forth a clutch. The invalid placed these eggs in a 
basket of wool close to her hearthstone, and her care 
was soon rewarded by the appearance of three little 
chickens, which sho cherished and fed with such watch- 
ful attention that they attached themselves to her aa to 
a parent hen. They grew into two beautiful pulleta 
and acock. Their mutual attachment continued, and 
the hens were wont to lay their eges on a cushion under 
their mistrese’s chair. It was told of her well-trained 
dog, that, though accustomed to attend his mistress 
wherever she went, he never attempted to accompany 
her when she had on her green apron and long black 
hood At that time a bright light green silk apron was 
worn by the female Friend when going to mecting ; also 
a black silk hood with long ends or lappets, and no 
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bommet. She had aino a tame stare which spoke pretty 
distinctly, and whistied “ High Barnaby” to admiration, 
turning the tune sccurately. “Jacob,” for that was his 
name, was very particularly attended to, and the servant 
‘often said he would be in his warm grave but for the 
mistress, Poor Jacob died vary soon after her, at the 
ape of fourteen. 

The Great House of the village was inhabited by 
the witow and family of the elder Maurice Keatinge. 
She was a woman of great respect and worth, and was 
allied to the poet Waller. Her second son Cadogan 
and her four unmarried daughters cheered her declining 
ge with exemplary affection. They were somewhat 
advansed in years, which they took no pains to disguise. 
Though of the first family in the country, their attention 
to their neighbours of every description bespoke their 
‘humility ac well as their benevolence; their manners 
were soft and polite as well as kind and good-natured. 
Thair simplicity and affability of demeanor in no wise 
abated the desp respect which was ever paid them. 
The poor beheld them with reverence, and no class 
esteemed it an honour conferred upon “Madam Keat- 
inge” when the Duke of Leinster's equipage with out- 
riders rolled into the village, bringing the duke and 
dnehees to dine with her, thongh the inhabitants 
pressed forward with eager eyes to catch a glimpse of 
& “yoal live duke.” The old Jady never visited; she 
‘peat ber day in devotion and reading, and closed the 
evening with cards, at which she played for amusement 
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Except ot the Great Honse, my aunt's, and Joseph 
Wills’a, all the parlours had earthen floora; the hall- 
doors opened with iron latches, and were withont 
knockers; and most of the windows wera casementa 
In process of time, as a taste for elegance arose, the 
varthen floors wore found to he damp and liable te 
hrenk, and then it was impossible to repair them ; ao 
they ware replaced by bonrds and listing carpets; the 
visement windows yave place to saahes ; and grinning 
lions’ heads guarded and ormmamented the hall-doors, 
Klizabeth Shackleton, though she endured the demoli- 
tius of her Hoor, thought the washing of the boards of 
xuch o large room would be a job of too great magni- 
bul; aa sho procured flags from Rosenallis for her 
parlour, lfowever, as taste gained ground, even that 
room wea Bibmitted to timber flooring, and the pickaxe 
at length invaded the Meeting-house, where the old- 
faxhicnod Mouring, with loose boards laid under the feet 
of the womot: Friends, had remained time out of mind. 
‘here wos no place of worship in Ballitore except the 
Friends’ meeting-house. To Crookstown, about half- 
it uuile clistant, resorted the inhabitants who were of 
the Romish persuasion, and those of the Established 
(‘huroh nttended service at Timolin, An usher of that 
profeaaion was always employed at the school, who 
macompanied the buys to this place of worship, and 
huurd them their catechism. 

My fathor used to entertain us by anecdotes of the 
athoul as it was in his boyhood, some of which I 
dtunl] introduce here. The lively spirits of the school- 
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boys often led ta misehisvous tricks, to the anttoyance 
of thd mélghbours, expecially of those who complained 
of thers, My grandfather, wishing to oxaniine into 
some offentes of this nature, and to exercise justice on 
the delinquente; requested the attendance of some of 
the waighbours; Charles Braddock was one of the 
mumbes,. They took their seats, the venerable Abra- 
hata: took his, and the boys, overwhelmed with the 
eommeioganess of their misdeeds, awaited in fearful 
expectation. A pause preceded the enquiry, when, on 
m #udden, the awful silence was broken by Charles 
Braddeck roaring forth, 
The charye ia prepared, and the judges are met : 
The lawyers all ranged—as terrible ahow. 

The svlatunity of the scend in a moment vanished, and 
even: the graye countenance of the master relaxed. 
Chafley wat a rattle; he continned to rattle away in 
“pross, to show the impossibility of detecting the chief 
oieader, as all had auch a propensity to transgreas ; 
“ For,” said he, “aa my turkeys stood on the wall by 
“‘the pond, one of the mischievous little fellows, as he 
“par past, gould rot resist the temptation of knocking 
“m.éurkey into the water!’ My father’s heart died 
within. him, for it was he had done the deed. But his 
fours were headless; Charley would not tell who was 
‘¢he enlprit, and the court of justice was broken up 
“with a, general admonition. 

Tn those carly times there was a Jad at school, Henry 
Geahamn by name. He was in the army, and received 
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pay ; his manners and air were military. A “ berring- 
oat” took place, and Abraham Shackleton, after having 
tried other methods in vain, forced the dour with a 
sledge-hammer. While this was being done, the garrison 
strove to capitulate. They asked for “a week’s play.” 
—“No.” “A day’s play.”—“No.” “An evening's 
play."—“No.” “Pardon for their fault."—“No.” Gra- 
ham snapped a pistol, which missed fire. The offenders 
were led to punishment: those who expressed sorrow 
for what they had done escaped the dreaded whipping. 
(Graham would not, and was whipped, He was then 
askeil waa he sorry now 1—“ No." He was whipped 
agnin, Waa he eorry ?—“‘ No.” He was whipped 
again. Was he sorry 1—“ Yes; he was sorry that the 
pistol had missed fire!” Though his master conld not 
overcome his inflexibility, he won his affections, and 
an attachment waa formed between them which conti- 
nied while Graham lived He corresponded with his 
master when he went abroad, and sent him the plan of 
the English camp. At the battle of Fontenoy, when 
lining on hia men, he called out to them with gay 
hamnour, “A dneat to any man who will make a pun.” 
In Was rotroat of the English at this battle, the officers 
kop at the rear of their men to be ready to head them 
if thay returned to the charge. This was Graham’s 
attention when aapont eannon-bali struck him between 
tis shoubilers, and his men ran to support him. “ Lay 
mu down, my buds,” said he, “and let me die easy.” 
Thay did so, utul he expired, 

Whon tho vonorable Abraham Shackleton had re- 
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‘signed: into the hands of his son his poat of usefulness 
to the rising generation, he employed his time either in 
religions visita, or in cultivating his land at home ; for 
he was active for his years, and, delighting in agriculture, 
wea wont to work with his own men in summer-time 
with bis coat stripped off, and labouring as hard as they 
did. A poor man who saw him assisting in shaking 
his orchard viguroualy in hie seventy-second year, enu- 
merated the perfections which were apparent even then 
in his frame, and concluded with, “It would be a mur- 
der you should ever die!” My little sister and I wera 
sotnemes indulged in being permitted to accompany 
him to his meadowa, to toss the hay with small pitch- 
forke-which he had got made for us. He was kind to 
ua, but was never pleased when he saw us playing with 
our dolls, Hie general deportment was very grave, yet 
we loved and venerated without fearing him. I re- 
member one evening, when he had been deseribing to 
we Shackleton Houze, the family mansion near Bingley 
im Yorkehire, of which I now only recollect its being 
bailt of hewn stone, that I thought within myself, “How 
can: I ever survive my dear grandfather?” The stars 
which he pointed out to me from the hall-door at Griese- 
bank are the only ones with which I am acquainted, 
althongh long afterwards I studied astronomy; and I 
never look up at the belt of Orion (which in our childish 
gine we azed to call “the Insh gentleman, O’Ryan,”) 
‘the polar star, and Ursa Major, without fondly recalling 
the good old man. 

Jn.1369 he went to the yearly meeting of London 
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for the last time, and took my brother with him. His 
illustrious pupil Edmund Burke prevailed on hia te 
pay him 4 visit at Beaconsfield, and sent his coach to 
convey him thither. My grandfather shrank from the 
idea of riding in such a grand coach, and offered 
Burke’s servant half-a-guinea to permit him to travel 
on his own horse, but the servant firmly refused; and, 
however reluctant, the humble man had to consent to 
be conveyed in unwelcome pomp to the arms of his 
pupil, who treated him with that hospitality, kindness, 
and respect which his sincere affection dictated, Jn 
the following winter the candles suddenly went out 
in our meeting-house without any apparent caus, 
and the subsequent illness of “the old master” in- 
terpreted this into an omen of his death. His spirit, 
disengaged from the world, awaited in calm acquiescence 
the Divine wiil, and often overflowed in sweet coun- 
sels to those who visited him, although through his 
Jong life he had been always “swift to hear, slow te 
speak.” f 
Amongst his visitors at this time was Mary Watson, 
niece to Dr. Fothergill She had been lately married to 
Robert Watson, and was on her way to his home in 
Waterford. The degree of eclat which attended her 
arriva) in Ireland was surprising. Her dress, which 
was remarkable for Quaker elegance, came directly into 
fashion. The gifts of Noture and fortune, the adoration 
of a doating husband, and the general admiration she 
excited might naturally exalt the mind of a young 
woman of one and twenty years of age; but no con- 
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esoushebtiof any ment of her own appeared in her. 
Methinks J still behold the interesting picturey and 
} mambather the very spot whero I eat, a little silent, 
observant child,-and looked on the decaying form of 
the patriarchal Abraham Shackleton on his dying-bed, 
his wmasiated hand stretched forth, while beside him 
knelt ihe lovely creature in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, heightened by her elegance of apparel, bend- 
ing -het hodd, raising her white hands to her eyes, 
end, all dissolved in team, listening with the deepest 
sttentiom:to the impressive words of the expiring saint 
en-ahe received his blessing, “Do thou worthily in 
Bebratah and be famous in Bethlehem.” 

‘On mideunsmer-day, 1771, our venerable grandfather 
expired. His family, assembled around his death-bed, 
witnageed the humble resignation with which the puri- 
fad. apixit took its flight. He had led a righteous life, 
sadwas blessed in the reward of a tranquil, hopeful, 
trusting, death-bed ; for ‘ Blessed are the dead that die 
in. theLord ” 

i greab concourse of Friends came from distant parts 
tyabtend the funeral. Although it was a fine summer's 
day, #4 thondered while Hlizabeth Hutchinson appeared 
indwatimony, in the course of which she quoted, “O 
Tnth, srbere is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
vi¢tery:1”. The deep, awful voice of nature added 
te dhe. polermanity of that scene in the graveyard, embo- 
eomed.in the dark grove of fir-treea. My father long 
hewailen].the death of his worthy parent, I remember 
bis testing into tears at his own table; and he was in 
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the habit of retiring to the room where his father died 
to gige vent to his sorrow in silence and solitude, It 
was remarkable to see a cheerful, happily circumstanced 
isan, in the prime of life, lament with euch prolonged 
affliction the loss of an ayed parent. 

On this occasion Edinund Burke thus expressed 
himself to my father: “I am heartily affected with 
“ the snbject of your last letter. I had a true honour 
“and affection for that excellent man. I feel some- 
“ thing like a satisfaction in the midst of my concern 
“ which Thad not in the same degree before, that £ 
“was fortunate enough to have him once more under 
“my roof before his departure. He waa indeed a man 
“of singular picty, rectitude, and virtue, and he had 
“ along with these qualities a native elegance of man- 
* ners which nothing but genuine good-nature and uon- 
“ affected simplicity of heart can give, and which they 
“ will give infallibly, be the exterior forms what they 
“will.” 

In speaking of my early days, I must not omit 
to mention James and Nanny Mc Connaughty. Who 
that knew us has not known James and Nanny? 
Their honesty, their neatness, their simplicity, and 
aver: their singularities claimed affection aud respect. 
Nanny had been servant to my father, and her inte- 
grity and diligence, and above all her piety, gained her 
universal esteem. An old man sometimes frequented 
Ballitore, by name John Me Connaughty, famous for 
having made 4 perfect pun. It waa thus: John, hav- 
ing joined the Society of Friends, entered into a reli- 
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gious: diepntation with a clergyman, who threatened, at 
length, that he would cane him. “I belicve,*ypaid 
Jolx, vw thou hast more of the spirit of Cain [cane] 
than of Abel [able] in thee.” Old John was charmed 
with the good qualities of Nanny Waring, and destined 
her for wife to his son James, whom, on his return 
home, he sent te visit her. One bon mot amongst 
others is recorded of James during his courtship. While 
arguing om one occasion with his beloved upon some 
imdifferent matter, she said, by way of reproving his 
positiveness, that she believed he wanted to persuade 
her out of her name. “It is the very thing I wish 
most to. do,’ replied the briek bachelor. His wish 
was accomplished ; and as they were retuming from 
beving presented their marriage, while James rode 
sitentively beside his intended bride, a person re- 
marked, not very kindly, on his complaisance, and 
added, “Bot when poverty comes in at the door, love 
will fly out at the window.” Nanny never forgot this 
sexca#m. She often repeated it, and always with this 
obeervation: “No, no! though poverty came in at the 
door, love never flew out at the window.” 

They lived at my father's, James as steward, and 
Manny aa childron’s maid. Ifa boy ran away from 
school, James was despatched after him, and such was 
hig success that the boys gave him the name of “the 
bleod-hound.” They loved him heartily notwithstand- 
ing... He was well gsteemed, cheerful, and eo religiously 
dinpossd, that he sometimes spoke as a minister in our 
getigious meetings. On one of these occasions his text 
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was concerning the elect lady and her children. I 
perplexed him by running to him after meeting, to ask 
what Indy he had been telling us of—* Was it [Lady 
Burrows?” who sometimes called to see him, for he 
had been a steward to her father. He frequently 
introduced extempore rhymes into his conversation, 
which entertained his hearers, and dalighted us little 
ones. 

When he afterwards left my father’s service, and 
took the grist-mill on the river, his integrity procured 
him the title of “the honest miller.” But his simplicity 
was often imposed upon, and he extended hospitality 
to thoss who brought their corn to be ground oftener 
than was consistent with economy, or with poor Nan- 
ny’a ease of body or mind. Having met with some 
offence in the market of Athy, James posted on his 
milJ-door a written invitation to the neighbouring 
farmera to bring their corn and commodities to Balli- 
tore on the second day of the week The invitation 
was accepted, and thus a market was established, A 
few years after this, a weekly market and three fairs 
wore ostablished at Ballitore. If a market afforded 
4 scone delightful for its novelty and bustle, how 
much more delightful was a fair! Ale-houses were 
increased, which did not add to the happiness of the 
inhabitants. Law was called in to preserve order, and 
thease who lost any of their goods went stoutly to 
search suspected houses, having previously borrowed 
Ephraim Boake's search-warrant, which, though long 
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very much the worse for weaz, continued in use and 
eateem for a good share of thirty years. 

Dnutrimg the absence of our parents at the yearly meet- 
ing in Dublin, my aunt always removed to. the school, 
to see that all went right in the house-keeping, and she 
took my sister and me with her. The large family— 
the daya—the bostle—eo different from our usual re- 
tirement!—it waa the world, and the world has ite 
charms! On theese occasions my sunt always gave us one 
day to spend to our heart’scontent. This day, devoted 
to pleasure, I knew not what to compare itto. Our little 
companions cams to us with their dolls newly dreased 
as were ours. <A feast was prepared, in which a pud- 
ding and decanters filled with wine were conspicuous, 
It is troa these decanters were only two ands of an 
hour-glass, but they contained sufficient to afford each 
@ tdste, Yet ench is the nature of pleasure, that our 
epimta generally flagged towards evening, and the day 
geldom ended ss it began. I am ready to conclude that 
had the yearly meeting held longer than a week, we. 
should have tired of the world, and sighed for our 
quiet sbode, where a race up the Mill-avenue, when a. 
carriage passed along the high road, to get a peep at 
the fine folk it might chance to contain, made one of 
our chief amusémenta.. 

Even into our quiet abode: trouble and temptation 
sometimes intruded. Well do Eremember that evening 
when, with no intention of breaking our preacribed 
bounds, we stretched our necka over the orchard 
to procure a aight of feate of horsemanship W 
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were being exhibited in a neighbouring field ; but Tom 
Wray and John Elsey, who saw our situation, prompted 
by good-nature or politeness, approached and prevailed 
upon us to descend the ditch, We went with the 
timidity of conscious misdoing, and, mixing with the 
crowd of spectators, did not lose this uneasy sense in 
the entertainment which s0 new a scene afforded. Yet 
amusement was beginning to be the predominant sensa- 
tion, when, to our utter dismay and confusion, James 
Mc Connaughty made his appearance! I do not think 
he spoke one word, but we followed him from the 
place of diversion with countenances glowing with 
shame, and hearts smitten with remorse. Thus were 
we introduced inte the presence of our aunt and our 
sister Margaret. My discerning aunt saw we were 
already punished, and added litle to our punishment > 
but my sister hed become “ serious,” and had sincerely” 
embraced relizion. Affrighted at the slippery paths of— 
youth, she regarded our error with more severity tham— 
did our more experienced aunt. Her lecture was very~ 
grave on our having clandestinely stolen away to- 
partake of amusements which we knew would not be 
approved of, and she inquired how the query periodically 
asked in our meetings of discipline, concerning attend- 
ance at “ vain sports and places of diversion,” could 
ba answered. At this climax we verily believed we 
were in imminent danger of being disowned by the 
Society. We burst into tears, which ceased not to 
flow till we lost the sense of our guilt and sorrow 
in the sweet oblivion of sleep. 
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Thoogh our general conduct was, I suppose, not 
more correct than that of other children of our age 
who hed like advantages, we had greai awe, not to ay 
terror, on our minds of committing offences against 
region. For this reason we thought we mms not 
speak to transgressors ; and I remember an incident 
singular enough, which befel me when very young, I 
was exgaged in working a pair of pockets for myself in 
a shell pattern with green worsted. My brother called 
in; I showed him my pocket ; and, willing te exhibit 
my dexterity, began to work at it, when on a mdden I 
recollected it was First-iay. Alarmed at what I had 
done, I laid my work down in dismay, and went to my 
favourita window in the garret, which commanded a 
pretty view. While I was thus solacing my eyes and 
comforting my heart, the window-saeh fell on my neck, 
and made me a prisoner. I roared with afl my might 
My aunt heard the cries, which being ontsde the 
house, sha feared one of us had fallen into “the 
Scones,” and ran about greatly terrified, to search for 
ae, whilst the continued wailings resounded im her ears. 
At length, finding that no one came to the rescue, I 


but I firmly believed that this accident befell me be- 
cause I had broken the sabbath. 

As I could resd when fonr years old, I was able to 
peruse Stephen Cnsp’s “ Short History of a Long Tra- 
val from Babylon to Bethel,” an allegory I by no 
mena understood, Believing the whale to be literally 


ee 
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true, J] was wonderfully desirous to see that house 

which was the end and reward of so wearisome a jout 

ney. I frequently ascended a sloping flower-bank ir 

the garden, to gaze with awe-struck aduuration on the 

house now much enlarged and called Willowbrook, 

which, a8 children measure everything by their own 

sive, I thought at such a distance must ba the object 

of my ardent desires. How I was undeceived I know 
not, but undeceived J was; and, on my grandfather's 
return from a London yearly meeting, thinking that 
Bethel was surely the object of so long a journey, E 
approached him with the enquiry if he had seen. 
 God’s house.” 

Griessbank was indeed a delightful residence, and 
continues to be so, though the neatly clipped hedges 
which ran through the middle of the orchard, and were 
terminated by “Peggy's arbour,” are now entirely gone. 
My portiality for orchards may arise from my having 
spent so much timo in this ene, where I often roamed 
for hours alone ; for my young mind was rather of 4 
contemplative turn, and the impediment in my speech 
made me avoid company in which I was not perfectly 
at my ease. This retired spot permitted me to indulge 
my little reveries, sometimes sitting on the mount, and 
yazing with delight on the surrounding scenery ; which 
was not the less admired because it was familiar, for I 
ever had a passionate love for the beautics of nature. 
At other times 1 amused imyself with carving on the 
bark of the trees ; and, when the red sap followed the 
incision, I thought of Ovid’s legends of mortals trans- 
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formed infa trees, and queried, could exch things be? 
‘Wee this blood; and had I inflicted a wound f 

At the close of the year, or rather the beginning of 
the new-one, the mummers paraded the village. These 
were’ fwo tmen, wearing shirts adorned with ribbons 
orez their clothes, and attended by a frightful maak, 
which they called a “pickle-herring.” My horror of 
then: was beyond telling. Indead they were 4 general 
tertor to children ; but they afforded so much emusea- 
ment to the people, that the wiser part of our commn- 
mty were unable to suppress them. In after years the 
Whiteboy Act frightened the mummors as much as 
they had frightened others, and put a stop to their 


There lived at the foot of the Nine-tres-hill, about 
4his time, s comfortable farmer named Loughlin Duffy. 
‘His son Thomas, when nine years old, while returning 
trem: the funeral of a brother, was suddenly taken ill, 
and lost hie speech and the power of walking. Con- 
Going im this state, he permitted no one to sea him 
ext; bet took what was left for him, taught his brothers 
wml sisters to read and write, wrote s good hand him- 
mifynnd performed eaveral works of ingenuity, such as 
‘tmiking = fiddle, a wooden lock, &c., under the bed- 
d@tiiee, There was, of course, but one cause assigned 
dep this snarvellous dispensation: Tom was fairy-struck. 
Sha faivies visited and instructed him in the soli- 
‘ada of his confinement ; he waa serving his appren- 
Micesthipy to them, and at the end of seven years he 
/ word? come forth a great doctor, The term, however, 
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eomtinged two years lomger, and om bis recovery Tom 
became 2 schoolmaster, which cecupetion ba filled with 
eredit among the lower ranks for the remainder of his 
life. He seemed to enjoy good health, his constitution 
when he arived at matunty having probably crercome 
those nervous aifeetions which were the eanse of his 
strange eomditiun ; but he was ever «mall im sims, and 
hai a dwindled, pale appearanca After his neigh- 
bours had looked for a while for something extraordi- 
nary from him, the fairy theory seemed forgotten. To 
viet him im his confinement made a favounte walk for 
oor visitors. Not far distant from his habitation was 
the Rath of Mullaghmast, the chief abode of fairies in 
this country, and the place where they held their court. 
Tradition also reported it to have been a Danish fort ; 
and the hole in the centre, which was bare of grass, 
was asserted to have been made to contain the blood of 
their prisoners of war, for no grass ever grew where 
human blood had been shed, As another proof of this 
aasertion, a bare spot on the Nine-tree-hill was shown 
as that where a gentleman named Dillon had been shot 
in a duel. 

All the learning and piety in our village could not 
conquer the superstition of the ege. A neighbour died 
ofa malignant fever; he had a thrice repented dream 
hefore he took ill, in which « voice called to him three 
timea, * Prepare!’ It seems as if intimations of no 
common import have been occasionally thas conveyed, 
and that some attention is due to them; but, as all 
yuo things are eabject to abuse, superstition has made 
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of drseity insienments of torbare to weak and suscep- 
tihle minds; and, alas! superstition waa one of the 
eine of \Raliitore, The desth of one of the Fuller 
feanily ares atid to be annowneed by the melodious 
Wailing ef ths Banshes, who, when viaible, appeared in 
the foam of « besutiful woman combing her hair. For 
the tet of the neighbours the croaking of a raven suf- 
Hoed: os these solamn occasiona, The spirits of the 
dispexted were aaid to be seen gliding through the 
yoosting-hease grove; and “the Eunner,” a stream flow- 
ing through the beart of the villege, could not be 
ereriad after midnight without fear and trembling. 
The candies going ont suddenly during an evening 
mesting fornteld the death of the venerable Abraham 
Shackleton ; previous to which candlea went out seve- 
aul tion ia tha ebamber of a little pupil, and even my 
seueiiie teothar deemed it a warning that her father- 
in-lasy would shortly expire—which he did. 
Seacngst the pupils at; this period was a young Quaker 
from Jamaica, Jesse Balrieves, On rising one morn- 
ing and beholding the ground covered with anow, a 
aight be never had seen before, he called out in asto- 
sishment, “O boys! seo all the sugar!” Many West 
Asatigna were sont to this echool Tyo of these, New- 
maseand Sam Curtin, were so eral] and so lively, that, 
feasitig harm should come to them in their wanderings, 
sgeamother kept them pinned, literally pinned, to her 
apeon,. She hed them to sleep in her room, and 
*itadehed: them with a mother’s care. Poor little New- 
zoam mxayed from her once, to hig cost, for one of 
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his schoolfellows, in attempting to mow, grievouely 
wounded him with the scythe. My mother needed 
all her fortitude, tenderness and skill, and all thees 
she possessed in no common degree. Edward Miles, 
the village shoemaker, was immediately summoned, he 
closed the wound, which was in the calf of the leg, 
with two stitches ; my mother applied her favourite 
aty ptic—* the liquid balsam,” (made of Solomon’s seal 
and white sugar pounded together}—the child was 
kept on low diet, no fever came on, end a cure waa 
speedily effected, The lad who wielded the scythe 
was compelled to sit by while Newman’s wound was 
dressing, and this was punishment enough. 

The high-spirited lads of this time generally mani- 
fested an ambition for the army. It was so with 
young Black. Immediately on leaving school, he re- 
signed the luxuries of his paternal home for the hard- 
ships of the camp in the war with America, He served 
with Lord Cornwallis, who noticed him, encouraged 
his abilities, and employed him in drawing mape and 
taking observations. This unfortunate youth was 
wounded, made captive, and confined in a crowded 
prison, without sufficient bedding, proper food, or any 
of the comforts which might alleviate his distressing 
fate. Thus he died, and dying remembered Ballitore, 
saying just at tho close, “Ah! if I were in Ballitore, I 
should not be thus.” This intelligence came from a 
brother officer, who was a complete stranger to us, 

Soon after Tom Eyre had left us, Wiliam Cornwallis 
Hall came to school. The striking likeness which he 
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dorg-to Oar beloved ‘Tom impressed us in his favour. 
At sttiocs ko wee vont, a lovely victim to war, to Ame- 
zing. Ho unt Tom Eyre afterwards met in the West 
Ynilios3 ‘they quickly found they were both “ Ballitore 
‘boyss* and soon loved each other. William told Tom. 
nve haf called him “ Second Tom Eyre.” When peace 
‘was proclaimed, the remaina of the army returned, and 
With them William Hall, then a captain of distin- 
guished merit. 

A. Bommdeanux merchant named Skinner sent a son 
bout eight years old to Ballitore achool, and, having 
‘paid him a visit, was so pleased with his situation that 
he determined on sending his second son, little David, 
though the child’s mother was reluctant to part him at 
eo. vathy an age as five yeara and a half. It was no 
wender he ghonld have fast hold of a mother’s affec- 
tions, for he quickly seized upon ours. His tender 
wage, bis foreign language, his extraordinary beauty, and 
acrilese affection, interested the whole family in his 
favour, His sister could scarce have loved him better 
than I did; he was my joy, my pride, and my delight, 
By this time his brother had forgotten his French, and 
Wiffle David could not speak English “I know not 
what you say,” replied Jamea to the prattle of his bro- 
ther. “Je me sate pas ce que vous dites,” answered 
David. Embraces were o language they both well 
sandatetood, and David enquired the English of “mon 
her freve.” Ho found little difficulty in eee us 
wireepichend hia meaning, his countenance and gestures 
qmere.so egpreesive. He learned our names, picked up 
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English words, and wes the plaything of the whole 
house. 

When the measles again visited Ballitore, and onr 
darling David, amongat others, was attacked, my dis- 
tress was excessive. All the invalids recovered except 
our little foreigner, whose tender age, conspiring with 
the change of climate, probably caused the rapid de- 
clins and hectic fever which immediately succeeded 
the attack of disease. His uncle was written for, and 
go was Dr, Gervase of Portarlington, who spoke French 
fluently, and was thus the better able to understand 
the child’s complaints. We beheld with inexpressible 
concern his decaying state, his fading bloom, his wast- 
ing flesh, the lustre of his fine black eyes extinguished, 
and the peevishness of sickness taking the place of the 
vivacity of his age and country. Yet hope was begin- 
ning to revive, the suntmer was advancing, our litle 
patient was able to take the air, carried by my brother 
on a pillow before him on horseback, and we thought 
his spirits and appetite were reviving; when une even- 
ing a carriage arrived with a messenger sent by his 
unele to convey him to Dublin, whence, as soon aa his 
strength permitted, he was to return to Bourdeaux. 
To part with our lovely David, perhaps never to see 
him more—to resign him, doubly endeared as he was 
by his suiferings—to give him up to the arma of a 
atrenger—oppressed the whole family with grief; but 
mine was immoderate. Every post brought us an 
account of him, and I awaited the news with distreas- 
ing agitation. Exactly o month after he left us the 
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fatal letter came. I dreaded the account, and walked 
into the garden to avoid it. When I returned, my 
cousin, with trembling voice, said, “The little boy is 
dead.” I am a mother, and I have lost by an un- 
timely death a lovely and engaging child ; yet, to this 
hour, I cannot speak or think of little David Skinner 
without emotion. 
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ALDEBOROUGH WRIGHTSON had quitted Balli- 

tore ina pique with my mother, who had discovered 
that he had joined the Freemasons, She much disap- 
proved of this mysterious society, and their oaths of 
wocresy ; and, believing that he had violated his con- 
acionce by taking an oath, she told him her mind 
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pisiely, Bat when she found thst, notwithstanding 
her tamonsteances, he was resolved upon leaving Balli- 
tore, abe teld him that when the hour of adversity 
had arrived, which she foresaw would come upon him, 
he ahould be welcome back. That hour came. His 
engaging seciety was sought for by the dissipated, and 
he was led astray by the example of people in every 
way unworthy of him The consequence waa that, in 
broken health, and oppressed with debt, he came back 
a penitent to hia old master, determined to atone for 
paat ofmeea by returning to his father, and offering 
any terms for a reunion with his family. In this reso- 
Intion: his Ballitore friends encouraged him, and he left 
ue, with mutaal anxiety for the result. 

'Ws-were astonished to hear no account of bim for 
anehe Weeks. At length he came again to Ballitore, so 
altered; e¢pala, emaciated, and melancholy, that he ap- 
‘pemied bat the shadow of his former self. “ Mistress,” 
paid’ te az he entered, “I am come to you as my last 
peaddres.” He accounted for our not having heard 
fee him by informing us that, on going to Dublin, 
he wlopped at the house of a friend, and from thence 
petit 4 message to his father, ontreating permission tu 
wait on him ; but the only reply he received was that 
tse hintee was full of company, and there was no room 
fortim. That hope thus cruelly out off, he sank into 
dempae. He dreaded being arrested for debt, went on 
hestd a ship bound for Whitehaven, and had nearly 
pewidded in xatorm. Ho found tho air of the north too 
jooen, and returned, as he said, “to die with hie old 


him; be found himself where everyone loved him ; he 
was cheered, and his engaging vivacity returned, But 
the vital principle was wounded, the noble spirit was 
broken, the stamina was destroyed, and a fixed con- 
sumption became daily more and more evident. His 
fnends, gneved and indignant, exerted all their infin- 
ence with his parents, and prevailed so far as to get an 
increase of allowance, to enable him to go elaewhere in 
search of health. But they still refused to see him. 
He went to Mallow, and appeared to be getting better ; 
being ordered horse exercise, his parents were in vain 
solicited to provide him with the means Even his 
mother's feelings were not touched by the representa- 
tion of his condition, though we beard that at that 
very time she paid a hundred guineas for a pair of dia- 
mond ear-rings. She wrote indeed to him, and told 
him that in so doing she broke a vow. “ Alas !’ wrote 
the dejected, dying son to his fmend Richard Shackle- 
ton, “tell me, for you know, ought parents to make 
vows against their children?’ He, however, got the 
use of a horse, and he fond such benefit from the 
exercise, the mild air, and the waters, that if he had 
teen fostered by parental love, he might have re- 
rovererL 

Hija allowance, ample as his father deemed it, was 
not adequate to meet the calls of ness and infirmity 
at a watering-place; and he had therefore to leave 
Myllow. For some time after his return, the improve- 
ment of his bealth supported his spirita under the pres- 
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gure of takindntes, and him conversation continued to 
affcrd os ever now delight. Some of his remarke I 
still: segember, and often perceived their truth One 
of these wes that the hocks we see in a man’s house 
generally tlenote his character ; ancther, that ailing 
paople.did not lke to be told they looked well. The 
“« Elegy on an. Unforvanste Young Lady” he said was 
Pope's beat production ; hie “ Messiah” was a para- 
phruae.of Isaiah, but that beautiful poom was all hia 
own. Ho was provoked at Purver’s translation of the 
Bitte” “This,” eaid he, taking an old tattered Bible 
ty lige band,.and looking with disdain on Purver’s two 
yotemes in folio, “this book, which one would think 
“ gcatee worth taking out of the gutter, is worth a 
“dnedn of that.” 

The cold of the following winter and the sharp 
-winde of-epring proved tco much for his delicate trame ; 
‘we notioed with deep regret the return of every fatal 
symptom, and he felt himself that this world would 
noon know bim no more. One day his hair was being 
thinned, and my little sister and I eagerly asked for 
sotee of those beautiful locke to adorn the heads of our 
dolla. “You may have it all by-and-by,” said our dear 
Wtightiaon in w melancholy tone, and cur hearts were 
extitten with sorrow at the idea that he was gliding 
awey from nsx The hair was then worn long and lovse, 
eve Chat it was confined near the head with a string ; 


+ Np wonder. Whatever the claims of Purver’s translatian to 
exetaothens, it ix utrangely deficient in the pathoa and beauty of 
whe etienrited version. — kitor, 
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and this fashion admirably displayed the grace and 
beauty of those shining auburn curls which Aldbo- 
rough used gaily to call his *thrum.” “ And, mistrese,” 
he would say, ‘ when I become a Friand, won't you let 
me keep my throm ?” 

Whilst his Ballitore friends watched his looks, anti- 
cipated his wishes, and strove to alleviate his distress 
of body and mind,—for he often asid, “I am sick of 
many griofs,’—his parents inflexibly maintained their 
cruel reserve, though frequently remonstrated with by 
letter and in person by those who loved and pitied 
him ; and, when asked where they would have their 
son burted, they coldly replied, “ In the nearest church- 
yard.” One who chanced to be in his room while he 
alept heard him on waking, when he believed himself 
to be alone, break forth with this complaint, “Can the 
“annals of auy history furnish an example of cruelty 
“like my mother’s?’ Cadogan Keatings often came 
to see him, end offered him any service which lay in 
his power, as a gentleman, a clergyman, or a friend. 
Aldborough requested him to write to his father—once 
more to appeal to him. In consequence he received 
visit from his brother-in-law Nesbitt, who was on his 
way to the racea at the Curragh. He assured Aldbo- 
rough that his parents had no idea he was soil. My 
mother, who was present, indignantly told him that 
her husband, who was known to be a man of veracity, 
had often informed them of his state. The visitor was 
very polite, and declared that everything should now 
be done for him. The dying victim, turning his ex- 
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preaaive ‘eyes upon him, replied, “It is too late; all ia 
oar iy heart is broken ; and I am murdered.” His 
ow™m good senee and alrill in medical science taught him 
the natare of his complaint too well to allow him to 
eastartain, those hopes of recovery with which econsump- 
tive patients are so apt to flatter themselves. Yet the 
Jove:oflife, even embittered as hia had been, and the 
Denafit he had bafore derived from the waters of Mal- 
low; indneed\him again to undertake a journey thither. 
Gr parting from my mother, being too weak to rise 
from his ehair, he took off hia hat, and, taking a last 
amd solams farewell, said, “I die with more love to 
“* von, than to any other woman in the world; and you 
Oars urore my mother than she who bore me.” 

Whe evening of the day he left Ballitore his mother 
atepped at ny father’s gate; but, on hearing he had 
Weft, sho would not come in. She was told that her 
‘gots Was ao week he could not get beyond Carlow, and 
that she could readily overtake him. “No; he had 
treated Mr, Nesbitt very 11” She was invited to take 
seme tefreshment, but she excused herself lest her 
hotaas. ‘might take cold; and, turning about, drove 
away, leaving us fall of surprise and indignation at the 
tenderness shown to brute animals by a mother who 
sefased it to her dying son, one of the loveliest and 
smog mecomplished men of his day. This forsaken, 
dying.son was enabled by easy stages to reach Clon- 
mel, bet found himself totally unable to proceed fur- 
thes;@ed expired there in the arms of his nurse, who 
‘hail ‘escempanied him from Pallitore. Thus died, at 
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the age of twenty-four, far fram the friends who truly 
loved bim, one who had promierd to be one of the 
brightest ornaments of the age. 

The summer of 1775 was remarkably fine, and 
amikist the vanety which marked it was the appearance 
of a Jew, the Orst of that nation who had ever entered 
our village. He called himeelf Emanuel Jaeoh, and 
cared about as a show, encherd im a glass case, that 
plant of ancient memory, the mandrake. It appeared 
to combine the animal and vezetable in ite formation, 
and this was really the cas: for my father’s house- 
keeper, when she had the showman safely oceupied 
with his breakfast, impelled by curiosity, opened the 
ease, and found the wondrous plant to be composed of 
the skeleton of a frog and fibres of the root of a piant. 
However, as it was not her wish to deprive the man of 
his livelihood, she carefully clused the case, and permit- 
ted Emanuel to proceed on bis way, unconscious of 
detection. 

Robert Daxter, from Monaghan, was a parlour 
boarder at my father’s at this time He was but 
eixteen, yet was six feet hich, and justy in proportion. 
His understanding seemed mature also; if was im- 
proved by classical learning, by refined society, and by 
the conversation of an excellent mother. He was 
affectionate, artless, and unassuming, and we soon 
loved him. He delighted in visiting my Aunt Carle- 
ton, an! they entertained one another with tales of for- 
mer times, hers drawn from her own experience, his 
from tralition. One of his anecdotes was concerning 
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the-iseperieonment:of Lady Cathcart by her husband, 
{aikerwarts. wrought by the-able pen of Maria Hdge- 
worth into her tale of “tastle Rackrent.”} He said 
that it..was stipulated ‘by that: laty on her marmiage, 
ist she should never be:required to leave England as 
@ xesidience ; but, by pretending that he was only tak- 
dag. ber: ‘out in a pleasure-boat fora trip, her husband 
‘conveyed her to Ireland and confined her in his castle, 
where bo seldom .visted har except to force her pro- 
pesty from ber by cruel and unmanly treatment. She 
mubaged, howayer, to conceal jewels to the amount of 
saveral thousand pounds, which her brutal tyrant could 
nist obtain, She entrusted this treasur to her attend- 
woh, Kitty Armatrong, to carry to a person of the name 
af Johnson. The death of her husband at length 
eitancdpated her, after years of barbarous usage, during 
which she was almost starved, and clothed in filthy 
‘$attered rage, She rewarded her faithful friends by a 
gilt to dJobnson of £2,000, and 500 guineas to her 
Axtiaty Kate, and left Ireland for ever. Poor Kitty, it 
wowid appear, was not so careful of her own property 
ew if that of her lady ; for, after Lady Cathcart’s doath, 
ghe became a dependent in the house of Robert Bax- 
eve. father ; and her character, dress, and deportment 
~aeds-% great impression on the little boy, especially as 
\GMaraved to.chastisa him freely. Kitty wore a scarlet 
rviding Urces, a man’s hat and wig, and had a cat which 
tepid bo catch enipes for her. 

iQie violently tempestuous night, in the winter of 
“fle "yen, the stage-coach from Dublin to Cork was 
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overturned at the Sandy-hill, and two of the passengers 
were killed, One of these was a young woman who 
was engaged to be married to a gentleman in Water- 
ford. He was lying ill of fever, and requested to nee 
her, and she was hastening to him when arrested by 
the hand of death. Her intended husband, from 
whom the event was concealed, expected her coming 
with great anxiety, and wondered at her delay, He 
died of the fever; let us hope they were united in 
Heaven, I did not see the body—I could not bear 
it—but I heard of her beauty, her elegant dresa, her 
slender form, and her long fair hair, 80 lovely im death. 

Samuel Hudson, another pupil of my father’s, was 
the only surviving child of a family of twenty-five. 
This boy, who was weak in body and mind, was ex- 
ceedingly dear to his parents; but, alas! they outlived 
him also, When his father, a rich Connaught gentle- 
man of rough mannera, came to see him at school, the 
boy ran blubbering into his presence, dropped on his 
knees, and cried out, “Your blessing father!” The 
father, struggling with fond paternal emotivn, replied, 
“You haye it, you dog.” When my parents were tra- 
velling in Connaught they accepted an invitation to 
Hudson’s Bay, the residence of this family. They were 
welcomed with the greatest kindness, and entertained 
with the utmost profusion. The fond mother, when 
walking with Elizabeth Shackleton in a retired part of 
the demesne, suddenly knelt down, and audibly poured 
forth her thanks to that gracious Providence who had 
put it into her heart to place her child under such care. 
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Chetlitg Coote, whan shout eight years old, waa nent 
to Ballitess ‘school by his father, Lord Bellamont, 
whoet ustoml won he was reputed: to be; the fact 
wes that be was the offepring’ of a marriage with a 
Roman Catholic young woman, which Lord Bellamont 
did not look upon as legal, he being a Protestant. 
Bat the lady being able to show that she had privately 
read ier tuoantation previous to the marriage, it was 
proved to be binding, and a noble alliance which he 
was.on the: point of forming was thus prevented. [n 
revenge be chased from him his beautiful wife, whoss 
yeanon ‘was eabverted by the shock, and she died miser- 
ably ia Clonmel, 

The father of George Massey, another of the pupils, 
‘was ercated a peer, and as in his letters to his son he 
aidraased, the little boy with the title of “ Honourable,” 
i. afforded to the lad’s schoolfellows a souree of diver- 
sidt3. 80 vexatious to George, that often, in bitterness of 
heart, he lamented the day that his father became a 
Jord. _ Hfowevor, he had a companion in his misfortune 
when the young baronet, Sir Richard Eyre Cox, came 
to achadl He was nephew to the Honourable George, 
 hepagh much older ; and his life came to a melancholy 
after he left schoo. While rowing on one 
of Ra: gam. peads at Dunmanway, in 1783, his oar 
ic te be fell into the water and was drowned. 

tb. nob quite of age, be left a widow and an infant 


ee also a boy at school, mean in sentiments, 
peteobs snd manners, who had beon an indulged child, 
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and was possessed of a good fortune. One of hia tricks 
was feigning to have the ague, in order that he might 
partake of the indulgences provided for some of the 
boys who really had it. But by overacting his part 
he incurred suspicion, for his shaking fits were s0 vio- 
lent as to affect the whole room, and led the nuree- 
tender to endeavour t) examine hia nails for the 
blackness which precedes the shaking fit; but he 
firmly opposed her attempt. However, as deception 
could not be positively proved, his desire to partake of 
the comforts of the nursery was answered, and he 
might have fully enjoyed his success, had not the arri- 
vol of “ Molly Ass” been announced. Molly was a 
hawker, and she possessed an ass which the boys 
hired of her to ride whenever she came ; and this lad 
took particular pleasure in the amusement. On hear- 
ing the unexpected news, the gratification of his pre- 
nent situation faded before the recollection of the active 
enjoyment he should have had if it had not been for his 
ileositful conduct, and he exclaimed in pathetic accente, 
*QOh! murdert and I sick!’ “Molly Ass” afforded 
us another joke. When addressing my sister Sally and 
ine une day, ahe made use of the pronoun “thee” to one 
of ua, Now Sally was a very well-disposed child, and 
Inid groat stress on adhering to the plain language ; 
therefore, calling me aside, she whispered, “ Molly 
Ass is convinced.” [3. e. of Friends’ principles. j 

To return tu the delinquent of tha nursery: 2 fall 
from an apple-tree, while robbing Taylor's orchard, 
dialocated his shoulder, and the bone-setter was sent 
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for. Bring the dperation my sister and L, though at 
the sdb remote part of that large house, thrust our 
héade wp tho chimney to avoid hearing the cries of the 
salterer, cad.the-egually load éympathetic cries of Tom 
Eyre, who sat by during the oparatinn, A second con- 
finemapt to the: nureery wasithe consequence, where 
itv hex@tured more: suffering than during his former 
ane, hetnizo.reeeived more compassion. Ere his hurt 
hadperfectly healed, he egsin dislocated his shoulder, 
whilst breaking epen the box of one of his schoolfel- 
lowe. 40 sival w crown out of it. This was not his first 
yobsbéry,. for on a former occasion he stole sixpence 
out of the pockst of cur blind cousin, Joseph Thomp- 
atet, ‘ehilé he :elept, He was finally expelled from the 
etkool, sand finished his career in o state of abjeut 


But: the darling of the house was Aldworth Phaire, 
whons bis father, Colonel’ Phaire, brought hither at five 
yess of age. My sister received him in my mother's 
oagkiy, and, surprised at his youth, unthinkingly 
ssiond, wea doz mother dead. “She is dead to him,” 
eui"She Uistreszed father. Soon afterwards we heard 
i i Iinimpthe, # woman of rank and beauty, the wife 
iaiwasctionste husband and the mother of a lovely 
Stat Shand basely deserted them. The little creature 
mafied hirdec!f into our hearts in such a manner, and 
Sie wach a plaything, that when his father removed 
pili waa a serious affliction to ua. The usher met 

afd ‘Aldworth clung about his knees, 


pike eherwards, 
wadpenldihardly be separated from him, and, showing 
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his old hat, said with = mixture of shyneas and regret, 
*T got this im Ballitore” Years rolled on. Our dar 
ling boy entered the army, and at length wo receitd 
word from his brother, Colonel Phaire, that he bad 
died in the West Indies 

In 1776, my sister Margaret was united in marriag? 
to Samuel Grabb of Clonmel A wedding was-a novel 
ecene to us, and the prepsrations occasioned no small 
bustle. Our lovely sister was removed from us to 8 
great distance, and we sadly missed her engaging sock 
ety; but the happiness of her situation and the acqui- 
sition of many valuable connections compensated fot 
the separation. Other weddings followed, and manY 
eventa occurred full of importance at the time, but 
now too trivial to recork My happy and careles# 
childhood had advanced into gentle and timid girlhood, 
and I felt as if I could not proceed much further om 
my path through life without being aroused from my 
jwaceful dreams by some stroke of fate. 

On the 7th of Fifth-month, 1777, William Lead- 
beater came to school. His brother-in-law and guar- 
dian, an episcopal clergyman, and his neighbour, a 
clerryman of the Church of Rome, accompanied him 
hither. That these men lived not only in good neigh. 
bourhood but in sincere friendship was matter of won- 
der to nome ; while others saw no reason why a differ- 
enc of religtous sentiments should prevent liberal 
ntinds from assimilating. The orphan boy whom they 
intradneod possessed dispositions calculated to gain the 
wood-will af that family of which he now forms a part, 
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Charles Rawdon came at the same time, and they 
early beeame close companions. Both were amiable, 
and virtue perhaps appeared more engaging in their 
beaxtifnl forms, for both were remarkably handsome. 
Early in the year 1775, there was a tremendous 
thunder storm. It came in the dead time of a long, 
dark fight ; and I, who was awakened by ome terrible 
clap of thunder, fully expected that the next would 
destroy me. The school-boys all got up to pray. The 
storm subsided at length ; but the whole of the next 
day our agitated epirits dwelt in the midst of trembling 
alarm. Alas! bafore the close of the year came ano- 
ther storm of a different nature, the effects of which 
were far more lasting and far more distressing. My 
beloved Aunt Cariston died I cannot describe the 
anguiah of that separation. My friends pitied me, and 
strove to console me by suggesting the aids of good 
sense and philosophy ; but, alas, had I possessed either 
of these resources, they would have been of no avail, 
for my whole aon] was overwhelmed with affliction. 
My only comforts were the conviction that I had never 
knowingly given her pain, and the certainty that for 
her. gWaited the blessed welcome, “ Well done, thou 
“good and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy 
iin thy Lord ;” for I aber her “ prayers and her 
* alme-cdeada had risen up for a memorial before her.” 
Bat she had left me for ever in this world—my dearest 
parent; for was I not to her 4 child, a darling child? 
My‘.deep dejection affected my health so seriously, 
thet it was feared I might go into a decline and 


aM, 
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quickly follow her. I was ordered to ride on horee- 
back, and was afterwards sent on a visit to my sister in 
Clonmel Therm I visited the churchyard where lay 
the partial and faithful friend of my childhood, Ald- 
borough Wrightson. No stone marked the spot where 
he lay, and when a grave was pointed ont to me as his, 
I stood beside it without emotion. The sexton now 
came up, and telling us our guide had made a mistake, 
took us to another grave, which I felt cartain contained 
the beloved remains, for my heart suddenly swelled, 
and my tears began to overflow. Tears which did 
mote honour to his memory than mine have been shed 
there. His old master has wept and sobbed in unavail- 
ing sorrow over this interesting spot, where, at my 
untreaties, a weeping willow was planted. 

Our neighbour, John Forbes, a clergyman, after a 
residence of about two years in our village, took il! 
of a fever in Dublin, His wife attended him with 
atixiows care, but he died. She remained in Balli- 
torn only long enough to settle his affairs, and then 
took her two little girls, Arabella and Emily, with her 
to Dublin, where Arabella and I sometimes met with 
mutual delight, and continued 2 correspondence for 
any years. Emily was advantageously married at 
the aye of eighteen to a young clergyman in the 
wunty of Tyrone. Arabella lived with her mother, 
who died in the year 1786. I then saw my friend in 
hur mourning attiro, and I never saw her since. About 
two years afterwards our correspondence dropped, yet 
{ trust; we atill loved each other, and I heard with 
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pleasure of her marriage with a gentleman named 
Hermah. In 1795 her husband was attacked in his 
house by armed robbers, against whom he made a 
resolute resistance, his wife standing by his side charg- 
ing his pistols; but the banditti aneceeded in robbing 
and mortally wounding him. On their quitting the 
house, bis wife laid him on a bed, and ran across fields 
and over hedges to alarm the neighbours, for their 
servants did not act so aa to inspire confidence. When 
she retnmed ahe found her husband meking his will, 
by which he Jeft her an ample fortune. He died in 
a few days. My heart yearned towards the afflicted 
widow, when I learned that she was my early friend 
Arabella. However, ag sha then moved in « higher 
ephera of life than when our correspondence ceased, [ 
was obliged to suppress my feelings, which would have 
led me. to endeavour to express fo her my sympathy 
for her loss. 

Our landlord, Jahn Bayley, who became posseased 
of Abel Strettell’s part of Ballitore on marrying the 
heiress, and whose three sons, as well as himself, had 
bean educated here, now sent the youngest as a parlour. 
boarder; -t gain a little more learning. He was a tall, 
comaly lad of seventeen, very goodnatured, and sensible 
ofthe slownees of his capacity. He requested that 
my sister Margaret would allow him to read Leland’s 
History. of Ireland to her in the winter evenings, and 
thet she would set him right when he miscalled any 
of the worde; “for,” said he, “I believe I coin more 
w6vaa. than Johnson.” However, at the Mill-house 
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he was sure of not being Janghed at, and many a 
cold winter's night he undertook that long walk and 
hopelesa labour, Though sometimes stung by the 
derogatory remarks of his schoolfellows, he did not 
deserve their contempt. As Tom Eyre (who was 
much his inferior in age and size), Bob Bayley, and 
I were walking through the Mill-field, a dispute arose 
between the lads. “ As for you,” said Tom, in wrath, 
‘vou are a blockhead.” ‘I know I am,” replied Bob, 
‘but it does not become you to tell me so.” 

On the 22nd of Twelfth-month, 1778, in anticipation 
of my brother's marriage, my father, mother, and I left 
the house which they had occupied above twenty years, 
to sleep at the Retreat, still to diet at the school, That 
night, when the master and mistress left their old habi- 
tation, afforded a scone of mourning. The servants were 
lnthed in tears. Sally Wood locked herself up in the 
pantry, and Moll Whelan’s noisy lamentations were 
heard ull over the house. Poor Moll soon after this 
grew extremely ill, and every evening lost the use of 
her limba. At length she seemed to be expiring; she 
had the family about her, sent her love to my father 
who waa then from home, asked forgiveness of those 
whom she had offended, and declared to my mother 
that ahe had nover wronged her, but of her tima. She, 
however, recovered, went to her sister's to recruit her 
vtrongth, and lived to Lecome Moll Casey, a well-known 
retailer of applea, gingerbread, and sinular delicacies to 
the schoolboys. 

Tho a3rd of Second-month, 1779, Abraham Shackle- 
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tom apd Lydia Mellor were married in Meath-street 
xacating-howse, Dublin; the house of her friend Mary 
Pamberton being the temporary home of the bride, 
uk new aster, now the young mistress, graced the 
oid mansion ; the lightness of her form and the beauty 
of her a eeadalinciied face” attracted universal ad- 


re with which she treated her husband’s parents, 
Rher kind attention to all his relations, her sedulous and 
eeonadientious care of his pupils, her excellent example 
a a wife and mother, could not have been so uniformly 
esustained merely by her strict sense of propriety ; her 
Suntegrity of heart and strong religious feeling were 
svurer guides. Her manners were 4 style above village 
eximplivity, although perfectly easy and natural; and 
Tener native dignity caused her in some degree to incur 
he censure of “height,” which had been attached to 
s=wmy grandmother Carleton. Bred in the town of Man- 
eniziester, accustomed from infancy to the refinements of 
geceod breeding, trained by a mother as accomplished ag 
sartiiee was amiable, our sister was born a gentlewoman, 
raxad the neighbours were willing, on these considera- 
QlieMs, ty. excuse the young mistress; especially as no 
eetiexmential aire, no consciousness of superiority, or 
WAZF want of consideration to inferiors marked her 
Pigs and she was of all people one of the most free 
fewte deteuction, or making lessening remarks upon 

wtlair, Though ever perfectly neat, her dreas by de- 
‘he besame more conformed to our ideas of simplicity. 
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An anecdote presente itself as not quite malapropos 
I dyed a cloak for sister Lydia, and, to my no small 
mortification, completely spoiled it. I was certain of 
receiving no rebuke, but waa greatly surprieed the naxt 
meeting-day to see her walk into meeting with this 
cloak on her shoulders, Concerned ag I was to 800 
her dressed so unbecomingly, I felt the delicacy vf the 
compliment to my good intentions, and her endeavour 
to reconcile me to my blunder. 

Her sister, Mary Mellor, was a very soceptable 
addition to our little circle. She was lively, well- 
informed, clever, good-hunroured, and handsoma “We 
rejoiced in our acquisitions, and our late aore affliction 
was softened into a tender regret. Our time was now 
for a while devoted to paying and receiving visita, and 
it was ip the midst of this blameless festivity that. an 
express arrived from Kilkenny, with the tidings of 
William Colles'’s death. This amiable and worthy 
young man had been educatod at Ballitore school ; he 
wes much attached to the family, and to our society, 
and, by little and little, had assumed the garb and 
manners of a Quaker. “How does thy wife take it f’ 
enquired my father. “ Very badly, master,” said he; 
‘‘ahe weeps.” This touched his heart more than com- 
plaints or reproaches would havedons. His unexpected 
death by fever in the prime of life was a great shock to 
his family and friends, and was rendered still mote 
tuuching to us by his request te be interred in our 
graveyard in our manner. ‘hither his remains were 
brought from Kilkenny, and his sorrowing master and 
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mistress, whom he loved so well, attended them to the 
grave.* 

My parents and their three daughters were now set- 
. tled at the Retreat, a pleasant mansion. My mother 
delighted in her garden, which she kept in neat order. 
Her collection of exotics was curious and afforded much 
variety. She had no greenhouse, but kept those 
tender plants in the house, and the soft perfume of 
some of them was very grateful. My father, released 
from the cares he had so long felt, yet still active in © 
body and mind, employed himself in writing, and 
walking about the village on visits to his neighbours, 
especially when leaving home or returning toit. In his 
absence they felt a want, and the old master’s return 
was welcomed by all ranks. He now devoted more of 
his time than he had yet done to the service of his own 
religious society, in which his zeal to support good 
order was strengthened by that love which unites 
in the bond of peace. His true helpmate, when not 
engaged—as she often was—in like labours of love, 
managed their temporal affairs with that prudence, 
forecast, and liberality for which she was remarkable. 

On the 28th of Eleventh-month, 1779, young Rich- 
ard Shackleton was born. The delighted grandfather 
welcomed the arrival of the little stranger by exercising 
on the occasion his poetical talent. Of this he had a 
considerable share, but he did not make it his study ; 


* William Colles was the proprietor of the marble mills at 
Kilkenny. 
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he devoted his care to the higher endowments of the 
mind, and kept poetry in that subordinate station, 
befitting those relaxations which it is allowable occa- 
sionally to indulge in. When I have heard the muse's 
lyre condemned as vain and idle, I have thought of the 
gentle remonstrance of Paris to Hector, when upbraided 
by him with setting too much value on external accom- 
plishments. The polite Phrygian acknowledges the 
stiperior qualifications of his brother, yet entreate him 
not to despise the softer graces, for 


“No gifte can gain them, but the gods bestow !” 


The following are the lines which my father penned 
on the hirth of his grandson and namesake :— 


Welcome be the lovely boy, 

His fond parents’ hope and joy! 

By thy birth what tender ties 

All in social order rise ! 

To the names of husband, wifa, 
Dearest in domestic lifes, 

Thou hast added all these other 
Names of grandsire, father, mother, 
Aunts ond nephews—ties that bind 
In close uniun humankind. 
Welcome, beauteous babe! For thee 
Hath old age, with tott’ring knee, 
Wanit’ring in the muse's bowers, 
Stooped to cull the fairest fowers, 
And, with tretnbling hand, e'en now 
Weaves a garland for thy brow. 


Welcome thrice, my darling child ! 
Sure propitious Heaven has amiled 
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On thy mother’s fragrant breast, 
While thy grandaire comes to shed 
Hin best blosings on thy head ! 
God—before whose awful sight 
Thy forefathers walk'd aright, 

By His hand all-powerful led, 

By His gracions bounty fed, 

And His guardian angel still 
‘Watching to preserve from ill— 
Bless the Ind! And may the name, 
Botter than all worldly fame, 
Racred mame, which qualifies 

For admission to the akiza, 

That new name, O Richard, be 
Nméd svermare on thee |" 


* Whe weoond Richard Shackleton, the subject of thess verses, 
Wak eae whole of hia long life, with brief intervals, in his native 
. Where he died in the summer of 1860, in the cighty-first 

TSP og his age. A devoted student of four great poeta, to whose 
te<Peervre he chiclly confined bis studies, his friend George 
ny OM OH Ota Oocagion maddressed him thus: “ Richard, you 
Borne Viegil, but. you don’t know Latin; you know Ariosto, 
a: it ron. don't know Italian ; you know Ls Fontaine, but you 
Coat Lanarw French; and you know Milton, but you don’t 


Bagtish.”- 


& 
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Molly Hudson, having lost some property in her 
brother's house, which was destroyed by an accidental 
fire, was invited to my father’a till the house should 
be rebuilt, and she spent twenty years in the family, 
endearing herself by her inoffensive manners, and par— 
ticularly. to me by her kind attention to me in #© 
dangerous fever which I had in Dublin. My mothes>* 
came to me there, as did my sister Debby, whom cron 
all the family I longed most to see, and of whos <= 
tenderness [ partook largely, for she was one of the -#° 
most affectionate of nurses, I was treated by on eT 
valued friends, Joseph and Elizabeth Pike, at whos = 
house I was, in such a manner as claimed and exci 
strong emotions of gratitude. ‘Though from home, the-* 
news of our own neighbourhood reached me, and ar 
adventure which happened in Athy gave me mu 
antisfaction. A young man was sentenced to die, fomm—* 
being an accomplice in a crime. His mother implo 
the Duke of Leinster, and in the simple eloquence opt 
despair, gave him titles encugh—* Duke of Leinster, 
Duke of Ireland, Duke af the World, save my son !" 
In vain did a mother’s pleadings attempt to stay 
the iron hand of justice: the day appointed for the 
execution arrived, and the duke, at the head of his 
corps of voluntecra, escorted the convict towards the 
vallowes; but just as they drew near the tumpike-gate, 
a number of nen who hal mingled with the crowd, 
dikgniaed in women’s clothes, attacked the duke’s mar- 
tial party with a volley of stones, and discomfited 
them. The brother of the condemned man, then 
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aver tho -wall on the right hend side within the gate, 
and effected his escapp—an svent which it is probabls 
the muny-titled dake, who possamused grest goodnatdre, 
did not regret. It mmst be a severe trial to'n feeling 
tind. to take an active part an these occasions which 
doom tire lif of a-fallow-creature to be sacrificed. 
‘The son of Lord Chancellor Hewit had to pasa sen- 
tenes of dosth at the amizes of Marybosough. Thomas 
Chandice was present; he heard the judge, with a 
faltering voice, announce to the prisoner, also a man 
gifted by the Crestor of man with health and strength 
and life, the day on which ho was to be deprived 
of these by the laws of his fallow-men. Justice or 
law demanded this: humanity claimed her right alao. 
After be had pronconsed the fatal sentence, the judge 
gotered bie-face with hiv hands, and, leaning on the 
table, burst into such a passion of tears.aa obliged him 
te retire, aid dneapacitated him from attending to any 
Hhage busine for that day. It is probable that he 
algo, when this felon eacaped by breaking his chains, 
fetidtld mind relieved ; yet juatico.and humanity must 
wniée -m lamenting that there is so seldom an alter 
nedive bebwoon the punishment of death and liberty 
fer- the. disterbance.of peaceful society. Why are not 
Gur laxa’improved by enacting auch chastisements as 
width bes « right to inflict for certain it is, ke Aaa 
Robern -right ‘to wmiflect death. This day may come, for 
X hope the world ia geveral is not growing worse, 
sont: eumanity follows the footateps of civilization. 


8 
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The 26th of the Tenth-month, 178, was the wed- 
ding-day of Thomas Chandlee and our sister Deborah 
Shackleton, and on the next day they went home to 
Athy. Although united to one 80 mnch beloved and 
esteemed by us, we felt the loes of our dear, kind- 
hearted sister. Our domestic circle had also another 
losa to regret, William Rayner left Ballitore on tha 
and of Tenth-month for Waterford, where he became 
eletk to George and William Penrose. It waa to me 
like parting 3 brother of whom I might say with per- 
fect truth— 

In infancy our bopes and fears 
Were to each other known, 
And friendship in our riper years 
Combined our hearts in one. 
I followed and he returned several times to repeat the 
last farewell. 1 think we neither spoke nor wept, bat 
our hearts were full 

My brother's young family were now rising around 
him, and formed one of the delights of their grand- 
father. Frequent during the day were his visits to the 
little Hoek who gathered round his knees, while he 
often held the youngest before him in the reading-chair 
which he sat in, repeating Greek verses, whose sonorona 
musical sound seemed very grateful] to the infant ear, 
He often read to us while we sat at our work, especi- 
ally when a new poem was presented to the public ; 
his remarks heightened the interest of what he read, 
and formed our tastes and judgment. 

Pleasant and engaging as was my father to young 
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and old, cordial and sympathising as was my mother, 
their trety religions characters inspired a sentiment 
approaching to awa, though they were beloved more 
than feared. Those who were su much in the habit of 
swearing a8 to swear almost involuntarily, restrained 
themselves in their presence, and others who were 
sensible of deserving their reproof shunned it. They 
governed their household with firm yet gentle sway, 
and afound the supper-table the housekeeper, the ushers 
aud other assistanta in the school, enjoyed their aociety 
with eonfidance in their paternal kindness. My mothar 
epoke of her deceased children with an’expression of 
satiafaction at thair early escape from a world of danger; 
pry father did net like to mention them, and seemed 
amariing with the pain of regret when the aubject was 
Setroduced ; yet both were equally tender parenta. If 
aithar of them remarked the absenca of any of our 
saanbers from meeting, s visit of inquiry was pretty 
égvhein. to follow, on the supposition that illness must 
have. been the canse, for no other pretext was regarded 
29.4 saffigient excuse for neglecting this duty, 

Those who live in the country and go little from 
pyre: ave apt to be tenaciously attached to their own 
egsnions, The humility of our parents preserved them 
fai this. error, their intercourse with polishad and 
ierary rociety tending to enlarge the mind. Still 
. Share was a degree of singularity in our education, ip 
étktgequence of our ignorance of the manners of the 
vend, the simplicity of our profession, and our situ- 
‘gon i a. retired village ; for though our parents en- 
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eouraged no confined ideax im us, and teught wes 
courteous demeanor by example and precept, yeb m 
the cautious observance of trath wa forbore to dimeuiss 
our sentiments of any kind, and I think were.too little 
skilled in the rules of good-breeding, that charming 
accomplishment, which, whilst compatible with sincer- 
ty, teaches young people, I will not say to disgniee, 
but to suppress their sentiments, and is in fact a virte 
ens solf-denial ; for if the expression of one’s opinions 
will co no good, but, on the contrary, inflict pain, they 
shonld be suppreased, be they ever ao blameless. 

It was not While in the circles of hie distant friends 
ut acquaintances, engaging their admiration, love, and 
sateerm hy his superior talents, fascinating manners, 
lelightful converse, and exalted virtue, thet my dear 
father sheme most; it was by his own fireside that his 
awictnoan of tomper, his vivacity, and hia unaffected 
piety benmed brightest. He loved to take ua to ride or 
walk with him, he made hie children his companiona 
and hia confidants ; he generally showed us the lettara 
ha wrots ant received, and he expected the like confi- 
dienes from aa, This gave him an opportunity to correct 
mmr style and handwriting, to judge of the characters of 
tir cormeapondents, and to encourage or discourage the 
frisudahipa wi were about to form. He disliked the 
canting tuanter of rome young persons in dealing with 
rsfigioum aubjacts, of which he suspected they knew 
Httls ; and though he was a nursing father to what was 
yood, he dogirod not to hear the awful theme of religion 
introducw! without a deep sonse of its importance. 
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As~—teng aa I om remember, it was my father’s 
practine Mietiie, at the close of the day, either to his 
garden, or to his chamber, where J have no doubt he 
wrestied:for a bleasing, his countenance when he returned 
te bie-family. betraying with whom he had been, He 
lay down, to rest erreetly, and if he waa in any difficulty, 
the fieé theaghts which occurred in the morning were 
gemetaity thoas to which ha tovk heed, and by which 
he wus delivered from what annoyed him. Indeed he 
‘was vematkable for casting his care upon Providence, 
éven in casog which might be accounted trivial. Few 
hed « higher relish for polished and literary society ; 
ye, beig as-hornble.as he was accomplished, he sp- 

| with» equal relish the society of those who, 

Wagh neither polished nor literary, were ennobled by 
etsina,’ ‘Ho ‘had the manner of a gentlemen without 
Guparting from. the strictness of bis own profeesion, and 
{iike manners: were matked by a degree of simplicity 

oh deroguted nothing from the dignity of his cha- 
wer. I have frequently applied to him the followmg 
- 
Azd euch a man was he 
4s Honven just gives to human sight, 
To show what man should be. 
| Om .the publication of Leland’s History of Ireland, 
| euing hr iin ft ror, the author, 


4 


siquenting kis opinion of the work, but written in a 
“gigs which conveyed no high opinion of the abilitica 
sities historian. It was, however, politely answared ; 
\ thi Havlaimed any pretensions to critical judgment ; he 
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said he was no prophet, nor a prophet’s son, but. if the 
author wizhed for his opinion he was willing to pive it. 
Dr. Leland promptly answered this letter, assuring 
my father that he knew nothing of that which had 
been written in his name, nor could he imagine who it 
was that had been guilty of offering this unprovoked 
insult to them both; but, whoever he was, he held 
himself under an obligation to him, as having been the 
means of introducing him to such an acquaintance 
The letter concluded with repeating a wish for my 
father’s opinion of his work, and requesting that if be 
thought it worth his acceptance, he would not retum 
the volumes be sent him. Thus a wanton joke upm 
two respectablo men ended in creating mutual estean. 
My father attentively read the work, and candidly give 
his opinion, which was very favourable, though he en- 
sured some misrepresentations of our Society whicl it 
contained Dr. Leland took his remarks and sugyes- 
tions in good part, and promised to attend to then in 
a futare edition. 

My mother had some years previously wmtter to 
David Hume, who calls Friends “deists” in his Esmys, 
and “enthusiasts” in his History of England She 
received areply from him, which though polite was not 
satisfactory, as he seemed to think he had complimented 
us by the former appellation, as classing us with those 
who had shaken off the dominion of priests. 

My mother with her excellent understanding had an 
innocence and simplicity in her mind and manners 
which softened the awe inspired by her gravity. It 


» 
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women ntfnasnt: to ead history to her ; her memory 


eee arene Saat ion thread of the narra- 


he aidier us to loss it, -She entered into 


B:. oha macs ps which the historian introdased, and 
winiteh detected Augustus Cxsar: She could not think 
othenwine.of Caligula, than that the fever he had before 
hp, conn. > the throne had affected'hie brain, and had 
cuuselythe great alteration in his conduet, She said 
Senos had acted unfnithfully in not having restrained 
the axveenes of Nero's youth; the consequences were 
Were'e yilevess and the murder of hia tutor. She liked 
te toad -emly what wes trne; and her faith in the story 
that. Captain Donnellan had poisoned hie brother-in- 
leo, Sir Fheodosius Boughton, cost us all our laurel- 
water... Lbeheld my mother quietly emptying bottle 
afeea poitie into a ditch, nor were we again permitted 
supine of that culinary ingredient once beld in such 

MyAkther was generally an accurate judge of poetry ; 
althengh his partiality led him to value mine, especially 
shen I was a ohild. Of his own talents and accom- 
‘PReimunta he had too much good sense to be vain, and 
got Lido think he was vain of the rhymes of his little 
Apaghtie... My mother, ever watchful and careful, 
item expressed her justly grounded fear that my mind 
weartoe much engrossed by this propensity ; but my 
respect for her prevented me from reminding her of 
Bimpengrowing delight she took in cultivating her 


Prema “My father met with a book called “Emma 


yor the Miseries of Civil War.” As the American 
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war was then raging, he thought the bogk ¢reabud-ar 
this subject, and brought it home to his wife. He reed 
to us several passages containing good eentimenta, 
sentiments, but little or no information, and very: 

yot tired of it. Having resigned the volnme to im} 
read on, knowing well the kind of book I was resdii@ 
and secretly enjoying the future joke. At length 2 
story began to grow a little more romantic, and: 20 
mother asked if I believed it to be trues. “Ob; nd 
mother, wa do not expect trnth in a novel,” ‘My 
mother’s astonishment at this discovery increased a 
mirth at the idea of my father’s having borrowed% 
novel to read to her. 

It was a custom with my mother to go into the hell 
when the boys were preparing for their place of worahip, 
and to examine their dress and their hands, andsaea 
that all were clean and in order. When a boy wel 
leaving achool, she seldom or never failed to give Jin 
advice as to his future conduct in life, These lectures, 
“warm from the heart, and to the heart addreased." 
often made a deep and with some a lasting impreasien, 
She often had harder tasks to perform. If the misdeeds 
of her neighbours came to her knowledge, she spoka 
not of them to others, but to themselves ; and if am 
guarded words and actions fell under her observation, 
however hard to her timid mind, how little soever shwt 
was acquainted with the transgressors, or whatever 
their rank, sho must relieve her mind by informing: 
them of her sense of their errors ; and this was doné m 
such a spirit and in such terms as rarely, if evar, gaver 
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ofance. One incident of this kind I must record. My. 
fathor and nsothes,; with others of their family, were by 
jepedia! invifetion wt the hoase of their landlord, Clay- 
"ton Bayley, at Gowan, when Beanchamp Bagnell and 
a young mts of the Butler family, who had ‘dined at 
| Bord CiGdew’'s, exme in a state of intoxteation to the 
bons. Clayton Bayley was very unwilling to be in- 
 ‘tomded'pon while enjoying the company of ‘hia former 
yredepter; and his wife was greatly distressed, for ahe 
was" Oertain that “that wicked Bagnel! would insist 
thas her husband must drink with him all night, or 
elec. fight him” It was in vain our host insisted that 
he was “not af home,” which he firmly maintained 
‘uilgeG the lectures of his old mistress; he was at 
‘Jemgits obliged to appear, and, as an apology for not 
wasetilings them, to inform Bagnell that he had Quaker 
ppneelar. fe. tie housa This Bagnel) declared was an 
wiMitéensl inducement to him to desire admission, for 
of all Shing he Joved Quakers, He entered on crutches, 
Aaifing ‘bean lately burt in a duel; and, though dis- 
Sigtetd by Isnenese, and obacured by intoxication, the 
srlies of bis form and the beauty of hia vonntenance 
might OY Sseypicnons, as to excite in no stall degree the 
gifagidd sansations of admiration, pity, and regret. 
Sve? artterad into the world with splendid gifta of 
os Srey oa ap aerated 
| prebaned a mind not unworthy of them, till, drawn 
WE AMS vortex of dissipation, hia mind debased, his 

m shattered, his fortune impaired, he became 
which new appeared before us, It was to 
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my mother that Bagnell addressed his conversation. 
He repeated his declaration of affection to the Socity 
of Friends, and assured her that he agreed with them, 
in sentimenta, and wished to belong to their body, 
“only that he could not in that case retain his corpe 
“ of volunteers.” My mother made little reply, but he, 
rising soon after to leave the room, expressed much 
unwillingness to lose her company, and at length left 
the house, much to the relief of all who remained in it 
except my mother. Her mind was so impressed with 
sadness in contemplating the situation of this man, 
that she believed it her duty to inform him of it. In 
the course of a few months she heard he had come to 
visit. hia sister Keatinge; she went to Narraghmors, and 
had a conference with him, honestly laying before him 
the injury he did himself and others by hia conduct 
and example. He heard her not only with polite but 
with serious attention, acknowledged the truth of her 
remarks, and lamented his inability to keep those good 
resolutions which he had often made. He assured her 
that he appreved and esteemed the principles of her 
Society, and thot the sentiments he expressed in his 
state of intoxication were sincere. He thanked her 
cordially, and at parting kissed her hand. 

Another incident of a similar kind was aa follows, 
John St, Leger, a gentleman of unhappy notoriety for 
extravagant dissipation, was reduced by his vices to a 
languishing condition, and no one about him had the 
courage to tell him of his danger. My mother was 
greatly concerned to hear this, and she imparted to 


| 
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Seite Wor ides er feelings on hia account, urging him 
i) teehee Mis pest life, and to prepare for the life to 
Song <E wes told he was much affected by this letter ; 
thet te-extsed it to be read to him several times aa he 
aig ya is! “bed; and recommended it to be sent 
ooranither. Seer who, he ssid, wanted auch advice 
meron ag his di 
pearing vl spoke of the death of two of the 
seis eaey Daakice manner. The first of these was 
@heworth Brabazon Hallowes, who came to school in 
ae ‘Him father was au officer in foreign service ; he 
Wacwe wily child about nine years old. His mother 
‘Wed lieoes consumptive till his birth, after which she 
Wet fee from the discaso, which seemed to he trans- 
‘emedt> her child. The physicians told the mother 
Phat H ber son was attacked by measles or small-pox 
Sr wegld be in great danger. She was immediately 
‘homsd ‘when the small-pox came into the school, but 
‘Pek rot remove the child. In a little time she had 
Wabeed the summons to see him on his death-bed. 
6 ema! Tam dying!” was the salute she received 
tng oes victim of disease. “My dear, 
ed you are,” she replied, and the person with 
Whit the lodged i in Dublin, and who accompanied her 
em thir‘jouruey, immediately took her out to walk, I 
bate been often surprised that my mother did not 
met fo accuse her of want of maternal tenderness, 
Ye inetaty pitied her as a timid woman under the 
tities of a blustering landlady, who made her do 
Wit pleased, and who actually gave orders that if 
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the child died in the night they should not be dis- 
tarbed. Her orders were obeyed, and before morning 
the mother waa childless). My mothar’s distress at thie 
event was great. 

The other boy was John Eyre, a lad of fifteen, from the 
county of Galway. My mother heard a sudden shriek 
of pain; she quickly enquired the reason, and was told 
that Jack Eyre was seized with a pain in his heel, 
which continued with unabated violence, and resisted 
all the means which were tried for relieh He even 
compelled his attendants to press hia heel so as almoat 
to bruise it, thinking it afforded temporary ease. As 
he sat opposite to my mother at the otber side of 
the fireplace, she looked at him, and, shocked at the 
expression of death which she saw in his face, ahe 
sent immediately for my father and requested he 
would lose no time in sending for the boy’s parents, 
The express was despatched, and they arrived The 
character of the father was such that my mother felt 
a kind of dread, but nothing of turbulence appeared 
in his demeanour. Softened by sorrow, his manners 
were remarkably gentle, and he performed the offices 
of a nurse for his languishing son with feminine ten- 
derness. The boy’s mother witnessed his sufferings 
with all a mother’s sensations, and from the time she 
ascended the stairs to his chamber, never came down 
till sho followed the corpse of her son. Although the 
intense pain was not to be relieved, the poor lad tried 
to bear it with patience, and was very loving and ten- 
der to those about him. The gloom became deeper 
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060 a exndlen went oat anddenly in his chamibes 
% editike ; euperstition was aroused 
Sign tign eleownistence ; and even my sensible mother 
deasaeied th. and gave directions that if the youth 
| site ie expire, great oare should be taken 
duidtade. Hie mother, on closely ques- 

ira, found that he had cut an issue in his 
ba ant ASS again; for he was addicted to 
Mein cxperitnenie, and had at one time inoculated 
Sibpealt.eith emsll-pox. Thia she thought might have 
quant Weevenalady. The lad perceived his dissolution 
spptenthing, and ipolemnly said, “ None know this road 
Mad Bhar. thet. eu. i” and not long after, having just 
egeeds ima voice as strong us usual, expired as sud- 
dent sate candles went out. My mother, who was 
yp Qeetent at the time, was terrified hy 4 most violent 
seddpmentable abriek ; she feared it was either the 
ey F dist, agony, or. that his departing spirit waa dis- 
debe by the outbreak. Neither was the case, for 
ole spate Thad been taken ont of the room before 
‘Wits Belek hed thos found utterance, and my mother 
neghed on the bedside in another apartment, 

aebiaging her ‘hands, and in the agony of grief inces- 
poy ‘eepeating, “Q death! death! death! Jack | 
Gelkiiidack )” Lord Baltinglass, who waa related to 
Che Gently, went his coach to convey the parents home. 
Sulie ancther followed the remains of her beloved 
PBs but of ths house, she turned back, “ And now,” 
Pllitibe, “bad I twenty sous I would send them all 
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to you.” Her nephew, Poyntz Willington, came in'& 
short time after. 

James Forbes, the only child of his father, hed a 
wooden leg, yet his activity was surprising. My mo 
ther was once much alarmed by being told that ons 
of the boys had broken his jeg, and was greatly 
relieved when she found it was Forbes’ wooden leg, 
He always took care to have a ready-made limb lying 
by to season. 

My mother often had the journals of Fnends read in 
the winter evenings by Friends’ children. She enter 
tained a few rather singular scruples, one of which was 
her objaction to images, even in china, on which we 
sometimes amused ourselves with finding an almost 
imperceptible man or bird. To gratify this scruple, the 
parent of one of the pupils procured for her a tea- 
service from China without any images. Her oon- 
sideration for her fellow-creatures would uot pemnit 
her to cover her floor with what might cover the poor, 
and, being remarkable for neatness, it was a difficulty 
to contrive what should at once keep her apartments 
clean aud her mind easy. MHaircloth was a bad eub- 
atitute for carpets, but when listings were introduced, 
the discovery was welcomed by my mother as a valu- 
able one; industry and dexterity were soon exercised, 
and the rooms were presently furnished to her satisfac- 
tion, She was remarkable for freely taking advice and 
trying the methods of others, yet not unfrequently it 
proved that her own mode was preferable ; aa Edmund 
Burke once remarked in reference to expertments in 
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f that the advantage in trying them often con- 
sisted in. proving that the old way was tha best. The 
betehara were of all tradesmen the chief annoyance to 
my mother, aa they frequently intruded on her while 
at breakfhet, axhihiting their wares, and praising “the 
colour ahd fat,” On sesing them approach, my father 
was wont to call ont, “ Mistress, fortify, or, if poesible, 
She was vory stnct in inculcating good manners ; 
we were early tenght to pay deference fo old age 
and courtesy to strangers; and were not allowed to 
call poor old people by the abbreviations of “ Bet,” 
“ Moll,” &e., which wera more in use at that time than 
ah yereent. I remember being sent back to a shop to 
wske: acknowledgments for some sugar-candy which | 
had deen given, and which I had accepted withont say- 
ing. thet “Iwas obliged.” 80 strict was her adherence 
to tenth that she scarcely allowed herself to aseart 
anyytling positively, nor would she permit us to do 
0,3, fax go aecustomed have I been to thie habitual 
cantion, tht.cven to this day, if I bear an extravagant 
expreseign, I examines it involuntarily in my mind be- 
#005. % perceive the exaggeration. I think a ready 
W@thad ef discoursging that falee wit which consists in 
tolting: Ties would be—never to laugh at it. 
me ‘geviier was by no means insensible to the charms 
pede «but ss they had too much influence on her 
-gnind, she feared to yield to their attractions 
Bobet thie sick resorted for medicine, the poor for 
| RB Bo Sicted for contort, nad the perplel for 
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advice. We were not insensible to the happiness we 
enjoyed in being favoured with such excellent and 
amiable parents, whose youth had bean spent in the 
pursuit of virtue, and who now reaped the reward 
when age was deadening the natural faculties, and 
enforcing the warning that “we have no abiding city 
here.” Their future prospects were not overwhelmed 
by gloom; they looked forward steadily and humbly to 
“ the recompence of reward,” while they enjoyed their 
outward blessings with a sweeter relish than thoee do 
who place their chief happiness in thom. It was not 
their fault if all within their influence were not made 
better by their example, and happier by their society. 
The wish often arises that I may make the youth of 
my children pass as comfortably as they did mine, and 
thus repay part of the debt lowe them And while 
I exult in the honour of being descended from 
genitors whose virtues confer a dignity to which titles 
wealth, and rank alone can never aspire, I say with 
Cowper -— 
My beast is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned and rulera of the earth, 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 

The child of parents passed into the skies ! 
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CHAPTER Y. 
1782. 


Ames Tyrerner settles in Ballitore—The wet summer of 1783.— 
A: Bekile Eb ons.—The mysterious Welah clergyman.— How 
Wentworth Mansergh dreaded coming to echoo!—and bow he 
ehmiged his mind.—A cautious ewain and a tetible widew.— 
pica sapere Gaacttesr” Walker invades Friends’ borial 
suthor and her father visit Beaconsfield.—Her 
' om the nocesion, and Burke's reply.— Primitive “‘ooosins” 
i noe ieabarn ed Toes Bes toon the one. Death of his 
Deter Ham.—Travaliers’ tales.—His ideas on the manage: 
-. sie OF the war—and on the march of improvement in Bal- 
Bia ec tie emeioe armel begerore/euptalit Tse atone 
Captsia BG Clair -. 89 -- ~- we GT to 163 


qr ‘beginning of 1782 brought a new inbahitant 

te Bellitore—Anna Taverner, a young Londoner, 
iiove fotlier was nevertheless a native and inhabitant 
of the etty of Limerick. She had, like me, been educated 
yr ax ¥fectlonate sunt, and, like me, had lost her, and 
seefagpd io health from the ahock. Were the old meet 

Menken Sycamore-alley now standing, I think I 
paint ott-the very spot where I first behald this 
2 vision brightening the gloomy aiala Her 
pinene-wes rather tall, her form elegant, her carriage 
piling 4 little forward, yet far removed from an awk- 
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ward stoop ; her complexion was delicately blooming, 
ber eyea a dark hazel, her teeth white and even, her 
hair shining amber, her looks intelligent and expres- 
sive, and peculiarly marked with sweetness. Critical 
judges might not pronounce her to be beautiful, but all 
hearts acknowledged her to be lovely. Her manners 
and conversation were as captivating as her person; an 
excellent understanding and a still more excellant heart 
beamed through her transparent countenance, even 
when the purple hght of youth and the rosy bloom 
of health were almost annihilated by years of sickness 
and sorrow. My heart expanded to meet her, and, 
without many professions of friendship, we have con- 
tinued to loye each other with steady affection. An 
urphan now, she came to Ballitore, which seems to 
attract with a kind of fascination those who remain 
long in its quiet shades) Though the wind sweeps 
through our valley, and makes the difference between 
summer and winter more observable than in many 
other places, yet pleasant faces and cheerful firesides 
more than compensate this disadvantage, and the sum- 
mer and the winter evenings have each their peculiar 
charms in Ballitore. 

We welcomed our dear Anna Taverner with joy ; 
but out enjoyment of her society was soon marred, for 
she wes prostrated by a lingering and painful illness, 
Hor sufferings were dreadful ; her nerves were racked 
by convulsions, and at length her tongue lost the 
power of articulation. Copious bleedings appeared to 
be the only nieans of preserving her life, though it was 
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believed they inereased her complaints by the weak- 
ness they produced. Her kind-hearted physician, be- 
holding her suffer agonies which all hia skill could not 
relieve, cried out in accents of distress, “The Lord 
“help you! You have nothing but religion to support 
“<ou." He spoke truly. Nothing short of this sup- 
port could give that patience which equalled her suf- 
fatings,. For four months she continued deprived of 
speech, axcept that once during that time her mouth 
‘wee speed in prayer. When her speech was fully 
restored, her first use of it was to utter the sentence, 
“ Creat and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
‘4 wnighity 1 Just aud trug are all thy ways, thou King 
* of pointe.” 

‘Die Year .198a wae remarkable for ite wot summer 
end. Yabo: scanty harvest. It was said that Sir Isaac 
Newten had predicted that in this year there would be 
Hittite difference between summer and winter weather. 
34: wis so ; and in 1783 the distresses of the poor were 
greed, and it waa said there were instances of some. 
Ibaving porished of want. No such misfortune occurred 
in oarvillage. 

_ &iboab this time there came to our neighbour Susy 
Bayly'a'a handeome young man, Jack Cooper, a rela- 
(om pf the family. It was naturel that, what with 
eBay and riding together, the beauty of the youth's 
Pewee: and the melody of his voice, young Susan felt 
ioe tiendehip in woman is sister to love,” and that, on 
‘fhe ‘other hand, ber affability and independent fortune 
apa} his heart, Her mother disapproved of this attach- 
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ment, and Jack was sent home. His fair one conti- 
nued to correspond with him by the assistance of 
Dr. Johnson, which of course led to an acquaintance 
with “the elegant doctor,” as he was frequently callad, 
and poor Susan’s susceptible heart again experienced 
the danger of this kind of friendship. The doctor was 
surprised when he perceived his good fortune, and 
finding the same attractions in the damsel which his 
rival had found, was disposed to possess himself of the 
prize. However, though her fortune was at her own 
disposal, he had too much honour and delicacy to take 
her without the consent of her family. Her brother 
encouraged his hopes of snccess, and the doctor went to 
Dublin for the license and ring. Her mother disap- 
proving of this connection also, the daughter was con- 
fined to her room and roughly treated ; her former lover 
returned her letters, but soon followed them, accom- 
panied by a relative, to excuse this conduct. On seeing 
her first love, young Susan’s first flame revived, the 
. mother now consented, and next morning, when the 
carriage conveyed the young couple to Coopers Hill 
to be married, the whole village was in a ferment 
of wonder and mirth This was followed by serious 
alarm, on Dr. Johnson’s return with the license and 
ring, for the consequences of a meeting between Bob 
Bayly and him, ‘That alarm was dispelled by another 
surprise—a bonfire blazed in the street, and noisy acela- 
mations congratulated the doctor on his escape from 
becoming the spouse of such a fickle fair one! 

A Welsh clergyman named John Roberts was an 
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JnigeMn alld Abby ‘Widdows for about « year. He 
wai) hyp Gul dona te Teetand on. the invitation of Lord 
mad bw frequently visited at Belan, the 
duka thay nobleman. Ho was an elderly, portly, 
poalgactiting rants, very communicative of his atock of 
Kecwlinigh, which: consisted chiefly of hymns and re- 
euighs 2i ‘physic and cookery. I had the misfortune to 
winodsitty kigh in his favour, I eay, misfortune, for 
one aati whit Abby Widdows had assembled in 
pa pied leak! party of her young friends, Doc- 
eer Debarts, a8 we called him, seated me beside him, 
eH. peetasing « newspaper, read aloud to me the 
cabiehar of: the Trish parliament, whith covered one 
polities are my aversion ; and though I 
; bs Sal ae ro 
Shoeght it unnecessary for me to endeavour after auch 
knowledgs, and te affect it would have been a danger- 
arg ‘ntperiment, I practised no little self-denial in 
citing out the tedious detail, and rejoiced in my heart 
when I saw land. But when the courteous doctor 
Partie fo the next page, covered in like manner with 
tidBpighish parliamentary procesdings, I cast a despair- 
oe cass at my companions, whose arch looks and 
amiles showed how little they envied me the 

p of the old gentleman. 
aeveadcoean mysterious hung about this man, 
My Webster firmly believed that he wes Doctor 
Paekt in diaguiss, The unfortunate Doctor Dodd had 
étitiebt death for forgery a short time before, and 
MGs. hed either heard, or imagined ahe had heard 
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that means had been privately and successfully used to 
restore him to life. Molly stood alone in her conjeo- 
ture, but if was evident that Doctor Roberts did not 
desire to be fully known. Abby Widdows, when tra- 
velling from Dublin one day in the stage-coach, met s 
gentleman who knew her lodger, and gave her a card 
to present to him. The doctor, on receiving it, disco- 
vered symptoms of embarrassment, and soon afterwards 
left Ballitore, Hearing some time after that he wes 
living at Whitehaven, I wrote to him, but received no 
answer. In the course of years I heard that he was 
in Cumberland, lodging near my friend Thomas Wil- 
kinson, throngh whom I sent another letter for him ; 
but he took vo notice of that letter either, nor did he 
ever mention having been in Ireland. He soon after- 
wards left that neighbourhood also; but I made no 
further enquiry, and left him to enjoy his obscurity in 
peace. 

There was at school at this time a youth named 
Wentworth Mansergh, youngest brother to a gentleman 
of fortune near Cashel, His brother George had been 
at Ballitore school, and cruelly told the child that at 
the Quaker school he should be flogged without mercy ; 
and inspired him with such horror, thet when they 
proposed sending him to Ballitors, he eloped from his 
brother’s house and took shelter with his grandfather, 
till his terror abated and he yentured to return. 
This occurred several times; at length the reluctant 
boy was captured, and his elder brother set out 
with him for school. On the way he got at his 
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brother's pistols, tumed the homes about, and threat- 
ened, to ahoot his brother if he did not go back. 
This desperate effort proved ineffectual, and poor Msn- 
aeegh waa brought in triumph to Ballitore His anx- 
iowa yee ware econ. fastened on the handles 

from # Inf for the pump-churn ; this he believed was 
# machine to which the boys were fastened to undergo 
flagellation. ‘The grave looks of the master and mis- 
teem filled him with dread ; however, he kept his 
wind We biaaelf, and im a Sow days took-an opportu. 
nity of sething out on a pilgrimage to his beloved 
hora, When he got to the end of the villaga the 
name of the last town he had come through while on 
hie way to Ballitors; he therefore returned, expecting 
ehuartly. to learn it without incurring suspicion. But 
Tong: before he did so, his desire to leave the school had 
stibelded, wad. he found that an evil report had been 
gbviw. of the good land. He remained hem for six 
yeam, greatly beloved, for he waa the soul of good 


‘He bad » heart for pity, and a hand 
pen as day to melting charity. 
Asbo spent much of his leisure time with us at 
Sis Hateeat, we were surprised that some days had 
paatid withont a visit from Mansergh, although we bad 


«ea Sin apparently very much occupied ; sometimes 
ce gs from the baker's, sometimes frequenting 


whilst a stranger of reduced 
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wes now and then seen with him. When this strange 
had departed and Mansergh Teappeared in Gur cielase™ 
we learned after repeated inquiries concerning his late 
guest, that this poor man had been a tutor in hicseeae 
brother’s family, but was now in great poverty, Waes=sl8 
already knew he had enpported him here, and 
shared his pocket-money with him ; but the peneroussmee4 
youth was mor willing to tell ua éldtiwhsnthe patediaae—1 
trom his guest, having walked with him some miles, ands 
pressed upon him the remainder of his cash, the poor 
fellow with tears firmly refused the gift, declaring hom==3® 
had given him too much already. “I know not whataS®® 
was the matter with me,” continued Mansergh As hoa 
spoke, his colour heightened, his lip quivered, his syeum=== 
filled fast with tears, and we changed the conversation.——— 
Though he was so full of drollery that we were often. 
weary with the fits of laughter he caused, yet when a taloaa” 
of sorrow was introduced in the height of his mirth, = 
have seen his countenance fall in a moment, and all —— 
sensations vanish but anxiety to relieve the distressed. 
This tenderness of disposition extended even to ths 
brute creation. He and [ once met accidentally in 
Youghal; he waa truly glad to see me, yet he pre- 
seutly started away, with eagerness and displeasure in 
his looks, to puraue a crowd of idle boys, and rescue 
from them a dog to whose tail they had tied s kettle, 
Our sequestered shades were frequently sought by 
those who wished to conceal themselves from the world. 
A young gentleman came to my father’s school, yet not 
regularly to school. He said he wished to improve 
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Tinsley clawtios, bathe attended school too little 
ORK bimelt from the instruction given thers, nor 
ve nepee yte te study in his chamber. He preferred 
niikiets of drawing and poetry, and wandering 
efit -poeal soanery ; expecially when squire to 
aera the valley, who were pleased with his 
aprublipahataere, intelligent conversation, and handsome 

gtk made more interesting by that air of dejection 
Wut sweed 1 cloud the morning of his day. He 
geval to‘ possess & mind too ingenuous and innocent 
a pesy of guilt, nor were we troubled with an 
wo spirit. Once, on lending me a book, he 
batt: ine not to let it go into other hands, and, 
fing: mie a name written in it different from that 
Wythe then bore, gave thet as the reason, and 
gutters fo te me the circumstances which had induced 
mathe ts tonceal himself under a feigned name. Far 
Seva bey flatiered at the prospect of obtaining the 
soreness, esonfidence, or curious to develop the mys- 
alarmed for what might be the consequence 
reat bygiving his secret, with which I told him I had no 
"wh io be made acquainted. However, to case his 
‘akttd, be communicated the cause of his depression. 
“Hahad finishod hia studies in Edinburgh, taken out 
bd Mpioma, and. returned to his parents in the north 
i when it was proposed to him to marry a 
and rich young widow, who on her part had 
‘Hoeabeotion to the union, while his own family were 
iy eolicitous to sattle him in such an apparently 
le situation. But the youth, having had 
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much opportunity of observing the lady’s temper dus 
ring the life of her first husband, recollected that i sat 
waa too violent for his taste, and rejected the prop 

This continued, notwithstanding, to be vehemently-—-ty 
urged, and the consequent annoyance had euch ars 2 
effect on his health that a journey to the south o-maf 
France was judged necessary, and his friends belisyecoa= 
him to be at Montpolier, while he was inhaling thaw 
temperate breezes of Ballitore, and recovering his healt} 
and serenity. The cause of his concealment being re 
moved by the fair widow's making another choice; hea= 
temained here only three months, and we expected he== 
would soon disiniaa us from his memory. Bunt not so -=—= 
he had a warm sincere heart, and occasionally corre——~ 
sponded with us; and in about two years I had a kinds 
of farewell letter from him, previous to his departores*” 
for Canads, as surgeon to the 5th regiment of foot— 
My brother, some years after this, had an affectionsates= 
letter from him from Quebee, and another written im— 
England at the time of the rebellion in Ireland, mak— 
ing most anxious enquiries after our welfare. Touched 

at his continued remembrance, I begged to be permitted. 

to answer this letter, and soon had a reply in the style 

of old cordial friendship. He told me he had married. 
into one of the first families in Canada, had five fine 
children, and was in very good circumstances, being 
surgeon to the forces in the Lower Province. 

Griesebank was taken by George Dunbar, commonly 

called Major Dunbar, I never could learn that he had 
ever been in the army, but be seemed to inherit the 
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title from hia father, who left him an inheritance more 
substantial—some good estate He waa a amall, 
active, slderly man, on whose education I doubt not 
mach expense had bean bestowed,—for he had been 
tanght fencing and dancing sud the French language. 
His first wife had been a widow Agar, mother to Lord 
Glifden. He kept fine company, wore fine clothes, 
visited. in fine equipages, but while he basked in the 
sanshina of grandeur hie patrimony melted before it. 
fe was married to a second wife, and they had one con. 
He filled Griesebank with excellent furniture; many 
} of Hogarth, and some family pictures ornamented 

fhe: walls of the parlours and bed-chambera, and he 
laid owt the garden with taste. He was a member of 
Parkiament, and very obliging in giving franks. We 
tiked our lively ucighbour, though we saw that vanity 
‘Wan. % predominant feature in his character, and thought 
Hig Yastiners were too gay for his age and for our taste. 
Thy syfty he again became a widower. My mother and 
Ivvisited him on the occasion, and when I went to lock 
ou. the lifeless body, he accompanied me, though I 
Fopged be would not. “There she is,” he exclaimed 
gue entered, waving hia hand to the walls, “ sur- 
worinded. by her relations.” Not knowing but that 
seéee of er relatives had come on the occasion, I 
Woked aroond, but saw only some of my own lowly 
Reithyarn. Possibly he perceived my surprise, for he 
-poiibed, directly to the family pictures, repeating their 
‘tien -with. np. sinall emphasis; and, concluding with his 
! Siig And there i ia unfortunate George !” he darted out 
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of the room. The nominal major and his sin go 
afterwards left Ballitore. 

We received a visit of a few days from John Walker, 
the author of the Geography and Gazetteer. Hissi» 
plicity and good sense recommended him to us, #a'they 
did to others; and he seemed much pleased with 4 
our school, our village, and our gardens, remarking 
that my bower reminded him of Rowe's Letiem 1 
suppose he was not so well ploased with our plscs o 
interment, for the stone which marked the grate a 
Abel Strettel appeared to him inconsistent with oor 
principles as a religious society ; and on the night be 
fore his leaving Ballitore, he got into the greveymnt 
and, alone and unassisted, completely buried the sti 
This was discovered a few days afterwards, and Ficbet 
Bayly, displeased at the indignity offered to the ben 
of his grandfather, desired leave of my father to 
establish the stone. My father assured him of his igar 
rance of the transaction, but thought that, since ithé | 
bean removed, it would be as well not to restor lt, 
seeing that such records were contrary to the pract®® 
of Frienda. Robert departed in great wrath, whit 
however, he forebore venting on his respected maste® 3 
and, even when he had scaled the wells of the grav?” 
yard, armed with guns and attended by men wi 
digging implementa, his forbearance continued, and 
judiciously determined, ‘ Though [ am in a passiots 3 
will make no noise here” Tho hiding-place of t?® 
famous stone was soon discovered, and Robert and t® 
monument of his ancestor upreared their heads in #** 


nay 
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was snore, This was a very rare instance of « 
Sin ane of our burying groands. 

Dae reer took me to London, to 
itis yeusly mocting of Vriends While there we 

; “¥isited Kamund Borke, and at hia house 
weiner Amongst these 
writin Bit Tosbes Reynolds and the poet Crabbe, whom 

Shade Hiasesons host had purposely invited to introduce 

fo the his hd companion and highly esteemed friend. 
Es wai his prectice to invite some of the superior minds 
aft. we day when Richard Shackleton wna in London, 
vane bow pleasant would be such communion to 
ages Toad is a secluded village, while endowed with a 
wild dad sccomplished taste. Crabbe’a “ Village” 

r Easil Foe ther been published, and won my father's 
] Well do I recollect the modest de- 

_gebtoating manner of the gentle post, when my father in 
eteaimenting him said, “ Goldsmith's would note 
ented be the Deserted Village.” From London we 
seraid by ceomost invitation to Beaconsfield, which secmed 

tee Teg, paradise on earth. I shall here insert part of 

ss poe written after my return home. 


BEACONSFIELD. 
i bail, ya woods in deepest gloom arrayed ! 
Aganit m stranger through your reverend shade, 
"With timid step to ceck the fair retreat 
Where virtus and where genius fix their seat : 
Iq vain rotiring from the public gaze, 
‘ Not deepest shades oan veil vo bright a blaze. 
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Le" them the urensin stones im pretineey pede: 
The tcantesus wings «xtend om either ade : 
Unsocial pemp ftiee from the choerficl gute, 
Where hoopitality delights to wack ; 

A brighter peace ber coudif emile bestews 

‘Them the majestic piles’ comely eowe. 

Eneer thee ever epen doors. and fut 

AZ that can strilce the eye er charm the minal ; 
Printing ated sculpture there ther pride dimplay. 
Acd epleactet chambers decked in crh array. 

Bot these are act the honours of the dome 
Where Barke resicles and serancers fim! 3 bore, 
To whose giad bearth the sweial virtmes move, 
Paternal fonciness and camnubial love, 

And wit unforced, and converse ever mew. 

Ye cultured walks where grace and beanty dwell, 
Ye humbler scenes of rural iife, farewell ! 

Mourn not your ehades dishonoared by eny praise, 
Your shades which whilom learned far other lnys ; 
For bere of ahi, yon wariog woods among, 

With Waller's strama the joyful valleys rang. 

Still loves theee scenes to all the muses dear ; 
Still the dear name charms with delightful sound, 
And “ Edmund! Edmund :” echoes all around. 

And thou, the master of this fair domain, 
Vonuchaafe t’ accept thia tributary strain. 

To thee the muse her artless song commends, 
Nor fears the fate of what thy emile defends - 
She to thy friendehip dares aepire, ‘tis true, 
And claims it as hereditary due ; 

Deem not base flattery framed the simple lay, 
Nor turn thy disapproving ears away : 


= . 
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Pripttel corm watobed o'er my growing youth, 

| Aashesly amped it with the love of truth ; 

Bask yehile they bade my words snd thoughta agree, 

(Rites bide my heart 40 love and honoor thet / 
Chis following is the letter of thanks which Edmund 
rke Kindly addressed to me in response to my 
thiol tribute :— 

WOMOND BURKB TO MARY SHACELETON, 

* My dear Mies Shackleton, 

“T cought not to have suffered myself to 
Ohisifi we long at a disadvantage in your mind. My 
Iwaki Ses considerable ; bat not quite so great as it 
wppomms ; for your letter went round by the way of 
Suriiide, and it waa a good while before it came to 
up ands. It ought indeed to have been my care 
a have made the earliest posathle acknowledgment, 
Yhare nothing more was required; and in a case 
vhars indeed there wae little more in my power to 
iy fhan to tell you, in a few plain and sincere words, 
ow: extremely sensible I was of the honour you have 
Ooms me, by making this family and this place the 
abject.of some of the most beautiful and most: origi- 
ei verses that have for many years been made upon 
hy place or any persons. They make us all a little 
i more fond of ourselves and of our situation. For 
ty parb I will not complain, that when you have 
ferwn » beantifol landscaps, you have put an old 
fiemd of your father’s aa a figure in the foreground ; 
sci ahall I pretend that I am not pleased even with 
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* the excess cf pertekity whace hos mde heen oy chgeciiee—t 
* woethy of sppenttee we surh 2 seeme Tie seems 
- melt, time 29 it = coon ach tw the Tmepimetion andii-al 
~ shi of the pamier: bat the fiewye ewes all to B=. 
“You great arusta never craw whas = before you, buat 
~ tepeve ri ep to ibe sandanl cf perfectiom ip yoummeT 
“ven minds In thas deserpeion I keow mothing afficel 

~ pryself; bat what hs beteer and mar be ef more exe 

~ 1 know whet 2 mood jude thank: Icecht tobe Asem 

“ t your péctare of this part of the country, 1 canacue® 

“ Letp obeerving that there ts ca the least of commoa———— 
* place in it, One cannot apply it equally to overymy 
“crontry, at most things of this kind may be tarmed_———" 
“Jt is particular and appropriate, and that wi 

“being minote or tedious in the detail Indeed it is asset 
“sweet poem ; and zhows a mind full of observation. ™ 
* and retentive of images in the highest degree. Some" 
~ of the lines are pot quite so Enished as to match the 
> peot, and some time or other I may take the libertyaal=— 
“ fA printing them out to yon: and some of the rhymes" 
* bitch upon words to which nothin, not even yoo, 
“ran give grace. But these are lesser blemishes, andi—&—™ 
“ easily effaced, either by omission, or a trivial change.— “~ 
“ You will excuse this freedom. But in so fine a poetye—"™ 
“in which your kindness for an old friend of yours — 
“father lias given me so great an mterest, you wi 

“ watarally expect that I should wish for the perfections®-——— 
“which L know you can vive your work with a litie==™ 
*raare of yaty care. 


“Pray excuse this very late and very imperfec sama 
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ie of the great favour you have done 
Sheraton tom eal my delay. 
MVE Revit heed: a gresé desl of leisure time. At. the 
“Geiegeat |. write this, I never waa more busy in my 
Shey’ and indoad thne much ia in favour of activity 
that the more one has to do, the more 
“medrcepsbleof doing, even beyond our direct task. 
Lem. ever, with Mra. Burke's, my brother's, and 
“S195! iptt’s Inbet sffectionate regards to you, and to ail 
#* Fg@titore, which wa love with great sincerity, 
Va Miy-dear Miss Shackioton, 
. °* your most faithful 
. * amd most obliged and obedient 
“ humble servant, 
“Epwunp BuRRE. 


” Feemdnadeld, zt Deo. 13th, 1784.” 


(ip mociving the above letter, I penned the following 
iharess :— 


Tf I oan vain, this letter read, 
And lot it for my pardon plead. 
When be whom listening courte admire, 
A eanate’s boast, a ostion’s pride, 
When Borke commends my artlesa lyre, 
T care not who commenda beside ; 
Ard hia reproof I value wore 
Than ere I valued praise before ! 


_fibe. keeving Beaconsfield, my father and I went 
‘0% bie diferent acone, and amongst singularly differ- 
8 peorle—to a little village in Yorkshire, and on » 


be 
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viait to some very primitive relatives, amongst whom 
my father left me for a while Many amusing pas- 
sages occurred dnring my stay. Quite regardleas of my 
blushing shamefacedness, my relations mvariably mtr- 
duced me to their friends as “Our coosin frae Ireland 
that maks the bonnie verses ;” which was frequently 
followed by the entresty, “Say some of them, wilt 
theo?” The place was remarkably secluded, and shut 
out from the world, Retired as was my native place, 
this was still more so; and primitive as were the inha- 
bitanta of Ballitore, they were fashionable people of the 
world compared with those of Selhy. The “great 
hoose,” where the squire resided, was the object of 
their exceeding admiration, and my relatives were most 
anxious that I should obtain an entrance, yet dubious 
whether I should be esteemed worthy of an invitation, 
although the owner graciously permitted his silver coffee- 
pot to be sent to every house in the village where I was 
entertained, to do me due honour as a visttor. 

At length the much-coveted invitation came, and, 
dressed in their “best bra’s,” my cousins went with 
me to the great house. There 1 saw the coffee-pot at 
home, with its grand adjuncts in all their splendour. 

_ After tea was over, the company were invited to ascend 
to the roof of the house. Upon scrambling out upon 
} the leads, we found chairs placed for our accommoda- 
tion, and refreshments were handed round. Beneath a 
broiling sun I strove to admire the surrounding Jand- 
acape, which was not at all worth the toil and trouble 
we endured. At length the silent, stately visit was 
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eimuibited, sord.we “were permitted to descend and re- 
Anton Petnns: bot all through the ramainder of my stay 
thlavéirening was descanted upon by my cousins with 
datight, aud every acquaintance was saluted with, 
‘emt know our coosin waa at the great hoose to tak’ 
tem? ‘20 ia neual in that part of England, there was 
iew te dwelling of my friends ons large apartment, nei- 
ther puctour nor kitchen, called “the hooes,” in which 
Wty analy usualty sat, but they insisted on my sitting 
oe state in the parlour. On First-daya, after 

the old folk sat in “the hooge,” each with a 
Bikis in hand, reading aloud from it, while the daugh- 
ter-wead in her Bible, also aloud ; and, peering over my 
shiulder, stood the son behind my chair, reading aloud 
fem. the Bible which I was silently studying. No 
tore.cf the readers, except myself and my companion, 
weite perusing the aame part of the sacred volume. 
¥ek, nobwithstanding their peculiarities, I was happy 
jz She. warm affection of these aimple people, and 
phwaye: remembered this visit to England as some of 
‘the golden daya of my youth; Beaconsfield and Selby 
‘wtite both 80 interesting and so different, 

: Eating the winter of 1784 a frost set in, and con- 
Genbd go hard for some weeks, that an American visitor 
4i8% equalled the cold of his native country. One 
vigik my mother heard a crackling noise in her room, 
trix the morning found her water-jugs fallen to 
pitewa, bet their shape remaining in solid ice. We 

> re tp the midst of this frost and snow, when a young 
MMitegrer hagtily entered the parlour; he looked round 


— 
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—~fastened his ardent black eyes first upon ons, then 
om another, with a mingled expression af anxiety snd 
pleasure, as be exclazmed, “Don't you know me f— 
Don't you know me {—Don’t you know Tom Eyre t” 
The exclamations and warm welcomes which succeeded 
soon convinced him that he had found again the same 
friends he had left. Ten years had made much altera- 
tion in his person, and the deep tinge which his face 
and hands had acquired from foreign suns aad foreign 
gales, formed a striking contrast with the original 
whiteness of his skin when he drew up his shirt sleeve 
to display it. He had indeed grown a fine young man, 
and his manners without having lost their originality 
had received from intercourse with the world a pleasing 
polish. When the first ferment of our joy at seeing 
our friend had in some degree subsided, it was but 
natural to look for another. ‘‘ Where is Sam t— 
shall we not see him also?” Then it was that a 
cloud passed over his countenance, and his trembling 
necenta became full of sorrow as he said, “I expected 
to have met Sam in Ireland—but Sam is dead—and 
all the world is now alike to me.” “Sam dead! Our 
dear Sam ; so good, so beautiful, so beloved. When, 
where, and how did he die?” ‘He died as he was 
juat ubout to return home, and he died of a broken 
heart !” 

Then followed the sad story. Sam was running on 
fast in the career of naval glory—had attained, by his 
dauntleas bravery, the renk of first lieutenant of a 
man-of-war, and with a handful of men had taken 
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graention..of 6 Zortified place of strength, the name 
nk tbich baw eccaped my memory. The governor 
ats ail Pome indulgence, which the generous and 
qistumpisions young warrior, incapable himself of treacb- 
ety; aeutily. granted,—bat he had not to do with such 
tf ental ae hie own. The governor availed himself of 
Ahiainivigonce, and secretly delivered up the place to 
che. Bae’ India. Company. The gallant youth, thus 
taiewennily. tobbed of fame and fortune, when be was 
fan the point of returning home, crowned with both, to 
(ise, cenbrecee of hie brother, sunk beneath tha crnel 
‘Glow and the weight of disappointment. A burning 
Sever. seized him, he struggled against it, held to his 
guia; on sbip-board, and died in his clothes. He died 
fi Calentta, at the age of twenty-two! “If amongst 
‘ie anany officera who laid down their lives in this 
sera’ eaid poor Tom, “there are any who have gone to 
Seater, avtaly my brother Sam is one of them!” In 
gotery turn of events, great or small, the idea of his 
yGieing..Sam seamed to pervade his brother's mind. 
(Wilkie he was with us, a child died in the village. I 
teed. Tom, whose medical akill was considerable, to 
eemompany me to see the infant, haping that the vital 
Sgepitios ware but suspended. He went with me and 
‘Gepked. him could he do anything for it. “No,” he 
unless I can bring the dead to life, and if 
Wieonld do that, I would fly to the East Indies to 
westore sy poor Sam |” 
» #4 dwelt much on the subject of his brother's 
won, and this dear brother had by letter informed 
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me of Tom's, particularly at the battle of Long Island. 
Tom, whoee courage was sincere, and therefore unsnllied 
by boasting, made little account of his own exploita, 
but declared his forlorn situation was the canse of his 
promotion ; for having neither money, friends, nor in- 
terest, he could not, as the other volunteers did, go inte 
winter quarters, and as he continually followed the army, 
bis name was returned every month to General Howe 
amongst the men fit for duty. He endured all the 
hardships of a common soldier, and without pay, which 
he would not accept until he eamed a commission; he 
was therefore not so much under the control of the 
officers, and was at liberty, as a volunteer, to change 
from one corps to another if he deemed himself badly 
treated, for his high spirit could not brook an affront. 
After escaping many dangers he was taken prisoner by 
the Americana, and hurried from place to place, worn 
ont by fatigue, and by the dispiriting thought that 
he was now forgotten by the British general, forlorn, 
friendless, a prisoner! In this situation he learned by 
accident that fortune and hia general had remembered 
him, and that he was appointed second lieutenant in 
the 23rd regiment, Soon after, the general sent him 
thirty guineas, he bought a horse, and made his escape 
to the English army then quartered at Philadelphia ; 
but was not permitted to join his regiment until his 
general recvived assurance from the enemy that he 
had not broken hia parol. I believe Tom Eyre would 
have found it a far easier thing to die than to break 
hia word of honour, 
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“& ‘Gitageon in hell,” and ssid the plagues of Egypt 
Wits, sit tobe compared to the sufferings they endured 
hex, His health, which had supported him under 
all Jats tolla. amd hardships, forsook him, He saw his 
Seother geldiem droop and die around him, victims to 
She -fidal climste, and amongst them Rupert Preston 
"SMhagiegy, his quondam achoolfellow, who however did 
BOM¢-appear to recollect him; “But,” said he, “the 
a etree Boon had him” “Land-crabs!” we asked, 
ent 0. they?" “Crabs which burrow in deep 
“Holes. in the earth and feed on the dead ; they fattened 
we igi after we were stationed at St, Lucia” 
“Chis zemark implies that yeu haye been reduced 
~ he eet them! Can it be possible?’ Alas, it was pos- 
tha, for the avils of pestilence were agpravated by 
«€ famine. The large and poisonous reptiles 

ih infested this marshy, woody island were another 
ten of diemay, especially as the dog-headed snake, 
‘tmig-two feet Jong, had caused the death of two of 
Oe gobtion by ita venomous bite, Alligators eighteen 
fetts Jone, and bata whose spread wings were as wide 
a ity, extended arms, made a dreadful variety. A 
Wiens came, of which he could find no werds to 
Ho ve an adequate idea, but after its fearful violence 
Sediwebsided the air waa clearer and the island mora 
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healthfel. While at St. Lucia he chanced to moet with 
several Ballitore boys, and although they had not bea 
cotemporaries, they hailed one another as brothers. He 
endured thie dreadful climate for five years, and was 
nick for ten months, when at length he got leave of eb- 
sence. The island of Barbadoes he called “ divine,” be- 
ing beautifully planted with cocoa trees, and the scenery 
diversified with hills, viewed from which the snrround- 
ing sea enriched the landscape, But England was more 
congenial to his heart, and Ireland was dearest of all. 
The temperate climate, the commodious dwellings, and 
the beauty of the rural damsels, whom he declared to be 
* fair and sweet aa the daisy, and as innocent,” refreeh- 
ed his mind, wearied with the ardors of the torrid zone, 

The loss of America was a subject on which he 
could not speak with patience ; he insisted that the 
British army wore able to conquer the Americans, and 
they would have done so had not General Hows been re- 
strained by orders from home, where they knew nothing 
about it. Hoe was provoked beyond all patience at those 
fellows, “with their big wigs and enjoying their ease,” 
presuming to direct the brave soldiers) “ Americe,” 
said he, while indignation flashed from his eyes, “ Ame- 
fica is manured with the blood of our noble fellows 
and we have lost it!’ His description of the wasting 
march of their army, pluudering the houses, dislodging 
the families, and then )ourning the dwellings, was 
heart-rending. Then he told of the excitement which 
urges on the heat of the battle; how rage subsides 
when the fight is over, and both parties engage indis- 
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crirasiaabdly invendesing the offices of humanity.to the 
rtiserniids how treacherons and vindictive an enemy 
Wiles Keiericdiaw were, and how gonerous and gallant the 
Srovebies hier dreadful the taking of New York was 
Pee ty the Asnoricans potting it on fire, and what 
colt. Shi” Bingftiah took to protect the inhabitants and 
do Regbyteb pltundér in a captured town. All these topics 
Webrcnw datevesting as they were terrible. Poor Tom 
Bireetia not panse to consider that the Americans 
= the poral aggrieved, and that the French were 
their own freedom. 
not without much effort and dexterous 
a re ‘I could prevail upon Tom to give 
ing like a regular series of his adventures, for every 
Sire ind then the recollection of some old acquaint- 
eiuseeould dart across his mind, and break the thread 
40 Bin Waerrative-—-9 narrative rendered intensely fasci- 
Pendid the enthusiaem and glowing warmth with 
WEG ho. identified himself with the details, by the 
Yate of his manner, and the total absence of self- 
peti. - ‘One, when he had my whole soui thrilling 
he suddenly stopped, and then uttered 
«patdcnntea ‘wish to ses the old etons which stood at 
Vine ramen. of our Burrow gate. The famous treaty- 
sal eity of Limerick could not have created a 
Reeds taterest in the lovers of historical relics, than 
a mrecorded one in the affectionata memory of 


Cee 


‘on alteratione and improvements had been made: 
ei@ mansion and grounds since he left Ballitore. 
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The vest of winter was at this time spread over tle< 
fielda ; had they been decked in the pride of summére” 
they could not have found favour in his eyes, He 
bitterly regretted the changes in the house, declaring” 
they made no improvement. Every thing in Ballitor 
appeared to him to be on a amaller acale than formerly. 
This natural sensation is easily explained. Children 
measure objects by their own size and experienc, 
which increase with years, while the objects remain 
the same. 

He told us he had written several letters to us from 
America : these had never come to hand,” He brought 
one which he had written to his friend “ Peggy,” and 
which he had not been able to forward. Tom had 
brought a dog with him from the West Indies, for he 
must have something to love and to be kind to; he 
called him “Choque.” We had a black cat, which 
would have been accused of witchcraft had she lived 
in the last century, for she knew how to open the doars, 
and would enter the parlour with demure pace when 
least expected. She kept entirely out of the place 
whenever a friend of ours who had an antipathy to cate 
visited us ; she murdered one rival, and, on the intro- 
duction of another, finally disappeared. This black cat 
and Cheque engaged in a furious combat. They were 
with difficulty separated, and the cat vanished. A 
year afterwards Choque attended his master again to 
Baillitore ; immediately on entering the parlour, the 
battle was recommenced with as much apirit as though 
they had been parted but a moment before ; and again 
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caitoem 


‘When Tom Eyre took his leave he brought me two 
letters, whieh were all that the vicissitudes of war had 
, pes him to receive from hig brother Sam. “Take 

% thea,” atid be impressively ; “these are all of Sam 
“whith yemains to me, In the hurricane of St. Lucia 
“ L prtedered-theae, my commission, and my letters to 
“Puy. J preserved nothing else—nothing in the 
“wait, ‘Tule these letters; keep them safe for me ; I 
“4o5-nfaid I cannot take proper care of them(” I 
‘MhMtved. the Precions deposit, and seven years afterwards 
¢ Linttned the packet to Tom’s wife, Theodosia Eyre. 
‘Wilh Som’s permission I made extracta from those let- 
pete toared too freqnent handling of them would 
san At the close of one he transmits to his 
“tig acaba counsel which he had received 
i 2 & master, desirous that he too should reap 
= bi ge frem it “A military person ought above 
nie Lipo for his piety. Marshal Turenns 
greens eid Colonel Gardiner of England were as 
eis stony attention to the duties of their church 
i ao Muty to their Creator, as they were renowned 
wi toarage in the service of their king and 
“ Keep ench bright models of imitation before 
and never be ashamed to be religious.” Sam’a 
Maer contindes thus; “Success and happiness 

jo British arma! From my heart I pray it; 
Mi eyroater Iorvency, I must confess, I eeenly 
Roune Giver of all good things to heap his blesa- 


in 
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ings on you in particular. Farewell, my deareat brew 
ther, and if this should be the last letter you receiw 
“ from me, don't be afraid ; if you should never sea mx: 
“ here again, do not grieve for me, but hope with nm: 


“that once more we may meet from whence we she 


“never part. And, dear, dear Tom, do, and I hope 


-® shall, endeavour that our meeting shall be as happ 


“aone as it will be perpetual. Farewell, dear Tors 
“ once more farewell, my brother! May God bless you 
‘ig the sincere prayer of your truly loving brother. 
This was indeed the last letter Tom received from hb. 
beloved brother, nor did they ever meet again in the 
world. O war! relentless and destructive! How mam 
noble victims have been sacrificed at thy shrine ! 

Tom Eyre never seemed able to comprehend the ac 
ence of etiquette. On meeting an old acquaintance # 
one of the busiest streets of Dublin, he Mung decora- 
to the winds, and, yielding to his emotions of deligh= 
he folded his friend in his arms, repeatedly kissing his 
and uttering exclamations of joy, to the no small amnus# 
ment of the passers-by. Meeting my mother and a- 
other equally “ plain” friend walking together in Du 
lin, he requested that they would each take an arm, ar 
permit him to escort them. My mother declined 
assistance, explaining to him that the striking contras 
between their singular attire and simple appearance ar 
those of a young officer dressed im his futl regiments 
would expose them to ridicule, Tom complained loud] 
and bitterly that his regimenta]l coat should be th 
means of preventing him from walking with his “ol 
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waggenens maw proclaimed (1784), and the many 
SREB aces with their sunbumt complexions and 
sp memeee ees: carta saw in the streets 
wotropelia formed an interesting spectacle. Our 
Ales ad only got leave of abeence on acconnt of 
Hyco was to rejoin his regiment at Grenada, 
| Wlaciex: Jay expected to fall a victim to the sultry clime. 
Tet ghhenans of preventing such a disaster was reeerved 
Sit Raised triend. When I accompanied my futher to 
TIGRE Bidet Burke, I mentioned the circumstance to 
| Whits eMiatrother, Richard Burke, who had once been 
ef Grenada, got a memorandum from me of 
| Dene, rank, and regiment of Tom Eyre, and pro- 
| Floreat try. € ho had interest sufficient to procure for 
| ‘Bian, 93 longer farlough. I did not know how far my 
wad succeeded, but heard that my friend 
Shnseht in Ireland, When I next saw him he told me 
Bebop ded been stopped for four months, and he had 
to join his regiment without delay, when 
to his great surprise, those orders were 
Rithed dis pay restored, and a furlough for six months 
Wiyeigreatod, at which timo his regiment was expected 
Seapine, He coukd not tell by what means this favor 
hee ern, and, when I told him, it did not les- 
guasfaction, nor did I think him less grateful 
‘te expressed no surprise, but appeared to con- 
kas a service which a sister might and ought to 
wide to a, brother, 
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Shortly after having become a captain, he introduces 
his wife to us, on their way to their quarters at 
where he rejoiced in the society of his old friend, my 
sister Grubb, and her family. His wife was a 
little woman, a native of England ; he told us she wassaams® 
very amiable, but she had little opportunity of displayye= * 
for her husband ecarce ceased talking of old adventures," 
admiring old scenes, and reprobating new. He 
his brother Ned's grave in our little enclosure, He 
kissed little George Shackleton, and declared he hades 
his brother Sam’s innocent smile; and he co 
that he had wept for his favourite dog Choque, whoes==2= 
attachment to his master, whom he followed to tows 
great a distance, caused his death. : 

John St. Clair was amongst those who returned home=™—™ 
at the end of the war. As we had heard he was deadeuec * = 
my father was pleasantly surprised by meeting his oe 
pupil. Some months afterwards, my father, sister, ange 
I being in Mountmellick, and learning that St. Chins 
was lying very ill at the lodgings of his father, whoses===="™ 
regiment was stationed in that town, we called to en—— 
quire for him. His father received us affectionately = 
and, telling us we should grieve to see his son’s situa-—— 
tion, led ns to him, The physician of the town andi 
the surgeon of his father’s regiment were in the sick- 
room, his sister was there also, and in an easy chair sat 
our poor St. Clair, far gone in consumption, and exceed- 
ingly weak. He was unable to rise to meet us, but, 
while he gave us his poor emaciated trembling hand, 
his sunken eye became enlivened, and his wan, hollow 
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cheek displayed the dimples which used to adorn it 
when i was plomp and ruddy. Hia voica was very 
low,. yet ho talked a good deal. He praised America, 
ite climate, and the situation of the inhabitants before 
the wars he lamented the measures which had been 
pursed, but did not inveigh against the Americans as 
Tom Myre: had done. He had not smarted like poor 
Foo tnder the sufferings of war; his hardships were 
suened by returning home in a leaky vessel, in which 
te Was tear suffering shipwreck, and wet and fatigue 
$eid- the foundation of his present illness. He informed 
ag thes ho waa a captain of foot in a new regiment, 
whieh; being reduced, he was thun on half-pay. But 
his favorite topic was Ballitore, every stick and stone 
‘wbes tikich he seemed to remember. Many a juvenile 
“ndiveninee he recalled ; hia flute, his schoolfallows, our 
Yortitite wake were all talked of, and sickness and 
rain ‘were forgotten, The army surgeon said jo- 
“eenely 6 now saw the reason of St. Clair’s attachment 
alata but this was no time for jocularity. 
it \Batrensed father cast mournful looks alternately 

ie don and upon us ; he covered his face with his 
SG) @txt his tears fell upon the table on which he 
jaée,, Beveral times he left the room, being unable 


ee teitits and witness his dying son’s delight in recall- 
insite duya of his childhood ; and when, at parting, 
ween: UE Neg est neces his wishes for his son’s restoration, 
kee not witer a word. His sister tock less pains 
Cees ate {ber foelings; her apron was eprinkled with 
iets which streamed down her face. Ours we sup- 


=f a az 
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pressed, though it would have been luxury to indulge 
them, for I thought 1 never had witnessed a scene s0 
affecting. Thia interview so revived poor 8t. Clair’s 
spirits, that he seemed much better, and declared his 
hope of perfect recovery if he were once more under 
his old mistreas's care. Accordingly it was so arranged, 
and he cherished the hops of coming to us; and even 
hia ravings were of Ballitore. Soon—ah! very soon— 
a letter reached me from his father informing me of his 
death. He added: “The principles established under 
“your good father give me every reason to hope he 
“has exchanged for the better; but it requires more 
“ fortitude than I am possessed of to stand this shock 
“as I ought to do.” 

Poor young St. Clair had told me he did not prefer 
a military life, but his father, thinking, I suppose, that 
his advancement in tho world would be more speedy by 
placing him in the army, procured him a comnnission, 
and sent him to join the troops in America’ I am 
inclined to believe that his being thus the remote cause 
of his son’s death preyed upon the poor man's heart, 
and urged him to commit the deed of desperation by 
which he put a penod to lus own existence about six 
months after the death of his son. 

Mecting thus with my old schoolfellows after long 
separation aroused new sensations in my heart. There 
was a satisfaction mingled with the pain of beholding 
poor St. Clair; and the lively pleasure which Tom Eyre’s 
retumm occasioned was tinged with a pensive shadow; 
for, besides his being unaccompanied by our precious 
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Saam, there were many sad ideas awakened,—of the 
mMe©xmnory of departed friends, of terror at the dangers 
he had escaped, and apprehension of those which still 
awaited him. We might almost literally say, 
We twa hae paidlet i’ the burn 
Frae mornin’ sun ’till dine, 
But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin auld lang syne ! 


> 
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CHAPTER VL 


1784. 

Heavenly music.— Death of Jonathan and Elisabeth Haughton. 
—The lunatic cousins.—Reminiscenoes of Barke and his last 
visit to Ballitore.—A dinner at Lord Aldborough’a —Squire 
Keatinge’s noble bride.—A domestic tragedy.-—Finlay MoClans 
the Highland centenarian.—Alterations in the Mill-field.— 
Death of a schoolboy and of old William Gill—aA mother’s 
grief.—Sally Shackleton s minister—Death-bed of Sally 
Haughton.—A surgical shoemsker.—Caonformity to Quaker 
ism.—Josbue and Molly Webster.—Cousin Sam Carleton.— 
James Mc Connsaughty faile in businesa.—A friend in need.— 
Nanny sees her hurband’s fetch— His death ensues, and her 
bitter grief—She returna to servios, and ends her daya in 
peace aA aA i ae ne -- 164 to 1g1 

[HIS year the emall-pox deprived my brother and 

sister Chandlee of their fine little Betay. My 
mother, who seemed born to sympathise and to comfort, 
was not absent from her daughter at this trying time. 

She was awakened at seven one morning by the sound of 

sweet soft music. She knew it was no mortal harmony 

and it seemed to her the song of an ascending spirit. 

Perhaps it was 30, for her little grand-daughter expired 

at that moment. My mother was very free from belief 

in preteruatural occurrences, yet this and the following 
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cbternmetances of a-similar character made an impression 
. lie mind which no ressoning from nataral causes 
EDeath now prepared an arrow destined deeply to 
Wordnd all car hearts, and to sever the endearing tie 
Which boand Jonsthan Haughton to hia family. He 
toolk dl.of « low fever, and the symptoms soon became 
ae O, how Isth were we to resign our kind- 
hearted neighbour, our dear, engaging friend! And 
‘Witt, What horror and angnish did his children antici- 
POde. ths loes of euch a father! All Ballitore was sad ; 
ogre, dark with the gloom of suspense, rolled on, 
me ‘Phe eleventh day of the fever arrived. It was a 
erisia, and nature sank. His daughters Han- 
Sally were beside him, watching and endea- 
— to alleviate the last struggles, when a aclemn 
Wr of exquisite sweetness suspended their agonics 
WAR aepremted their teara, and the gentle spirit then 
Sense sted Whether this seemingly preternatural cir- 
Wiigaree ‘was permitted in order to conaole the sur- 
Wotan te a mystery into which I may not pry. 
‘Haughton died the a5th of the Eighth 
Weemmth, 2785, the day twelvemonth that Anna Taverner’s 
‘to it as an inmate had diffused euch joy through 
‘house, now the house of mourning. The sweet 
Tenpathy of etch a friend was felt to be a blessing; 
A. .time, which could never obliterate the image of 
ise dying father, easuaged those feelings whose vio- 
Waste would otherwise have destroyed those who pos- 
204 them. 
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Oue of the tendereat of fathers to all hia childre 
they believed without jealousy that Debby had tha” 
strongest hold on his affections. Her health had begun 
to fluctuate before this event; from this time it ewi-- ~ 
dently declined, and the loss of her father seemed ts 
sink deeper and deeper. Her dreams presented hu 
gracious form coming to relieve her from distresa ; and 
often, her waking thoughts representing his death as an 
illusion, she fancied he was only from homes, and 
thought of preparing for his return, The tenderness 
of her sisters spared her much exertion, and the lan- 
guor of declining health disposed her yet more to in- 
dulge in melancholy reflections. 

Their aunt Elizabeth Haughton, after having assisted 
a while in the care of my brother's family, much be- 
loved and respected by the master and mistress and 
their household, retired from the bustling scene to the 
family of Jonathan Haughton. Hers a consumptive 
disorder, which she imputed to cold caught in a sum- 
tor shower, seized upon her, and its slow and certain 
progress baffied the affectionate, attentive care of the 
family. Her last exertion was to repay the kindness 
of her hrother-in-law by hor offices of love and assist- 
ance in his last illness, She was remarkable for her 
tenderness to tho sick or distressed, and she experi- 
enced on her own dying bed those kind attentions 
which she was wont to administer. She mentioned to 
my mother her belief that she had worn out her'eon- 
stitution by using more exertion than she was equal to, 
or than was required of her; which she acknowledged 
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to be wrong. She was cften tried with great poverty 
annd. depreasion of apirit ; but at the last was favoured 
~erith, m-eweet peaceful calm for which she expressed 
Sher thankfulness, aa also her admiration that it should 
‘he granted. to her mind, which was wont to be co 
‘@enad. Bat the sincerity of her heart was known to 
Him who rewarded it. 

Wa. surprised by a visit from Murray Kathrene, 
ous of tiny father's former pupils. As it was not unv- 
ena) for him to call to see us, our surprise was occa- 
sioned-omly by the great alteration which appeared in 
his sountenance, He who always looked as if he was 
wtifting a.laugh, and seldom spoke but to excite one, now 
akiaghited a picture of deep melancholy, An unfortu- 
began in his circumstances had taken place; but 

% Seo kikely his exertions would have restored them to a 
Seegenpsrons eondition, had not his mental faculties fallen 
cabin ¥ his misfortunes. We were acon sensible 

ated ho ble and most sovereign reason was dethroned 
eiety lenenied that grievous calamity, Our poor 
eA iw talked of becoming a Quaker; now believad 
& Ralt duty-to inspect prisons as Howard was doing; 
WG apis in. agony of distress, and with a flood of tears, 
elaine, ¢), the feclings of a husband ond a father!” 
survived the wreck of intellect ; hearing 

RB Ay Widdows’ affairs ware embarrassed, and her 
: mi Hae 4 Aepresecdl, ho paid her a visit, and endeavoured 


areal and advise her, The conversation of my 
Mis bad a soothing effect upon him, and now and 
eettsugh the gloom of his mind some flashes of his 


humour appeared he yobsdiad 


done, We ihe iin 40 aves been a: 
zen, and were shocked to hear him asking 
relief ; but these feelings were changed to ot 
less painful, when we found that embarrassed 
stances had subverted Avs reason also, and th 
just escaped from a place of confinement. His in 
was of a different kind from his cousin's 
exulted in his eseape, made verses, and 
taught this art by the fairies, who che 
_ their songs, and in whose society he we 
He was brought back to Dublin, but soon 
from confinement, and his heart, true to-t 
brance of his happy childhood, again impelle 
to Ballitore, where, complaining bitterly to — 
friends of the harsh treatment he had met ¥ 
showed them with great indignation the mai Th 
cords had left on his legs. His family found m 
to restrain his wanderings, but I believe his mi 
was restored to sanity. 
My father corresponded regularly with Fam 
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Whe sant all his publications to Ballitore, In a 
ele cea edition of his “ easay on the Sublime 
aac, Boontifil,” printed in 1757, and presented by him 
> ing friend of his youth, is written by his hand, 

To Mr. Richard Shackleton from the Author. 
aheripe ct hac, manuum tibi que monumenta mearum 
Sint ; st longum teatentur amorem.” 

A Ttboygh not politicians, we read with avidity the 
Spereches of Burke as they appeared in the newspapers, 
mm¢3_ falt interested in the fate of every measure seconded 
by ‘hin. My father and mother loved him as their 

and sincere friend, and perhaps we young folks 
*Xteected come gratification of our vanity from so 

_ an aquaintance. We certainly listened 
WEED, pleasure to my mother's anecdotes of his assisting 
ene fw pick bogberrice, and remarking how well they 
Nigzht be chosen by feeling, without the help of the 
tie} how kindly he aettled her on a car, when set- 
+t to a meeting, and, pondering on what car- 
ne she could travel in with most ease, recommended 
thea balted-down chair ; how impressively he remarked 
hinpility was what waa wanting in tha world, and 
horge gnch his unessuming manners set an example of 
thet virtue. Again, my father told of the pursuits of 
theatz youth, whon thoy climbed the heights of learning 
snd phicked the flowers of postry together. He regret- 
tee the loes of his poem in praise of the Blackwater, 
aij of a translation from Theocritus in competition with 
whith my father attempted one of his own, He remem- 
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bered fhat in Burke’s version of the pasesge in whic 
Venus despatches her Loves in search of the boar whic 
had wounded Adonis, were the following lines, canta 
ing an idea not to be found in the original :— 


Him the Love who rules the strong 


With his bow-string dragged along ; 
While the Love who rules the slow 


Lashed him onward with his bow ! 

A paragraph in a newspaper in 1765 alarmed us ex- 
tremely. Jt ran thus :— Mr. Burke lies dangeromaly 
“ill. The news of his son’s having been loat a few 
“days since in his passage from Harwich to Holland 
‘has had such an effect on his health that his recovery 
“is now very doubtful” Very soon after, “the death 
of Mr. Burke” was announced, accompanied by tix 
following sketch of his character :—“ By the death of 
“the late Mr. Burke the world has lost an ornamant, 
“society a pleasing member, the poor a patron, and 
“mankind a friend. As it would be impossible t da 
«justice to his real worth within the limits preannibed 
“by custom for that purpose, let it auffice to say that, 
“in the several duties of husband, father, master, and 
* benefactor, he acquitted himself in a manner which 
“ did honour to human nature, and in the fifty-seventh 
“year of his age he died as much lamented as he had 
“lived beloved.” ‘ Nothing more,” said a friend, wher 
he pointed out this character to me, “could be said.” 
My heart was too full to contradict this assertion, which 
was meant good-naturedly as a ground for consolation ; 
but I thought much more might be said. True, the 
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eevee Yalriable part of his character was there ; the 
dipiien of the private walks of life had been eminently 
VEER. Giéd 5 yet must the splendid gifts bestowed by an 
Ghrevien Giver pass unnoticed? Where is the stateaman 
whtses:mind comprehended such an extent of know- 
ledigze+—the- orator whose irresistible eloquence poured 
canvintion Ikke a flood $—the luminary on whom the 
“yeui.of Enrope were turned? Were these to glide from 
the world unatiended by the voice of public regret f 
‘HOG Me previous reports we had heard of the death 
“fi Yous: Richard Burke, and the distress which we 
‘Sv 2onet aterwhelm tho heart of hia father, the fact 
fad ta illness had been mentioned, and that his age 
eed! with the account in the newspaper, called forth 
ORE Men: painfo) apprehensions. 
My fxther disbelioved these reports, yet, I thought, 
TEA cepceet dread 3 he wrote to his friend, and while 
WO Waited for 5 deliverance from this bondage of sus- 
Pott, voany ‘who cotld not know more than ourselves 
Mituehy, x suppose, that if adder to their consequence 
ites decisively upon it, and they teazed us with 
Fhe car which were mostly unfounded. However, 
"Mpls began to break; the silence of succeeding 
te ey encouraged hope; and I thought the person 
‘WRtaty neighbour the Rey, Thomas St. Lawrence never 
ng eed: mote elegant, hia countenance more intelii- 
“8 hie manner more engaging, nor his conversation 
eee (igtaresting, than when he assured me that the 
rater T had read referred to Dominiok Burke, the 
weeeanof ‘the public charities in Dublin ; and thus the 
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news of the death of a gentleman of worth, benevo- 
lence, and public usefulness conveyed to my heat$ « 
sensation of joy with which death had never inspired it 
before. Our illustrious friend had replied immediately 
to my father’s inquiry. The welcome day arrived whieh 
brought the weloome letter to “his oldest friend,” as 
the generous Edmund styled my father. His eon was 
then safe and well at Paris, the vessel in which he 
crossed having narrowly escaped being overtaken in a 
dreadful hurricane which had done much mischief on 
the coast of Holland. The distress of mind which 
his parents suffered while ignorant of- their son’s fate 
furnished the ground of this report. That silent and 
grateful joy which is peculiar to relief from auspense 
now diffused itself over our hearts, and I felt that this 
was indeed one of the white days of my life, 

In the following year, 1786, Edmund Burke paid his 
last visit to Ballitore ; he was accompanied by his son, 
and on the 23rd of Tenth-month they gave us a most 
pleasant surprises. The great man could not, I think, 
possibly have appeared to more advantage than while 
he again reviewed the scenos of his youth. He remem- 
bered where the trees had stood which stood no longer, 
and greeted those which remained as old acquaintances ; 
the alterations in the buildings were not unnoticed, and 
with peculiar delight he went through the apartments 
of the school-house, and walked in the Four-tres-field. 
He called to ase all those with whose families he had 
formerly been acquainted ; and hia finished politensas 
was mingled with so much good-nature and simplicity 
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iia they delighted while they fisttered his friends. 
aryetlege war all agape while the distinguished 

Ragin ckeds the tour of it, attended by the old 
SiG ongt most of his family ; and the patriotic 
antes? Ames May, declared he would see the great 
Piteks, ;wappoae ha lost his day's work by it. “ Hast 
then. ever heard of Edmond Burke!” queried my 
Sthow of Joshua Webster, who had just handed to the 
grapsiitl. stranger a bow! of the cider which he was 
apakiig in Aunt Foiller’s orchard. “He is now drink- 
ing :yoar health,” eaid Edmund, raising the bowl to his 
‘Higs,-and Joehua long remembered the friendly greeting, 
Rye; plenaant was the evening hoe spent amongst ua | 
My trothar’s family having joined ours, he expressed 
‘ith ach cordiality bis pleasure in so comfortable a 
Roetrest. being afforded to the age of his friends, whose 
fitaption he reckoned enviable; and in our family 
kermony, with which, he said, “we were happy in 
@:heteg-20 near each other; but, were it otherwise, it 
‘world be well to have a kingdom between us.” Old 
Wiliam Gill, who bed been servant to my grandfather 
whda Edmund Burko was his pupil, and who loved 
sits. Mneetely, and hed been celebrated in his and my 
iaides’a juvenile vorses by the name of “ Hobbes,” 
asa to behold this great and beloved man once more. 
‘Wish afi his native suavity, our illustrious guest shook 
hia: humble friend by the hand often and cordially ; 
twbia bis son, who had shortly before been particularly 
getienk. et the court of France, rose with graceful 
eamspteky and came to hia father’s side to be introduced 
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to poor old William, as to a venerable friend whoes 
gray hsira demanded respectful attention, The ald 
man's heart waa full; he bowed, and bowed; teld 
Edmund (I believe it wag literally the case) that he 
was proud to see him, and added, “You have a great 
many friends in Ireland, sir!” “Iam happy, Mr. Gill, 
that you are one of them,” said Burke, and then con- 
gratulated Gill on wearing his age so well He asked 
Gill if he thought him much altered, and, on William’s 
replying he could not well see, he took up a candle and 
let his benevolent countenance beam on the delighted 
old man. J think no one could have beheld this action 
without admiring it. It was a subject worthy of the 
pencil of Burke's friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Next 
day they left us; my father, mother, and I escorted 
them part of the way, and, as if waking from a 
delicious dream, my mother and I took a last leave 
of father and son. I should not omit to say that the 
schoolboys were delighted with the sight of Edmund 
Burke, whom they declared to be “the cleverest fellow 
they had ever seen.” My father, who generally at- 
tended the yearly mectings of London, had on theses 
occasions frequent interviews with his friend, which 
were very pleasant to them both. At the time of the 
yearly meeting following my beloved father's death, 
I wrote a particular account of his illness and death 
to Edmund Burke, who soon after the sad svent had 
written a very kind letter to me. I gave my letter 
to the care of my friend James Abell, who at my 
request took it himself to the house of Edmund Burke. 
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ds Sie tae dip SAC pp 

Se eye cs fre without any previous enquiry, where 
Re wee wail bis wife received them with their sccus- 
EH aemnecs, Edmund opened my letter, looked at 
% by, eaid that was what ho wanted, 

5 ieee Necesbcward few opportunities of inter- 
aoee our Hustrious friend, but he failed not, 
did occur, to evince his continued 

Spee ee iyo i isdn 
$&3ur geent neighbour Lord Aldborough cultivated a 
Slowey intercourse with our family, Tis talents had 
! beh made tho most of by s literary education, on which 
| ' wemed to value himaelf; his early education it is 
Pots had not been equally attended to. His lady 
feat Englishwoman of high rank ; she was friendly, 
» bat.che spent most of her time in her natiye land, 

hsb Ghose periods Lady Hannah Stratford presided at 
wae John Pemberton and Thomas Cash, ministers 
E: gr Bociety from England travelling on a religious 
Ht having appointed a public meeting in Ballitore, 
Timst Aldbarough was amongst those invited, and he 
esa hard that these friends, with my father's and 
families, ehould dine with him next day, that 

the iepitition was accepted. Lady Aldborough was at 
bing, $hs entertainment was stlited to the rank of the 
Pee and tothe marked respect and attention 
rt Sestined to pay their guest. A. year later, Lady 
died euddeniy at an inn in England, while 
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on a journey with her lord; who, in 4 note to my 
brother, made affectionate ented of her worth ami 
his regret. In 1787 he married a young Englisitwogenn, 
daughter to Sir John Henneker, and niece to the ‘Duck 
eas of Chandos, who accompanied her to Belan, and 
regaled Ballitore with the novel sight of a dueheas. 

Squire Keatinge now sattled on his estate, and showed 
great kindness to his tenantry. People of all ranks 
respected him, and rejoiced to sea in the repreeantative 
of this ancient family a person of so much worth in 
1790 he married Lady Martha Brabazon, sister to the 
Earl of Meath. Of her it might truly be aaid, 


Her wit and beauty for « court were unade ; 
Bot troth and virtue fit her for the shade. 


The old mansion-house at Narraghmore had been 
thrown down, and, till he had built a house fit to 
receive his bride, Squire Keatinge proposed taking one 
near her brother’s seat at Kilruddery. He had presi- 
ously occupied Battlemount, a genteel but small horsey 
and she declared against his taking a new resitBedis, 
saying if Battlemount suited him it would suit her also, 
They came home in a private manner, yet the tensams 
had beard of it, and lighted a bonfire, The bridegronm, 
on observing it, gave a crown to & man to pat Hout 
Lady Marthe soon became the delight of the neighbour 
hood, and the worthy pair took the lead not only ‘m 
rank but in virtue, It was easy to perceive who ware 
the Squire’s tenanta by the comforts around thetr cof. 
tages. 
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Seite Boake’s daughter Abby, a beautifal girl of 

Vn; was married to William Carter, a person of 
: eit eapehiliy , advancing to the middle term of 
Wied Bab. oar sey epee She cama 
a Howe fashers house at Boakefield to be confined, and 
es cecem gee eet rca See a 

Noi @unger wes apprehended till very near the close of 
Yuem-Jfa Shoe died in her father’s arms ; and in a few 
hoary: the father had to encounter a Pe ilccareslerlane 
wing; for he had to meet her husband, who came, 
flex? with delight, on a second visit to his con, hoping 
to moet his darling wife in the parlour. Ephraim met 

aahe entered the gate; his looks announced the 
ead tidings, and the distracted husband fell to the 
etd like one shot. It waa a most affecting sight to 
#0 him gilently gazing upon the cold remains—a wife, 
\ thwther, and a corpse before her eighteenth year was 
“Reapleted. To the trangports of his piercing grief the 
tab, dignity of enduring sorrow succeeded. He had 
loved hie wife, and he never entered into 

Skither matrimonial engagement, 

Bhp oldest man in the villege at this time was Finlay 
Vokibene, a native of the Highlands of Scotland, who, 
¥:thoos who understood his native Gaelic, could relate 
Bie ssanoumt of many 4 battle in which he had been 

including disastrous Fontenoy. He told us, 
thd we ol believed he told the truth, that he was born 
dh the year 1685. Hoe was an out-pensioner of the 
on Hospital. His wife Mary was avery industrious 
body, One dark evening their chimney wus perceived 
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to be on fire. The neighbours mn thither affrighted,— 
and Hannah Haughton put the jar of : gunpowder? 
which she kept for sale, out of the house. Méary = 
McClane, a little, blunt, consequential woman, steed —: 
with her arms a-kimbo, and thus addressed the affrighted — 
crowd : “ Have you any thing to do at home? If you>— 
“heve, I advise you to go home and do it, for if I had 
“ fifteen chimneys I would clean them in no other way,” ~ 
Fortunately the house was alated, so the danger ~wasr 
the leas. The old man at one time lay very.ill in con< 
sequence of a fall which injured his hip and occasioned 
incurable lameness, “There he lies,” said his sym+ 
pathising helpmate, “and off that bed he will. never 
rise.” The poor man looked sorrowful et this denun- 
ciation, and turned his eyes wistfully, in silence, upon 
us ; we blamed Mary for her apprehensions, at Isast for 
expressing them in this uncomfortable manner ; and wa 
encouraged Finlay, and soon had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing his recovery to health, though not to activity. 
He survived his matter-of-fact spouse, and bis great aga 
had not deprived him of sensibility, for he mourned her 
with many tears, as he attended her to her last home, 
In his hundred-and-tenth year, 1798, the old High. 
lander once more heard the sound of war, and saw the 
weapon of destruction aimed at his breast by a soldier ; 
another soldier arrested the stroke, telling his comrade 
that he would never serve the king as long aa that old 
man had done. 

This year Robert Bayly purchased the Mill-field and 
the other parks belonging to that quarter from the re- 
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Pete Jdbn Boake. He cot down the orchard, 
Pelibe ditch, and throw it into the Mill-feld. 
Sorted! ‘Mary Haughton ramored to the little 

Tee ae where James. and Nanny once lived. 
petals gave.it to them during their lives, as a 

Mteniweof his mothere and his own friendship for 
anes Mary Heughton, who had lived there 
| ing @ebdid,; and now the cottage resumed ita lony- 
‘WegoeNes noatness. 

and John White had been a littl more 
‘fear at the. school, when John, who was about 
Ma deo ‘ld, was removed by desth from’ inflam- 
Melies Of the longa, Hie suiferings were very great, 
Giiagh wrery means of alleviation were tried. The 
SWAbsicresture wished to live, for life was in its delight- 
“filatring, yet he aleo said he would like to go to 
* Namndey, if he ware sure of meating his father and mother 
‘Sa, His artless, endearing expressions, fall of love 
‘Wylie around him, his entreaties for his brother not 
‘Srey, hia grateful affection to his master and mistress, 
With said were like a father and mother to him, 
EER the distress wa felt in witnessing those pains 
WIR we could not reliave. 

 ‘Willicm Gill died this year, very far advanced in 
iB Ia daving had a strong constitution, nature strug- 
bese death, and the last morning of his life, 
: sister Lydia went to visit him, she found he 

Sak yet cut of bod. She called assistance, and they 
i jtat got him into bed when he expired. He diad 
jeay brother's house, and was tenderly cared for tu 
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the last, aa hie faithfal services well deserved. He had 
seen the fourth generation of the family he served, and 
shook hands with him when near the close. He wished 
we might all be happy, and that heaven “ might direct 
the navigation into the nght port” Most of the 
family attended his funeral This was a mark of re- 
spect my parents were accustomed to pay to their 
neighbours. 

My brother's family were visited with the smalil-pox 
and little Ebenezer was in great extremity. The child’s 
mother left him that she might not see the last strag- 
gles, endeavouring to resign him, and to put from her 
mind the remembrance of his little virtues and his win- 
ning ways, dreaded the opening of the door, and the 
words which should announce that all was over, But 
the door was opened to relieve her agonizing suspense, 
and the child recovered. 

This year my sister Sally appeared in the ministry, 
with humility and fear, and I believe she was univer- 
sally approved, for her conduct was consistent with her 
office : the vease! was clean, and its contents were pure. 

Our dear Sally Haughton’s decline now became more 
rapid. Sho lost her voice, yet loved to hear us converse 
heside her. On First-day morning, the 15th of Third- 
month, 1789, she evidently changed for death ; but 
when my mother tenderly bade her farewell, wishing 
for herself as peaceful a close, and retired tn tears from 
her bedside, the invalid expressed her belief that her 
time was not quite so near, and so it proved. My sister 
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SK SUM harselt night and dey to her carly friend, 
ie) 46.caliotg and support har afflicted sister Hannah. 
Db Wang's pitifol sight when our dying friend looked 
efi’: wn na, and then at her mourning sister, and 
GaiRaiepy osnes of childhood recurred to the mind, ae 
#to necromes the darkness of the present hour. Some 
dagfer nolted heavily away, and etill our dear enfferer felt 
this choys of mortality. She could say but little, but 
the edt not now to make her aoul’s peace, and what 
ttle she said manifested this. She acknowledged her 
Sitter’ ty tendemesa as a mercy granted to her; she loved 
ik her dear Bally Shackleton in her “ay and her 
List intelligible words were to her. She called for her 
bother John and spoke to him, but her words were now 
Mintelligible; she could not make herself understood. 
“strove to write, but could not: this waa very dis- 

, Next morning, the 2oth, the last agonies 

‘fe Gn: I could hear her heavy breathing as soon as I 
ered ise house. The parlour was darkened, and 
Folin wnt beside the fire, pale and sed. In the chamber 
H death sat poor Hannah, trembling and silent, shaded 
ben curtains from the view of her sister, not being 
‘to bear the sight, yet afraid to leave the room leat 
ed not retorn. My sister Sally sat at the foot of 

8 bed, watching the changes of the pale countenance. 
46% was a aclemn and impressive scene | And while 

™ tat m mournful silence, I thought of those who 
Paialy on the field of battle, and that while we strove 
‘Wier the last aperk of life, in how many is it suddenly 
@& ‘Vinlantly extinguished! But “the heart knoweth 
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its own bitterness,” and every thought still retatned ts 
the beloved object. It was nine o’clock in the evening 
when the painful breathing ceased, and the dear re 
mains lay es in peaceful slumber, I had never befor 
been present at the separation between soul and body. 
I took the intelligence to her brother; he had several 
times come into the room through this long dreary day, 
but could not remain there. When [ told him that 
the struggle was ended, he rose, and walked backwards 
and forwards in agitation. I said I thought we should 
be thankful for her release. “It is hard to part,’ he 
said, and I forbore to urge those motives for consola- 
tion which reason in her own time offers, and which 
are too often urged upon the unattending ear of grief. 
The afflicted sister, worn with sorrow and fatigue, found 
in my sister a friend who could assist as well as symr 
pathize, who performed the last offices for her loat 
companion, dressed the dear head, and cut the beautiful 
hair. Thus died our beloved Sally Hanghton, having 
just completed her twenty-sighth year. Her sister found 
some little token of remembrance for my sister Sally 
laid by, to be delivered after her decease, accompanied 
hy the following note :—*“ And now, my darling friend, 
* after struggling with my cough and shifting from aide 
“to side for an easy position, 1 have ventured to taks 
‘my pen to request thou mayest accept this little token 
“ of my last remembrance. I know thou wilt think of 
“mo now and then, without any outward incentive 
“ thereto. Ah, why shouldst thou not? thou art and 
“ wilt be dearer to me than life. The boundless pros- 
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t felicity seems to assume new 
hy I .ntay, gracious Providence grant me 2 
Toeugeptleyetiin in those joye which at present I have 
Yo Teenitmedight forctaste of! Methinka I feel animated 
‘A wpitvee: E‘bogan to address thee ; yot, notwithstanding, I 
SM. aappageh bid thee. farewell. Oh, farewell! May kind 
& ieavidancs ptotect thee in all thy steppings! Re- 
‘pmageter. aud .be as often as thon canst with the last 
SS @rtemiving ester. Words could not oxpreas my love 
A inant 
~+ Sd Rawatd. Miles, the shoemaker, so long famed in 
milage for his surgical as well us his shoomaking 
WUE, oil. very saddenly. He was regretted, being an 
indystrious man, 
“ We ost our agreeable neighbour Joseph Haughton, 
: ana. .boped would have remained in his paternal 
Mision, but he thought it more eligible to engage in 
~~ vedtiin. business i in Dublin. In about two years ho 
Mary Wright, and settled in Ferns, He let 
“bine to William Leadbeater. 
other sbout this time declined taking any boys 
thatbon of on Society ; and, in order to partake of the 
.of his school, sevéral parents permitted their 
ROREin dg venfomn in dress and language to the simplicity 
Egg: profeenion, and to attend our religious meetings. 
ol Cevhns..ead Mary (more commonly called Molly) 
“Deter came to reside in Ballitore, They were momn- 
M Hour Society and wore in low circumstances, but 
: wean. better days, Their first dwelling here was on 
meee road, as tenants to John Gavin, who was 
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born a Quaker, but had long since forfeited his men- 
bership, and had married a very pretty woman outside 
our pale. John still esteemed himself a Friend, and had 
a particalar seat in the meeting-house, on which if any 
one intruded it was on pain of his displeasure He 
argued etiffly on points of doctrine, and qnoted Scripture 
so well and eo often, that his neighbours said it would be 
of little consequence if the Bible were lost, 2s Johnny 
Gavin had it by heart. Fronting the avenus which led 
to the village he had built himself a comfortable cabin, 
whose white walls, exalted situation, and supercilious 
master obtained for it the title of “(Castle Gavin.” 
Qne son was born to inherit his castle, his trade, and 
his assumed consequence. 

Joshua Webster followed his business of wool-comb- 
ing, and his wife Mary opened a school, a dame-school ; 
and traly did she resemble Shenstone’s exquisite de- 
scription of a village echoolmistress. She had adopted 
thia means of livelihood some years before, when her 
husband became unprospercns in his affairs, Poverty 
had not deprived them of the spirit of independence, 
and they struggled to preserve themselves from becom- 
ing burdensome to their friends. Joshua was a rough 
County Wexford man, good-natured, honest, and in- 
dnstrious. Mary’s manners were accounted more po- 
lite. She had kept some genteel company in Athy in 
her youth, and was fraught with a variety of anecdotes, 
Her school was esteemed, and her pupils loved her. 
That sho was in most things too superstitious was a 
shado in her character, yet her elder friends excused it, 
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* wae bet pepile having wondered at some of her tales, 
mocerntIowmed to langh at them, yet without losing their 
werexgiwedt for her.. She had some skill in physic, and 
SEA more in surgery. 

JE net not omit to mention my “cousin Sam.” 
Smssperel Carleton, first cousin to my mother, had lately 
*weExE wed from business in Dublin, on a comfortable com- 
erfeeney, and como to resida with my Aunt Carleton. 
Ee had pevernl years before this time buried his wife, 
*kaeR oii his childran except an only son, who was uni- 
Wextemally beloved and esteemed, and whose good quali- 
‘tiitore ‘conecled his father for all his losses. This young 

Cana pagseeayaiitlig young woman, and his father 
“Geormed to have nearly reached the summit of temporal 
hacgeyinese, especially when the prospect of a grandchild 
peared. To the mansion house was added another 
Panlow, pieces of plate decorated the sideboard, busi- 
ates throve, and everything wore the appearance of 
Sameiort. The first cloud over this cheerful scene was 
thes sremature birth and death of the expected hair, 
S¥riing to a fright which the young mother met with. 
<Sxiie disappointment was scarcely surmounted when 
ieume)’s son was torn from his disconsolate father and 
“ERcied wife by a fover. Universal regret prevailed on 
Wades cocazion, and while Samuel followed the remains 
of all his earthly hopes to the grave, the spectators 
areonfully observed to one another, “There goes the 
Qeor father!’ The young widow fell into consumption. 
‘Phe fethenin-law spared no paternal care, soothed the 
X8pid decline of the sufferer, and received her last sigh. 
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Wk Piskiny weeind. One evening, Harvey's Modita- 
‘Whe ielag toad ‘aloud, the description of the death 
Wieytyag!inim dooply affected the father’s feelings; 
ht Mweiis aebbed, and groaned without uttering a 
fords We were all fall of sympathy; but he wished 
why ssditees any one, and, rapidly conquering his 
Nietéite, pis cheerfulness returned. He died after 
figki:yeuw residence amonget us, regretted by all who 
balegjoped bis friendship, He breathed his last in 
Medbeunth, 2780, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
Ratt Temes Mc Connsughty, notwithstanding his in- 
bis integrity, was unfortunate in business. 
Txteh dis factor in Dublin failed, and James, on the 

Bowing maxicet day, whut the doors of hie mill, and 

Med bimsalf a bankrupt. The distress of himself 

aelihiv -wife-waa. such as worthy, undesigning hearte 

tat Sor] whon conscious of having unwittingly in- 

Hed ation, They came to meeting as usual, for there 

dright comfort and atrength; bat they tock the 
bedete and afier mnceting shrank away reluctant 

Shonen, - The first private interview I had with my 

Widow “dade,” he unfolded his sorrows to me in 

Wie staying couplet — 

“® =. T-who-have been zealous in Zion's cause 

“=. 4 _ Am now become « transgressor of her nwa ! 

& Lagot bitterly at this self-accusation, accompanied 
a. by the sorrowing looks and tears of my old 
ik ‘was as much hurt as surprised at my father’s 

he: Mlscgh when I repeated it to him, I knew him 

&e09 of tho last men in the world to laugh at mis- 
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fortune; but he was conscious of his intention to suc- 
cour, and therefore suffered himeelf to be amused by 
the combination of religion and poetry which expreased 
and soothed the distress of “ honest James.” That 
title hia patron resolved he should maintain, though 
the voices of his creditors strove to deprive him of it. 
The debts amounted to about one hundred pounds; 
my father discharged them, took the mill into his:own 
hands, and gave James a salary as overseer. As he was 
one of those who do better for others than for them- 
selves, he waa thus enabled to exchange the load of 
perplexity under which he had long groaned for ths 
sweet burden of gratitude. Nanny was relieved ‘from 
her cares and apprehensions; their appropriate seats in 
the meeting-house were resumed, and perhaps they 
never were more happily situated. And thus the syen 
tenor of their humble life rolled on for some time longer. 

As Nanny Mc Connaughty sat one day beside a atck 
and dying friend, she looked out of the window, and 
thought she saw her husband coming towarda the house. 
She went down to meet him, he was not there, and 
when she went home she found he had not been ont, 
She was shocked at the time, and wes still more alarmed 
when James took ill of a pleuritic fever the very next 
day, for she believed that she had seen his fetch, asa 
forerunner of his death ; and, trembling, she told my 
mother of the apparition. Now, whether Nanny was 
mistaken, or whether this warning was permitted te 
prepare her for the event, is still a doubt with some. 
The event was, however, fatal ; in one week from ths 
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titoae Netéiy beoame a widow, When James was ill, 
Whaaungy cia also often ill from grief and terror, and 
Yiteed hor: echoing hia dying groane when I want to 
‘Wwilese! Insti leave of my dear old friend. I could not 
oe speak to him, for I was greatly dis- 
Veeimid. . My mother acothed his mind by promising to 
tealoes eens af his dear Nanny, and when the conflict was 
enitied'aud the spirit was released, the poor widow waa 
Wrenaght 0 our house i in a state which seemed to pro- 
Tihiwey har ¢ speedy re-union with him to whom she had 
‘wenty-four years joined in the bands of happy 
‘aGugal love. My mother desired James's grave to be 
tale large encugh to lay Nanny therein, it not being 
tetikely that in a few days it might be opened to admit 
lary for my dear mother was remarkable for forecast. 
4% the time of her hnsband’s funeral, Nanny, while 
lytmg:on her sick bed, was comforted by the eweetness 
Which clothed her mind. By degrees she recovered her 
‘edith, bat her sadness was long in wearing off, and 
maght have sunk ‘her into a settled melancholy had she 
Tot taken an active part in the domestic concerns for 
which she was most qualified, and she said that James 
~ 680% to her in a vision and charged her to be sure and 
take.tare of the mistress. Whenever she related this 
Scan tay father’s pretended jealousy that Ae had not 
Teen mentioned used to amuse us in spite of our regret. 
‘Our dear old Nanny McConnanghty exerted hor feo- 
froma in: the management of our domestic concerns 
ae Shan, on account of her health, we desired; but it 
Wem vein wo attempted to relieve her. It wae with 
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great reluctance she sometimes resigned the key of the 
pantry ; for the key of the dairy a solicitation would 
be fruitless, her strict integrity pot permitting her to 
hazard the chance of any thing been wasted under der 
care. She asked my mother’s leave to give away 
broken meat at her own discretion, as sho wes unwill- 
ing to trouble her by frequent applications, apd was 
not easy in her mind to give what was not her own, 
withont this permission. We, who knew the sincerity 
and simplicity of her character, knew that this was no 
parade of virtue ; her gratitude to her protectors waa a 
predominant feeling at all times, for when ahe dreamed 
that the doctor who attended her in a fever was about 
to bleed her to death, she desired him to hold his hand 
till ahe had given up her accounts to the mistresa 
And when a fall down a flight of stairs called forth the 
exclamation from a servant, ‘‘Q Nanny, you're kilt !” 
her reply was, “ Hush, hush, don’t waken the mistress!” 
Though the memory of her dear James was ever accot- 
panied by deep regret, she had recovered by degrees 
her spirita and her innocent cheerfulness, and the 
anecdotes which she told of her early life amused and 
instructed us. 

In 1790 Nanny attended the funeral of my brother 
Abraham’s cldest little girl, the first time of her enter- 
ing the graveyard since her husband’s remains were 
laid there. Probably she now felt that the time of her 
Tejoining him wes not far distant, for our dear old 
friend’s lifo was gliding away more swiftly and yst more 
awiftly os it approached the ocean of eternity. A short 
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time before her death she asked my sister Sally what 
she thonght of her spiritual safety ; my sister replied 
that She would gladly be in her case. My father was 
from Thome when she expired; he returned without 
having: heard of the death of his friend, whose faithful 
serviGes of forty years he fully appreciated. It was a 
gteat comfort to us to reflect that she had wanted for 
no Cre or attention in her pining illness ; still greater 
comolation to reflect on her innocent and exemplary 
Tife! Such a life, such a death, outweigh all the daz- 
ding accomplishments, all the brilliant talents which 
ate too often the means of vanity and vexation of spirit. 
When. I look back upon the life and death of this hum- 
ble, simple woman, and others of like character, how 
does the wish arise to be enabled to live as useful a life 
and to meet a death as peaceful. 
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[® 1791 I changed my name of Shackleton, and took 

that which belonged to my friend William Lead. 
beater. Our affection, which had for some years been 
Teciprocal, was established on a solid foundation, and 
successive years have increased its stability, and have 
not decreased ite tenderness. My husband now filled 4 
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differeat sittation in life from that which had been mark- 
ed out for him, The impressions he had received at Bal- 
tore were not effaced by mixing with the world ; the 
virtues of tenth and simplicity, of which he had an ex- 
ample in his tutor, were not rivalled by the superficial 
graces of more fashionable life, which might have cast 
them into shade. He considered that, next to Divine 
yedatance, which is ever near to the honest heart, his 

eservation from many snares was owing to the vir- 
attachment he had formed in his early youth 
He'hed joined the Society of Friends in 1786. 

‘Boste of our friends from Dublin attended our mar 
tees, At the inn at Kilcullen where they lodged they 
met with a young woman whose tale of woe excited 
thete compassion. She said she was an American ; 
‘that her name was Matilda Brown ; that she had spent 
Spas years in France for the purpose of education; that 
the-wes the only female passenger who escaped from 
the: “Obwlemonnt” packet, which was lost a little 
‘Defieve, this time; that as her trunk containing her 
Meamey. and clothes waa in the ship, she was left 
Galbitete. in 2 strange country; that the American 
vesas! fa which she had expected to return had sailed 
‘Bates phe arrived ; and that she was now journeying on 

foesto. Kilkenny, ee some knowledge of the Butler 
feuily.. The hearts of these good people were moved; 
‘Pig paid ber hotel bill, gave her money, and brought 
‘hey toBallitore, meaning to send her on her way ; but 
gaiery gained her friends here, a subscription was 
B-for her, and she waa kept as a guest at the 
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bridal feast, where some pitied and some suspected her. 
I was of the pitymg party, till ahe related to us after 
dinner the circumstances of the shipwreek and of her 
own escape, with a degree of composure which no ons 
who had really witnessed such a scene could command. 
In a little time ons of our friends made inquiry con- 
cemning those who were rescued from death at that 
awiul time, and discovered that Matilda Brown was 
an arrant impostor, and he greatly lamented having 
brought a blot on our marriage feast by her presence. 
We respected his humanity, and were not disconcerted 
at the mistake he had made, A paragraph afterwards 
appeared in a newspaper, relating this circumstance, 
and relating it fairly. 

My father’s servant, David Doyle, from Rathangan 
side, married Winifred Byrne, my brother's cook. The 
young couple were a pattern to their poor neighbours. 
David was ingenious; he could read, and he made a 
bookcase for his little library; he also made for his 
eabin sash-windows which opened ; and to this admis- 
sion of fresh air we may in part impute his recovery 
from a long and dangerous fever. David had some pro- 
penaity to drink ; which perhaps his own good sense 
and cara for his increasing family could scarcely have 
overcome, had he not possessed so excellent a wife 
She managed his earnings with prudence, prepared his 
simple meals with neatness, indulged in no luxury but 
the cleanliness and regularity of her house, and received 
him ever with cheorful looks and a cheerful fire. J] 
have been delighted with the ssene which their cabin 
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Preunted, “when I have stepped in unexpectedly in the 
©Vening, and found the mother busy at her needle, the 
Porngne childten asleep, and their father, after his day's 
Werk, aching hia eon to read. They were as poor as 
xy of their neighbours when they began the world, 
M283 ~weokd ‘have continued 20 had they eat smoking in 
feet radians corner, drunk tea and whiskey, and let 
ete tremttars tot with dirt. But they are now com- 
2a) have 6 cow, and have built an addition to 
Pee ones—their children, as they grow up, bearing 
Cha: s#txmp of a good education. Winny Doyle contrives 
*0 Neaiet others, though she never sought for assistance 
Faerself, Two of my daughters may boast that they 
‘agreed by thie good woman in her neat cottage.* 
uns Taverner attended the yearly meeting of 
Aamtnn in 1791, and on the journey met Thomas Wil- 
mon, + with whose native courtesy and simplicity of 
"7@i ners she was as much pleased as my brother had 


_ ‘s “Whites excellgnt matron was the prototype of Rose, in Mary 
Teak tvestes's: Cottage Diatogita.” 
Ke Themen Wilkinson was a native of Cumberland, & poet, and 
**etemsbusol the Society of Friends, with whom the author of the 
Arrtuale st Balitore” frequently corresponded, although they 
WR cairn personally acquainted. Wilkinson was a neighbour 
8 Wttiwnath, who refers to him im the following stanzas ad- 
Siieees* fo the Spade of a Friend, an Agrioulturist”:— 


‘Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled hts lands, 

Adel shaped thase pleasant waika by Emant's alds, 

‘Shas. gun a tool of honour in my hands 
ees the yielding soil with pride. 
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beem with bs hneptality and unafiected humility at 
his own howse m Caumberiznd a few years before. 

James White, from Cork, a bos of fine disposition, 
poserseed of an apcommon unmierstandimg and gira 
unrst for karemeg, came to school this year. 

In the spring of 1792 our long loved friend, Samuel 
Neale, of Sprmmgmoant near Cork, died of s mortification 
im his foot. The best time he was st my father’s houne, 
3 few months before his death, my father left his own 
bed, which we never before knew hom to do, and slept 
in the room with Samuel, that he might attend to him 
in the night, his bealth bemg then somewhat inter 
rupted. On his desth-bed, Samuel said his thoughts 
day and night often tumed upon his dear friend, my 
father, whom he cailed ~a bright star.’ These two 
fnends, “lovely and pleasant in their livea,” were not 
long divided in their death. 


Bare master has 3 been thy kt w low: 
Long hast thon served 2 man 1 rezeon trot 
Whose life combines the beat af high and low, 
The labouring many and the resting few, 


Health, meeknes, af dour, qriehrest secure, 
And industry of body aod of mind: 

And elegant enjorments, that are pure 

As uatore is ;—too pure to be refined. 


Here often bast thoc beard the poet sing 
tn concurd with hia river mormuring by 
Or in some silent Geld, » hile timid spring 
Is yet uncheeted by other minstrelsy. 


Who shaj) inherit thee when death has Laid 
Low in the darksonme cell thine own dear lord? 
Thet man will bave a trophy, humble spade 

A trophy wobler tht 4 conqucror’s sword. 
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_ Aad now I come to an event whch it is most pain- 
fal. tea meoed, my hosbsnd and I, with our little daugh- 
Ser: Baad left my fnther’s house for one of our own. 
My Sither saw us but for = few dayn setiled thus, and 
Ke tock delight in visiting hie daughter's new abode ; 
4m Xweysing his little granddaoghter, whom he used to 
IB Prinncss Elimbeth, and in contamplating our little 
“ite; while we with reciprocal delight received hia 
Viedidas, and endeavoured to induce him to repeat them. 
HEE» left home to attend the Provincial School commit- 
tee km Moontnellick, the 31st of Kighth-month, having 
ned that morning, and set out in usual health and 
Spirits, Before he reached Athy, he was seized with 
he sxymptome of a putrid fever, which increased upon 
him. gfter he got to Mountmellick, though he strove 
teams} it, The 24th his servant and horses returned 
sacl brought accounts of his illness from John Gatchell, 
& whose honse my dear father lay as carefully attended 
# if by his own children. My brother and my sister 
Rally went to him; my heart seemed bursting, I 
‘ongred ao much to go; but it was thought best that I 
could stay with my dear mother till we ehould be sent 
for, in case it were necessary. A gleam of hope waa 
meteeded by worse accounts ; and un the 27th I went 
with Doctor Johnson to Mountmellick. I found the 
beat of fathers dying, but heart-piercing as was the 
"8h, mny spirits were relieved, for I was with him. 
De incase had made rapid progress, yet my dear 
“aX #8 rongea ‘were for the most part preserved, and he 
Wet Rowing gd even cheerful to those about him. 
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When we arrived, he was just able to 
on the morning of the 28th 
- He had to endure not the pangs 
but the struggles of death with an 
tion, and his last words were, “ The 
tion ! yo Elie an F 1 


had often didi: over ae my f . 
Castle my mind suddenly beeame eal 
my watch, it was eight o’clock, my imaginat 
it could hear whisperings in the sick chambe 
thought perhaps the spirit was released. My 
had similar feelings at the same time, and we af 
found that this was the moment of the dep: 
How melancholy was our meeting at Athy ! 
a widow?’ enquired our dear mother. — 
have time enough to lament him all our Hi 
my deeply afflicted brother. 
As we approached Ballitore on our robiern 
avery person we met made enquiries of ow 
David Doyle. Many of the neighbours were 
ing at the doors of their houses watching f 
telligence, which was conveyed by the sad 1 
. Gone or a Bae of the heed, and was ans 
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diseaas had been communicated to him by the razor of 
tha village barber, who had just before shaved a man 
that had died of putrid fever. ‘The barber impradently 
fehd any father of his having shaved the corpses, and it 
wemed $> impreta his mind But if the very sparrows 
ao-cated for how much reason have we to feel assured 
that ewok & Hfs wae ander the Divine care, and would 
have. ewe preserved by human means if unerring Wis- 
dim: bad not made a better disposal, If the sympathy 
ef kind Tviends could have healed our wound, it was not 
Werting. Our warm-hearted Samuel Hanghton and his 
Wife Jane— doth dearly beloved by my father and dearly 
loging lhim—were amongst the foramost. When the 
‘eccount zeached him in Carlow, he sent away all his 
Werkman from their different employments, closed his 
Place of business, and, resigning himself to grief, wept 


- Hgke as child. Several of our friends had dreams which 


L 


Seemed to portend this calamity; and my dear father 
Thad at different times before his death told us of having 
Greamed of his first wife, and of their sitting together 
xa the yew bower, es in the days of their courtship ; 
“ani. frequently spoke of this companion of his youth, 
Yeesheips because the time of their re-union was so near. 
way: dest mother, who a little before my marriage 
Jad. felt & numbness in her right hand, and for some 
Risae before an almost imperceptible decay of her 
Seidel powers, was a0 deeply penetrated by this afilic- 
‘imacthet: the decline” of her faculties was accelefated 
Ghetin, Bar domes time we dreaded being bereft of 
‘banality bot her spirit was preserved from sinking 
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amid those waves by that Hand on which alone ahd 
depended for consolation. Our dear sister Lydia, my 
brother Abraham's wife, bore a large share in this 
family grief. She wae very dear to my father, and 
was strongly attached to him, and the poor little chil- 
dren wept sore. The vacuum his removal left wae 
never filled up ; but we have reason to confess that he 
was taken in the right time, and that the evening of 
his happy day, had it bean protracted, would have been 
clouded with sorrow from various cansea It in a just 
and touching sentiment of my frend Thomas Wilkin- 
8005 :— 

Couldst thou thy part, as heaven the whole surveys, 

Perhaps thy aigha wonld change to sangs of praise. 

The testimony of his fnend Edmund Burke, who 
could justly appreciate the character of him whom he 
had loved go long and so sincerely, ought, in justics to 
their mutual friendship, to find a place here :-— 


EDMUND BUREE TO MARY LEADBREATER. 


‘* Beaconsfield, September 8th, 1792. 
“My dear Madam, 

“ After some tears on the traly melancholy event, 
“of which your letter gives me the first account, I sit 
“down to thank you for your very kind attention to 
“me, in a season of so much and 80 just sorrow to 
“yourself, Certainly my loss is not so great as yours, 
‘who constantly enjoyed the advantage and satisfaction 
“of the society of such a companion, such a friend, 
“such an instructor, and such an example : yet I am 
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“ pohwtrated with a very severe affliction, for my logs is 
“€ grreat too. I am declining, or rather declined in life ; 
‘* sand the loss of friends, at no time very reparable, 

‘““ =ia impowible to be repaired at all in this advanced 
“  -yperiod. His annual visit had been for some years a 
sem source of saticfaction that I cannot easily express. 

“ Hc had. kept up the fervour of youthful affections ; 
“ smeaand his vivacity and choorfulness, which made his 
m SS ee the same to the last: 

% 
os 


“She strictnces of his virtue and piety had nothing in 
“al_—t of morose or aueters ; and surely no life was better, 
Sani, it is a comfort a us to add, more happily spent 
han hie, 1 knew him from the boyish days in which 
“laws began to love each other; his talents were great, 
ammeirong, and various; there was no art or science to 
“™wakich they ware not sufficient in the contemplative 
—Mitif, nor any employment that they would not more 
~MBhan adequately fill in the active. Though his talents 
—swwere not withont that ambition which generally 
wExcompanisa great natural endowments, it waa kept 
“atinder by great wisdom and temperance of mind; and 
“Shongh it was his opinion that the exercise of virtue 
“Ws more dasy, ita nature more pure, and its means 
‘Rare certain in the walk he chose, yet in that the 
be tivity and: energy which formed the character of his 
*™ :3nind ware very visible Apparently in a private 
og, ett of life, his spirit was public, You know how 
nag "itor i» fathor he wae, to children worthy of him; 
“Pet bs axtanded himself more widely, and Aiwed 
”'® grat, part of his time to the good of that Society, 
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“of po moan extent, of which the order of Divine 
“ Providence hnd made him a member. With s beart 
“for from excluding others, he was entinily devoted 
“to the benefit of that Society, and had # zaal very 
“ wncommon for ovorything which reganied its webfaze 
“ anc reputation ; and when he retired, which he did 
“ wisely and in time, from the worthy occupation which 
© hw dilod in a superior manner, his time and thoughis 
“wore givon to that object. He sanctified his family 
" benevolence, hia benevolence to his Society, and to 
hin fronds, and to mankind, with that reverence in 
nll things to the Supreme Being, without which the 
" heat ciapositions ond the best teaching will make 
« virtun, if {t can be at all attained, uncertain, poor, 
"Tinnl, «try, coll, and comfortless. Indeed we have 
“hal alow, Teonavle myself under it by gomg over 
"the virtues of my old fnend, of which I believe J 
"ain ono of tho oatliest witnesses and the most warm 
“ mlinirom nnd lovers. 

“ Heliave ine, this whole family, who have adopted 
“wy intorest in my oxcellent departed friend, are 
* douply touche with our common loss, and sympathize 
“with you moat sinceroly, . . . I hope you will 
“assim my dear friend, Mrs. Shackleton, the worthy 
“wife of my late invaluable friend, that we sympathize 
* cordiully in all she fecls; and join our entreaties to 
“ yours, that she will preserve to you as much as 
‘' poasiblo of the friend and parent you have lost. 


« Epxouxp Bure,” 
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‘"Raeitllowing wae subeoquently received from Thomas 
WaMcien — 


THOMAS WILKINSON TO MARY LEADBRATER. 
“ Yanweth, 36th of Tenth-moath, 1493. 

“Dear Friend, 
a * it is ol rs more congenial to my disposition to 
a the abodes of sorrow than the mansions of joy 
| wae festivity ; not that I am insensible to the comfort 
* exc, happiness of those I love, but if my friends are 
“mains near to me at one period than another, it is when 
, are under the pressure of affliction. Though 
X Jnsye deferred paying my visit of sympathy and 
1 SEeetion in thia way till now, it waa not because you 
“Were not daily in my remembrance; but sorrow is 
at.all times communicative, and I reflected that 
_meumerons would be the tributes of condolence on the 
vate, monrnful occasion: mine might, perhapa, have 
“teen spared. Of your loss I make estimation from 
wit I have felt myself. I have but twice in my 
' had the eatiafaction of any personal intercourse 
-Fath the dear deceased, and these at six years’ distance 
each other ; yet the lively impression of Richard 
m, left thereby on my mind, is equalled by 
indeed. Faw indeed possessed the powers of 
gaging and improving those around them, by their 
LDSiedy, like him. His pleasant and communicative 
“depouition opened his way with all ranks. It 
“@eneimes happens that the great and the good are 
“‘eneiteed by a forbidding gravity, (I mean, something 
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“distinct from religious authority,) bot in him the 
“love of the Almighty was shown im kindness end 
* good-will to those around him : this gave him place 
‘wherever he came, and his mind seemed equally fit 
‘for the vigour of reasoning, the capacious range of 
“science, or to comfort and bring forward the hindmost 
“of his brethren and sisters, To me he was kind 
“indeed, and there is a sweetness accompanies his 
‘memory in my mind, hard to be described, which 
“T believe will be the general feeling where he was 
“known ; 80 that his joss will be as axtensive a3 his 
“acqnaintance, and lasting as the present generation. 
“To you, dear friends, it must be peculiarly trying,— 
“ you who felt his paternal care,—you who felt the 
“cheering inflaence of his daily conversation, and 
‘‘ sew a thousand little acts of solicitude and kindness, 
‘“‘ynknown to the eyes of his more distant friends. 

“TI need not, J cannot enlarge. Farewell: if the 
“eloud of mourning o’ershadows your valley, extend 
“your prospect to that bright region where your 
“father, companion, and frend is, I believe, gathered 
“to the just of all generations; and where a few more 
“days, a few more tears, a few more struggles, and if 
“we follow the light that guided him, we shall rejoin 
“his released spirit, aud be united to the redeemed and 
“happy for ever and ever | 


*“ THomas WILKINSON,” 


In this year our friend Robert Grubb went to France, 
whither he had before accompanied his wife and some 
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vibet firtande om s religions visit to the few of our pro- 
Retin, ‘thera, He now formed an acquaintance with 
‘Metigne Roland and her husband, and received encou- 
Mgeaent from them, from the Bishop of Blois, and 
Mas dthers, to make a purchase of lands with the view 
OU eetghlishing # school on an extensive plan. The 
Plies welocted was Chambord, one of the palaces which 
Me Ying hed resigned. Several gave their names for 
thats if the purchase could be made. William Lead- 
‘was one—perbape unconsciously impelled thereto 
by She mysterious influence of nature. He was not one 
reo loved changs, but hia family had originally come 
thet fair land, and his thoughte dwelt much on 
™hoving thither. We had it in view to take part in 
{he new extablishment. Roland and his peerless Marie 
tt apoke of settling themselves there. Robert Grubb 
Ginibed them as very amiable, worthy persons; but 
§e reprotted their having entered too much into the 
thinis, of party. “The breaking cut of the war put a 
"D to this plan. 
The villagers were astonished this summer by the 
dst, exhibition of a camel, which staiked about my 
ber’s yard, while the walls were covered with spec- 
oy, Many events in after yoars were recalled by 
on dete of the advent of this wonderful beast. 
My brother built a large bolting mill upon the site 
t James MeConnaughty’s country mill; and the new 
ing and business seemed to add to the respecta- 
of our village. The little old kilns being pulled 
owe, semoved a rather unsightly object from the par- 
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lour windows of the dwelling house of the mill, or 
Griesebank, 2s it was now styled. In 1793 the mill 
was let to Peter Delany, the son of a rich neighbouring 
farmer, This young man was clever and enterprising, 
He built a wagon to convey his flour to the cans) boat 
at Athy. Hie eldest brother, Malachi Delany, who 
spent much of his time with him, had been an officer 
in the service of the Emperor of Germany. His figure 
was tal] and striking, and his countenance strongly 
marked. Though a great talker, and qualified to han- 
die various subjects, he confined himself to two—reli- 
gion and politica. His mode of treating the first con- 
sisted in rating at the clergy, and the last in abusmg 
the government. He had read his recantation from the 
Church of Rome, in which he had bean educated, and 
he attached himself to no other. He had not served 
the government of his own country, nor did he pretend 
to wish to serve it; he was not a secret enemy, and be 
had at least the merit of sincerity. 

In this year, 1793, we had many accounts of threat- 
ened disturbances in the County of Wexford and the 
Queen's County, occasioned by dissatisfaction at raising 
the militia ; for now the flames of war between France 
and England Wlazed fiercely. 

Our friend Job Scott from America, having in the 
course of his religious services arrived at Ballitore, was 
taken ill with the smail-pox at my mother's house. He 
had dined at Robert Clibborn’s in Dublin, and fondled 
hia little daughter, who had the marks of that disease 
fresh upon hor. The following day he came to Balli- 
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| SMimuyendt the day ofter he was taken ill, The paak 
Mmterd: with unfavoutable symptoma Dr, Frank 
aR I kris, and also Dr. Paul, who was sent 
eeklin, Abraham Jackson, Joshua Beale, James 
Okhow,-Anns Tuke, aud my siater Sally were his con- 
| tenitendanta, and the family and neighboura did 
Wht they could to alleviate his sufferings, and to 
yeltng y Kife of such inestimable value to society in 
‘mi, and to his six little motherless children in 
potions, All wes in vain; he died on the thirteenth 
fy of his illness, on the 22nd of Eleventh-month, 
Karly in his illness he dictated a letter to hia 

and the parents of his wife, a precious testimony 

ihe calymena and fortitude of his mind. His bodily 
a2eings were exquisite; his breathing was se extreme- 
Yomtessed that his bed had to be drawn over to the 
Chidow, amd the sashes of both windows taken out to 
obit air. I Jamented then the want of thorough 
“ln any room in the Retreat housa, and I believe 
Manitting ita free circulation is very conducive to 

hak... But though our friend’s bodily eufferings were 
Migepere, hie spirit was preserved in that pattence 
‘Gid nathing earthly could give, and ascended tri- 
Wiybentic to the rest prepared for the righteous. He 

fed teen. much led to hold public meetings, and the 
tne which he undauntedly bore against super- 
‘ica gave great offence, especially to those of the 
Bak persuesion. Anne Tuke, who had been bis 
(meisn at some af those meetings, found it her 
Witeslgn to preach the gospel to the poor. She held 
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2,meeting in Haly’s shattered house at Timolin, wher 
she was listened to quietly. It was difficult to procate 
a meeting at Crookstown, till Bartle Toole (who reck- 
oped his to be one of the best fanrilies there) lent his 
house, making a great merit of this condescension. 

Soldiers were at this time marching in order to 
embark for France, and some of the artillery were 
billetted at my mother’s house. They were fine look- 
Ing men: many of them were serious, and seemed not 
to expect to return home. Great dissatisfaction now 
appeared on account of the embodying the militia 
About a hundred men entered Ballitore early one 
morning, tendering an oath to all of their own class 
whom they met, that they should not join either 
militia or army, but be true to their own cause. Soon 
after this a party of soldiers were stationed here — 
unusual] inhabitants in Ballitore, which hitherto had 
only beheld the military en passant. The Kerry militia 
were first sent and billetted on the inhabitants. The 
villagers found they had nothing to dread from their 
armed guests, and great cordiality subsisted between 
them ; so that when they were exchanged for the Long- 
ford militia, there was abundance of weeping and wail- 
ing ; and, aa “excessive sorrow is exceeding dry,” some 
superfluous cups were drained on the occasion. 

Squire Keatinge, having raised a regiment, now be- 
came a colonel. 

Jack Moran, a butcher, a man whose looks and 
manner bespoke him not of the very lowest class, was 
veized with an alarming illness. It was reckoned a 
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(ede thetwindpipe: ‘his breathing could be heard 
Beira divtance. My mother had once in private 
pebty' thle man of the danger of drinking to excess, 
wil bow fit her mind drawn to pay him a religious 
vit ehich wan very aatisfactory to both parties. The 
tein whbowledged her kindness, saying that thoea 
Whe gave a cup of cold water should have a reward, 
td Ret she hed done much more. He disclaimed all 
Gpadence om man, saying there was but one medistor 
Witten the Almighty and the soul He recovered, 
ted'when able to get out paid my mother a visit, and 
pied to have made good resolutions as to his 
tite tifa. Alas! when the watch is not constantly 
Répieg, of how little avail is mere resolve! This un- 
Setmate man, by yielding to temptation, went astray 
Wy musi steps: he became deeply engaged in the 
Abiliion, and afaw montha after that event loat his 
Thin g manner so mysterious, that it was imagined 
He pert of his having been drowned was invented to 

~ Siieall'a ntone disgraceful fate. 

Al yanng officer of Colonel Keatinge’s regiment, after 

Salen: at Power's Grove™nd leaving it at a late hour, 
- Wether carly next morning, was thrown from his 

homt-te state of intoxication, and lived but a few 

a, Ho was the second who lost his life by the mis- 


Whin hospitality of that house. 
year 1995 commenced with great inclemency. 
A betechea-maker left home in frosty, snowy weather. 


His Wits anxiously expected hia return, and was so 
tthegpy at bis delay, that her two brothers went to 


‘4 


Baste Ci 
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Dublin in search of him, but returned without my 
account. The melting of the snow in about tavo-woak 
revealed the dead body lying in a field beside the tow 
to Dublin. Great were the horror and anguish of th 
widow ; and her father, Daniel Scott, a reapectabi 
small farmer, took suddenly ill the same day, and din 
before morning. 

Elizabeth Miles died at about eighty yeare of ag 
She continued her love of neatness end regularit 
when her strength did not permit her to do much mor 
than issue her orders from her chair by the firestd: 
dressed in a clean cap and hood, and she maintains 
authority in her family, which consisted of her affee 
tionate daughter Jane, her son Richard, and grandsa 
Edward, a young man who wanted not understandin 
nor the advantages of education. In his uncle Richan 
he had an example of the woful effects of intemperance: 
for no remonstrance could prevail upon unfortunat 
Dick to resign his habitual love of the bottle; ani 
what mortified the Friends of the village was, tha 
when in a state of imebriation Dick particularly chose 
to speak our plain language in its greatest purity 
though not belonging to our Society. Povarty—ith 
natural consequence of drinking habits—soon gaye a 
altered appearance to the habitation, especially afte 
the old woman’s death. 

Jacob Fuller, who had been born in our Socisty ¢ 
one of ita most respectable families, and had more 
over served an apprenticeship to Abby Widdows, an: 
learned the art of a tailor, contracted the destructive vice 
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y B86 eating: © He forfeited, of course, his membership 
“ayMRe"hs 5 and, after having led a wandering life, pro- 
Bird deformation, and followed his trade at Ballitore. 
He-was very desirous to be noticed, and valued himself 
@pon, his bigh birth. : 

. tolerable house had been built at the comer of the 
Street where it turns to the echool, by Williem Alcock, 
Who married Sally, the only daughter of —— Mooney, 
ef Trichtowit, and she bore him twenty childran. This 
*O%ple wore the offapring of farmers accounted rather 
Wealthy, and perhaps valued themselves too much upon 
‘thin. circumstance. I suspect Sally had also the misfor- 
tome of aiming st gentility. But this did not protect 
tay from Biddy Murray's anger when she heard her 
Bony polished neighbour, in a dispute between their 

heehends, begging her spouze not to meddle with such 
* Steering wretchea’ In the bitterness of indignation 
Bictay declared that her Tom had first lived in Balli- 
eres: und foretald he should continue to do so when 
BW. duould have left it, This proved true, for the 
“Seccks koon sought another abode. 
areas this time a visit was paid, by appointment of 
ic AUMtéthly meeting, to recommend such of our Soci- 
‘SM ae had fre-arms or other instruments for the de- 
RéXtetiee of man, to destroy them. The only person 
“Rte ts wha was in possession of such an instru- 
Mewes Molly Haughton, who resigned to destruction 
wae Miahandes old fowling-piece, and joined in the 
peu tened. at her expense. 
~ @RMy husband having enlarged our new abode, it 
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was now too large for our own family, and we propostd 
to Anne Doyle, who was about to jain her sister Mary 
in opening a shop, that they should become our tanante 
for part of the house. On the 16th of Ninth-month, 
1796, these dear friends came under our roof. The 
shop, and a front room which served them for kitchen 
and parlour, with a pantry and scullery adjoining, and 
a large bed-chamber upstairs, became theira. We ascand 
to our chambers by the same staircase. It ms but a 
step from our sitting-room to theirs, and we have this 
advantage over all our neighbours that no weather can 
prevent our visits to each other, I esteem it one of 
my blessings that those excellent young woman have 
been brought so near us, and the unbroken harmony 
which has ever subsisted between us appears to me a 
proof that this step was favoured by Divine approba- 
tion. They have proved themselves faithful friends, 
sympathizing with us ia our troubles and rejoicing in 
our Joys; and, although they keep no servant, and their 
own engagements occupy them so much, they contrive 
often to render me material assistance in my domestic 
concerns, and in the care of my infant family. Amno 
Doyle I had long known, and admired her good sense, 
her taste, her modesty, and her gentleness.) Mary was 
almost # stranger to me, and the fascinating cheerfaol- 
negs of her conversation surprised and delighted me ; 
while by her knowledge of the sick, especially children, 
I have been often comforted and assisted. 

Robert. Lecky, while at school here, was bereft by 
fever of his father, John Lecky of Ballykealy, And 
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‘thifpeindvttnen hod bo Jost lone who joined to that 
MideiMewen tabderness which freed .hia children 
forpaesiesint, tha most watchfal care of their conduct. 
Jolox, Tecky'a cheerful, benevolent heart had made 
Berrien delight: ef hie family and friends . Three 
bye etete die illness he read in the preparative meet- 
8 Abs quaryoancaming wills, end remarked that his 
Ptkannohte his mind, and: that he meant to alter it, 
Walek de ulid, copying it neatly over when his death 
dtknees. was:nupon him. He also sent a clear message 
tes monthly meeting, concerning an appointment 
VWhiishe had fulfilled. His wife could scarcely believe 
be: *eyeima more; and her grief needed a higher con- 
Mlpkios Shan Fal fellow mortals could afford. The 
Wow abttost: idolized him. It was with difficulty their 
gma .were suppressed on leaving the honse 
Gomeral; but when out of hearing of the 

wie chaltcn they berat forth ito loud wail- 
ham; ‘which were, however, Jess affecting than the silent 
Wiege @fhe:old men and chijiiren. Their friend, bene- 
~ tounsellor snatched anddenly from them im 
Peta life, they resisted for a time the entrance 
y into the graveyard. But when the loved 

MRiesnb were shout to be deposited in the earth, their 
all bounds, and they declared that he 
Senet be laid.in the dark and silent grave. In vain 
tote iprevediggers remoustrated. At length they laid 
rm their ‘spades, and joined in the lamentation ; and 
ie tome time nothing could be dons but to weep SA 
theme, Robert Lecky did not survive his father much 
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more than two years. He died of foyer at the school 
of Richard Roe in Waterford, and his mother’s heart 
was again wrung by the loss of a son who promised to 
inherit his father’s virtues, 

Early in this year, the boy who brought down the 
postbags was knocked down and robbed of them. It 
was thought the plunderers had got a large booty : the 
boy declared his ignorance of their persons, A strong 
suspicion of one man so impressed my husband’s mind; 
that he took him aside, and in privacy and with great 
gentleness told him his fears, advising him to reators 
what he had taken, and retain his peace of mind, in 
which case he had nothing to fear. The unfortunate 
man affected surprise and denied the fact, but without 
discovering anger at the suspicion, However, this man 
and his brother were believed to have been the rob 
bers. No proof led to certainty, thongh it was said 
to have been nearly found out by a quarrel between 
their wives. Some years afterwanls these men were 
detected robbing my brother's mill, yet they still con- 
tinued in the village, till, ou the execution of some mail- 
coach robbers, they took themselves away. 

Trevor Fay canic to Ballitore. He had left it in 1785 
a young ensign; he returned in the character of a gen- 
teel begger, and in the dress of a sailor. His degrada- 
tion excited much compassion hore, where, though few 
are wealthy, the purse opens in unison with the heart, 
But when it appeared that their bounty helped to en- 
rich the public-house, his acquaintances were ready to 
believe that Fay’s degradation was the consequence 


Verena ers are 
4 «6 ores of hie vices, and became lesa willing to 
‘Abaca Widdowe left my brother's house, and went 
th arg. niphiit’s oa an asaistant. She took part of 
whet had “bear Taylor's orchard from William Lead: 
hentiex, whegnow rented the whole Burrow, on which 
ie elt « house for her. 

“DMaay: of us wero in Carlow, attending the quarterly 
moting, when, on the morning of the 25th of Twelfth- 
mmth, the alarm came that the French fleet had been 
sear off Bantry. We eaw the troopers march out of 
Wwato meet them. It was an awful aght, not know- 
fxg tet that these, now in the pride of health, would 
%6 antdifined to horrid war. The weather became very 

inelegaut, and the mgours of frost and anow were 

enly ft by the crowds of soldiers who were has- 

Shistto Bentry. Carlow was all in confusion ; so was 
Pitiine, our houses being for a long time open to the 

‘eileney, y guing to and riffpning ing from Bantry. We 
Wenlieved from the presaxit apprehension of invasion, 

mage caused a ferment in the minds of the people. 
oyenience of having onr houses thronged with 

Pikes we bore with becoming patience, but the idea 

fithtie might be the beginning of sorrows was dia- 

i Salting, Unused a3 we were to the military, some 
Wigeieel circumstances occurred. One evening our 
Mt Vding pretty much filled with soldiors, we re- 
‘ed to Mary and Anne Doyle's parlour, and while 
ati hy fhe fireside, two tipsy soldiers, not of our party, 
mated and seated themselves also, We remonstrated 
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most drank of the two, taid us thet bamg infommedlll 
teat the reaster of the hhonne loved a enkliar as he lowed 
bas life, he came to visit him end to see the back apart— 
ments of bis castic William Leadboster’s lowe of 
oceupying morh beck space, made us ready to sumile_. 
though we shuddered at being exposed to sarh com— 
pany, and at the osths with which the chief speaker 
and desired him not to swear. * Me swear?’ replied 
be, with seeming surprise, “I never swear in the great- 
eat extremity.” 

James Kathrens had for the last two years found a 
considerable amendment in his health, and of course his 
proapects began to wear s brighter aspect, when, im the 
absence of the billet-master, being obliged as postmaster | 
to stand out in the cold, grving billets to a party of the 
army, he was seized with @@ inflammation on his inngs | 
and died in a few days. Hits mind, in this time of oaf. 
fering, was preserved in a quiet state: he settled his 
outward affairs, and expressed his resignation and hie 
good will to all. He was at his own desire buried in 
our graveyard, His afflicted widow, who wight com- 
fort bereelf with the thought of having so well per- 
formed her duties, remained in the same house, exerting 
herself for the sake of her two children, and by degrees 
the native content and cheerfulness of her happy dis- 
position returned. She was sister to our sister-n-law 
Lydia Shackleton, and some years afterwards married ¢ 
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{pemecn named Chambers, with whom ahs removed to 
eaide in Dublin 

: Rotch, a native of Nantucket, son to the 

ea est stepped a day or two at 

Yu making a tour through Ireland. Uniting 

=o tip Quaker and the gentleman, his conversa- 

very pleasant. In France he was acquainted 

ith Thomes Paine, whom he described as a dranken, 

man, whose company was avoided by sober, 

wall bred persone, He aleo knew Mary Woolstoncraft, 
Whom be liked, as she was candid and engaging. 

the minister of Bomba Hall, I suppose a 

ciate for aither Stratford or Dunlayin, an industrious, 

little man, sometimes called upon us, He 

toytiened very Liberal sentiments, and rather more in 

fe way then one abould expect from his cloth. 

i both in church and state affairs, 

Snow to be very prevalent; and serious divisions 


Bes White, in leaving MRllitore School, left behind 
aN ander remembrance of those virtues and talents 
E oe eae adorning the youth, promised to dignify 


SP Pin kind answer to my enquiry after his 
WN, dictated by him and signed by his own hand. 
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EDSCAD FCEEE TO MARY LEADMEATEE. 


* Finch, syn May, tor. 

<“ My dear Mrs. Leadbeater, 

7 feel, as I oucht to da, your constant 
= hereditary kimdness to me and mins; what you 
“have heard of my iliness @ far from exagperated. 
“ IT am, thank God, alive; and that is all. Hastening 
“to my dimoclution, I hare to Wess Providence that 
“I do not suffer a preat deal of pain. 

“TI am very glad to hear that the vexstious dis 
“pute which has been raised against you about the 
“few miserable trees, of which, if I do not mistake, 
“ I remember the planting, is likely to be settled to 
“ your satisfaction. I have never heard of anything 
‘“‘so miserable as this attempt mpon you 

“Mrs. Burke has a tolerable share of health in 
“every respect except much use of ber limbs. Shs 
“remembers your mother’s most good-natured atten- 
“tions, as I am sure [ da. with much gratitude. 

‘*T have ever been an admirer of your talents and 
“ virtues ; and shall ever wish most contially for every 
“thing which can tend to your credit and satiefaction. 
“] therefore congratulate you very heartily on the 
‘birth of your son; and pray remember me to the 
“representative of your family, who, I hope, still 
“keeps ap the school of which I have so tender a 
‘remembrance ; though, after so Jong an absence 
“and so many important events of every kind that 
“ have distracted my thouchts, I hardly dare to ask 
“for any one, not knowing whether they are living 
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“* or dead, lest I should be the means of awakening 
“* ~wanpleasant recollections. 

<< Believe me to be, with the most merectn) and 
zafiectionate regard, _ 

“ My dear Mrs. Leadbeater, 
“ your faithful friend, 
“ and very humble servant, 
“ EpmunD BURKE. 


“‘P.8.—Pray remember me to Mr. Leadbeater. I 
have been at Bath for these four months to no pur- 
pose; I am therefore to be removed to my own house 
at Beaconsfield to-morrow, to be nearer to a habita- 
<, Jion more permanent, humbly and fearfully hoping 
“ that my better part may find a better mansion.” 


This summer a bonfire and the first illuminations 
wer sean in Ballitore testified the joy for Colonel 
eatinge’s having gained the election for the county of 
ildare. His amiable lady instituted an annual spin- 
Ting match in the court of her own house, and dis- 
tributed five prizes. This bid fair to awaken a spirit of 
Aundustry ; but the pleasant prospect was soon overcast. 
Our valuable friend Sarah Talbot from America be- 
Ang here, my sister Sally felt it her duty to accompany 
her in‘ religious visit to England, Scotland, &. My 
dear mother willingly resigned her, for, though her 
mental faculties were in a state of rapid decay, her 
religious sensibility still remained. 
Soldiers now constituted a part of the inhabitants of 
Ballitore, and the Cork militia were stationed here. 
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William Cooke, of Rallyloa, about three miles hermes 
was attacked by a number of men, who act fire 
his house and demanded his arms. The houses vo 
burned, the family went to Baltinglass, and we all as == 
with dread the approaching flames of discord. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1798. 


A Mioidng household,—-Mysterious dissppuarances.— Popular 
Mmilitts replaced by Orangemen.—Frea quarters.—Seditious 
Pépers,— Robbery by the yeomen.—Terms offered to the sedi- 
Soup, Colonel Keatinge and his family leave Lreland.—Public 

—Aix yeomen shot.— Alarming rumours.—The rebel- 

Som beeaks forth —Skirmish at Narraghmore.—The rebula enter 
~Murder of Richard Yeates of Moone. Skirmish on 

the bog-road.—Abrakam Shackleton and others taken prisoners 
SY tne rebels —Courage and benevolence of young Betey Stack- 
letons, Sad tate of affairs in Ballitore.—Young girls in costume 
*00mnpany the insurgents. Merciless conduct of the military 
| & Osttow.—John Bewley appeals to Colonel Campbell on be- 
of the people —Hisa negociation fails.—-The military de- 
Bry Colonel Keatinge’s honse, and murder his cousin.—Ballj. 
ftw. delivered op to rapine, fire, and slaughter for two hours. 
jookingr incidenta—Crnel morder of Owen Finan, Tom 

, and Dr. Frank Johnagn.—- Friendly interference of Cap- 
tay Patmer,—Escape of priest Cullen.—Vinit to the bereaved 
Widow of Dr. Johnson.—The doctor'a funeral.—Tisnolin, Nar- 
aid Crookstown ravaged.—The insungenta send 


* Soeteges, aud deliver up their arms co wees BAT tO ERE 


Tos year, 1798, which in ite progress was clouded 
‘with so many horrors, opened upon me moe delight- 


e 
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fully than any former year had done; for on the morn- 
ing of ite first day my beloved husband’s life, which for 
fourteen days was suspended in a very doubtful scale, 
ross up with hope, and the crisis of a dangerous faver 
was past. It was like escaping from a prison-house, 
from torture, and from darkness, to breathe the free 
air, to shake off the painful shackles, and to gaze upon 
the sun, when this inestimable favour was granted. 
In this time of deep trial I received all the comfort 
and aid which friendship and sympathy could bestow, 
My husband was to five When that was the case, all 
means co-operated to that end. The interest caused by 
the danger of one so much beloved and respected was 
exceeding and extensive, and among our imuediate 
neighbours it was intense. It was touching to see one 
of his labourers, who would not be denied the privilege 
of seeing him, as he believed for the last time, approach 
his bed, take his fevered hand, and weeping, exclaim, 
“Oh, my dear master!” Even the preat mastiff house- 
dog came pattering up staira, laid his head on the bed, 
and locked at his master long and wistfully, with 
almost human affection in his eyes. It was delightful 
when we could meet our friends at our fireside again, 
and receive their unaffected salutations, with smiles and 
tears which welcomed us once more to health and 
happiness. 

The attack on Willowbrook alarmed Robert Bayly, 
who fled from Ballitore with his handsome wife in a 
fright, declaring that every man, woman and child in 
the village were “United Irishmen.” Now and then 
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% perm waa missed, and this misfortune was unfeel- 
ingty secounted for by saying that “ Brownie had eaten 
Wem,” These mysterious disappearances were horrible, 
td no certainty of the fate of those victims of party 
Regs wen. ever obtained, <A time had come when 
Rething Jat what was honest, and fair, and “above 
bani" could stand the test. Amongst other precau- 
fiom, the names of the inhabitants were posted on the 
Soote of each hones, and the authorities had liberty to 
tet any hour, night or day, to see whether they 
‘Nee within or not, This appeared 2 necessary precan- 
00, yet it exposed the quiet of families to be sadly 
in upon, 
Wwete now searched for fire-arms, proving the 
‘lon ef our friends in banishing all such weapons 
thaira. Notices were put up demanding the arms 
i by the ‘United men” to be restored, on pain of 
the military to live at frees quartere, for many 
ineursions had been made by these robbers to 
Was eae of whatever arms they contained. A 
Atidenent of the King’s Coanty militia wos at this 
fe sins here from Athy, where Sandford Palmer, an 
aati boy, was stationed as their captain. The 
mae yery well liked; perhaps it was for that 
sii they wera 90 e00n removed. the villagers eacort- 
eon their way with tears and lamentations ; 
‘when my husband, frum his fields, saw them 
‘ he sent his workmen to join the procession. 


"y 
j wpe these painful feelings sprung from an uncon- 
i Pape. presentiment, for if those men had remained 
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heme, Baliitors might have cecaped its snhecqeest dm 
trees. ‘They were replaced by the Tyrone miilitn, 
mostly composed of profeaned Oxamgemen, wearing the 
vibbor of their party. 

Hitherto the soldaexs were quartered m our houses, 
bat found themselves m provisions ; the threet respect- 
ing free quarters was Row put into execution; foraging 
parties went into the country, shops amd private houses 
were searched for whisky, which wae ordered to be 
spilled ; and seditious papers were sought for On the 
day of this search J was not at home, else I suppose I 
shonld have opened ory desk m the security of consci- 
ous innocence, quite forgetting that I had thrown imto 
it one of the equibs then privately circulated, which 
in very tolerable poetry avowed disloyal sentiments, 
I etarted at the danger it was so near bringmg upon 
us, and thankfolty fiung it into the fire. Account 
was taken of the stock and provisions in the village, 
that none should be sent away ; and eix cwt. of becom 
which was being sent to Dublin by one of the villagers 
was seized by the yeomen. Robert Bayley was pursued 
because he attempted to take away one of his own 
horses ; his horse was captnred, and himself made a 
prisoner. Ephraim Boake’s house was plundered, and 
he very narrowly escaped personal injury. 

These attacks on the most Joyal people amongst 
us wero not to be borne. Some of the inhabitants 
wont to Colonel Colin Campbell, who commanded tha 
(istrict, and got protections which stopped further 
depredations upon them, and procured the restoration of 
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Saar property. Colone? Campbell was willing to grant 
-. gli paneeable people, bul none of the 
Rssentle appitied for them, some deubt being entertained 
tf ia boing cohsiatent with our principles to apply for 
emmpdpyotertion. We were thus exposed to the im- 
Weleda of being disaffected, and the provision we had 
‘fon yew families was rudely teken oat of our houses 
fe the yeomen, This was an cupleasant sight to the 
siktiess who were with ug on free quarters, and they 
bad-ger bacon for us and for themselves. Great waste 
Wie gifemitied, and unchecked robbery. One hundred 
tae loatied with hay, potetosa, oats, etc. led by the poor 
Vehem, and guarded by soldiers, were in one day 
Bitthed into Ballitore. Colonel Keatinge urged his 
Mien to take with a sparing hand; to remember 
Sat ikia was the “scarce season,” when the new food 
‘We net yet come in and the old was nearly exhausted, 
i ant to bring famine upon the country, But he 
ake to deaf ears, for pity seemed banished from the 
“ial bosom. One exception I must record ; one of 
Shots, mon quartered upon us refueed to partake of the 
Sexder upon which so many of his comrades ziotously 
dated, and appeared much dejected—yet he, aa well 
#taiber af a very opposite cast of mind, fell by the 
Tetogenta when the burst came. Threats were multi- 
fled, end the military poured in one day, so as to 
the ecared inhabitants with the prospect of 
iRamadinte acarcity, Discontenta orose between the 
Siiyiwed yeomanry. Public notice was given that the 
Vigkiy patrol abould be withdrawn, to give opportunity 
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for returning the arms of which the “United men” had 
possessed themselves, and that if not returned within s 
stated time, the whole neighbourhood should be burnt. 

Colone] Keatinge went in person to the chapel, and 
with teats and fervent entreaties besonght the mis- 
guided people to comply with these conditions : but he 
entreated in vain. So when he sew that even his infin- 
ence could not avail to preserve them, he and his lady 
left the country. They left their dear Narraghmoro— 
left it never to return, and their loss has never ceased 
to be felt and deplored. A large quantity of arms was 
left as directed, but broken into pieces, and thus ten- 
dered useless, The clouds gathered darker and darker 
in our political horizon, though nothing could be evwester, 
calmer, or brighter than our vernal sky and balmy gales. 
In the midst of these tumults a dear friend of ours 
died ; we could not lament a tranquil escape to a world 
of eternal rest. My mind felt wearied with what 
appeared to me oppressive in the melancholy state of 
the times—rule and misrule fighting with each other, 
and the country torn to pieces with the strife. 

To the Tyrone militia were now added the Suffolk 
fencibles ; and the Ancient Britons, dressed in blue 
with much silver lace—a very pretty dress—came from 
Athy, seized the smiths’ tools to prevent them from 
making pikes, and made prisoners of the smiths them- 
selyes. I could not see wilhout emotion poor Owen- 
Finn and his brother, handcuffed and weeping, as they~ 
walked after the car containing those implements o& 
industry which had enabled them to provide comforts 
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bky for the family. Several of these were whipped 
puahiidy to extort confessions about the pikes. The 
torture waa excessive, and the victims were long in 

YOCorering ; and in almost every case it was applied 
fawnitlealy. Guards were placed at every entrance into 
thea village, to prevent people from entering or leaving 

Th ‘The village once eo peaceful exhibited a scane of 
“omnit and dismay, and the air rang with the shrieks 
Of the gifferare and the lamentations of those who be- 
ald them suffer. These violent measures caused a 
Great many pikes to be brought in: the street was 
lined with those. who came to deliver up the instru- 
eaits of death. 

_& party of military from Naas entered Ballitore, 
Set took prisoners twelve of our neighbours, whom 
‘hey removed to Nass gaol Most of the villagers 
bond outside their doora to see them depart. They 
Tooled composed for the most part, though followed by 
Ruse weeping wives and children. One-child, with his 
CBies of, © O father! father !” excited great compassion. 
NOD ‘yeomen were taken prisoners to Dunlavin. I was 
Walidcisg in our garden when they passed on a car, with 
|  “WAesiy coats turned inside out, and one of their guards, a 
Dame boy, cried out to me ina tone of insulting jocu- 
‘Suelts, ‘Wo, who did not understand this case, were 
“Why qualified to see one side, and, though we forbore 
MBE expressing our disapprobation, our looks be- 
“eed the depreesion of our minds. This excited 
WAkbisy of us, How ill-founded | for who could expeat 
Gillie tajcioe ut the misory and degradation cf our fel- 
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low-ereatures and neighbours, or even to behold them 
unmoved # These unfortunate yeoman were shot! 
There was too much exultation in the military; they 
were not aware, perhaps, how deeply an insult is felt 
and resented, and that an injury is sometimes more 
easily pardoned. 

The morning of the 24th of the Fifth-month (May) 
orders came for the soldiers quartered here to march to 
Naas. A report was circulated that Naas gaol had been 
broken open,—that Dublin was in arms, and so forth. 
All was uncertainty, except that something serious had 
happened, as the mail-coach had been stopped, The 
insurrection was to begin in Dublin, and the mail-coash 
not being suffered to leave the city was the signal for 
general revolt. This purpose was defeated by the 
vigilance of government; the mail-coach had got to Naas 
before it was stepped, yet its detention here persusded 
the people that the day was theirown. They threv off 
the appearance of loyalty, and rose in avowed rebellion. 
In the morning the Suffolk fencibles first marched ont, 
nine men remaining to guard their baggage at the Mill, 
which waa their barrack. The Tyrone militia follovwed, 
taking their baggage with them. All was hurry and 
confusion in the village. Several who had kept out of 
sight now appeared dressed in green, that colour so dear 
to United Irishmen, and proportionably abhorred by 
the loyal The Suffolks went by the high road, the 
Tyrones through Narraghmore. As they marched out, 
a young woman privately and with tears told their 
lieutenant her apprehensions that their enemies lay it 
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aningh ix Narraghmore wood. He was therefore pre- 
pattie mect them, and sad havoc enaued ; many on 
both wiles fel], particularly among the undisciplined 
‘wéititde. The courthouses at Narraghmore was at- 
tathed, and.many met their death there, We heard the 
‘tepoele of ixaarme, and every hoor the alarm increased. 
Dy Zehnson had been sent for to Narraghmore to 
dimes founda ; the rabble despoiled him of his horse 
eiters of instruments, and sent him back jaded and 
‘worm ont. About three o’clock in the afterncon John 
Deans and many others came as far as the bridge with 
pihen, tod Dr. Johnson turned them back; but not 
loag.afier two or thres hundred men, armed with pikes, 
kaiva, and pitchforke, and bearing sticks with preen 
‘Bg futtering from them, came in at the western side, 
Medal by Malachi Delany on a white horse, and took 
Metaion of the town ; Dr. Johnson, es representative 
tthe yoomanry-guard, having capitulated on condition 
i temons and property being safe. I saw from an 
Sipe window a crowd coming towards our kitchen- 
aie ; I went down and found many armed men, 
i deatred to have refreshments, especially drink. I 
Mteght. them milk, and was cutting a loaf of bread, 
hin, s little elderly man, called “ the Canny,” took it 
Kndly out of my hand and divided it himself, saying, 
* Bt deeant, boys, be decent,” Encouraged by having 
fond 9 friend, I ventured to tell them that so many 
tel en in the room frightened me. The warriors 
‘iideieended to my fears. “ We'll be out in « shot,” 
Sey walied, and in a minute the kitchen was empty. 
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Daniel Horan, a young farmer from the Long Ave- 
nue, was standing in our yard—a fine looking fellow. 
I had observed a dark cloud upon his countenance, 
when, a few days before, he was requesting a protection 
from the officers ; that cloud was now gone, and joy 
and animation played on every feature, unaccompanied 
by any expression of malignity. A party of insurgents, 
as they went to the Mill, met some of the wives of the 
soldiers stationed there, whom they sent back to tell 
their husbands that if they surrendered they should 
not be injured. But the women, instead of delivering 
the message, ran shrieking to announce the approach 
of the rebels, and the soldiers prepared to stand on the 
defensive ; but, when they saw such a multitude, fled 
In the pursuit over Max’s-hill a soldier turned, fired, 
and shot Paddy Dempsy dead. They were soon over- 
powered, and their lives were spared only on condition 
that he who had killed the insurgent ahould be pointed 
out ; with this hard alternative his comrades reluctantly 
complied, and the soldier scon lay dead beside his 
victim. Another of the soldiers was killed by a shot 
from the Mill-field, which reached him about the middle 
of the avenne, and his remains were buried in the ditch 
just by the spot where he fell. Most of the other 
were wounded, but I believe none mortally, 

Maluchi Delany exerted himself to prevent blood- 
shed, and showed as much humanity as courage, He 
had thrown off no mask, for he never wore one, and he 
proved himself to be a gencrous enemy, A great num- 
her of strange faces surrounded us, and a message was 
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heongit {ome to request any thing of s green colour. 
Leud.feen we could not jain any party. “What! not 
fap sipcngeat $?” paquired one of the strangers. “None 
ii’—and though our parlour tables ware covered 
viigreen cloth, they urged their request no further. 
 Eehed Yeates, aon to Squire Yeates of Moone, was 
leomght ino ptisoner, his yeomanry coat turned. A 
puivate of the yeomanry corps to which he belonged was 
tho koight into cur parlour, where my husband and J 
86 tea, He was an old man; we made him git 
ivy to tea, and invited also his captors, but they de- 
tia]; one of them went to the table and helped 
Kimedf to bread and butter, looked at himself in the 
niliior, and remarked it waa “wartime.” ‘The prisouer, 
wh tears trickling down his cheeks, spoke sadly of his 
free, shildren ; hia guards strove to console him by 
telling bim that “he was an honest Roman, and should 
hot be hort.” Presently we heard a shot, and those 
ttmpers immediately said they “supposed Richard 
Yesiea was shot.” This was really the case. He was 
Wen into a house, and in despite of his own entreaties, 
‘tM endeavours of many others to cave him, and even 
thodforts of Priest Cullen, who begged the life of the 
yg man on hia knees—he was murdered, being 
P&sdand shot! That day his father had been request- 
‘ed, I suppose by one who knew what was intended, 
34 to tet his son leave the house; but he conld not 
Stvmnt him—he would join the corps. His brother-in- 
lay, Norcott D’Esterre, narrowly escaped being taken a 
at the same time, 
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The insurgents et length left, first placing cars on 
the bridge as a batricade against the army, They took 
two of our horses. We saw several houses on fira 
northwards, and while standing gazing at them outside 
our door, bullets whizzed by our ears, and warned us to 
go in for safety. There had been an engagement on 
the Bog-toad between the army and the insurgents ; 
the latter were worsted, and Malachi Delany, finding 
his efforts to rally them were in vain, fled along with 
them. The eoldiers retreating to Athy, had fired at 
random those shots which we had heard, and almost 
falt, and by which 4 poor woman was lolled and her 
daughter's arm broken. They had also set the houses 
on fire; and one serjeant, one might think impelled by 
his fate, came into the village with a baggage car. It 
was thought he must have been in liquor, for had he 
his reason, he could not have thus exposed himself to 
his enemies in the height of their rage. He had just 
gone to bed in his Jodgings when those enemies rushed 
in, and quickly put an end to his life. 

The insurgents now returned from the Bog-road, and, 
having increased to an immense multitude, went to 
Castledermot Inte in the evenmg. Laying our beds on 
the floor, !est bullets shonld enter the windows to our 
destruction, we got some disturbed sleep. All became 
quiet, and im the morning messages came to us from 
our neighbours to tell us they were living, This was 
indeed good news, for we dreaded that many would 
never have secn the light of morning. The party who 
attacked Castledermot were repulsed by yeomanry who 
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det ther from the windows The crowd dispersed, 
wih did not assemble here in such numbers agnin. 

‘amy friend snd I walked-out to see a sick neigh- 
bom, owe looked with fearful curiosity over 3 wall, 
mid of which we saw lying the youthful form of the 
uiiiered Richard Yeates. There he had been thrown 
dit his death, hia clothes undisturbed, but hie bosom 
all flosdy. For many days after I thought my food 
fitted of blood, and at night I was frequently awakened 
Wary feclings of horror, and stretched forth my hand 
t6 feel f my husband was safe at my side. 

All the horses which could be got were taken by the 
twitgnts. A man came to me with a drawn sword 
it Big hand, demanding my own mara I told him 
fidt ona of the Tyrone officera had borrowed her, and 
‘Eetonately another man who knew me bore testimony 
& ey verscity, so that I was left unharmed. When 
Fg how the fine horses were abused and galloped 
Without meroy by the insurgents, I rejoiced that my 
Bell was not in their hands. 

_ Aman afterwards came, with a horse-pistol in his 
hand, t0 take my husband, My brother had been pre- 
Titndy taken, together with some of his guests, They 
we all to be brought to the camp in the hollow side 
@ the tilt at the east, and when the eoldiers came, 
x ineurgents said they should be placed in the front 
thy battle, to stop a bullet if they would not fire 
8, This man, not finding my husband below, and 

thking he was concealed, ran upstairs where out lit- 
€s children were in bed, with the huge pistol in his 
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hand, awearing horribly that he would send the can— 
tenta of it through his head if he did not go with him 
I stood at the door, loss terrified than I could have- 
expected, and asked a young man who had sccompe 
nied the other if they meant to kill ua “To kill you?’ 
he repeated, in a tone expressive of surprise and sorrow 
at such a supposition, At length he prevailed on his 
angry companion to go away, threatening as he went, 
that if the Quakers did not take up arms their houses 
should be in flamea, “as Mr. Bayly’s was.” I was 
sorry for the destruction of the Hall, but soon found 
that, though it had been attempted, the fire had been 
put out before much damage had been done. My hus- 
band, having gone to visit my mother, was not found, 
and did not know he had been sought for. Many 
came to us weeping and trembling for their friends ; 
and to the doctor, who, having much influence with 
the people, exerted it to do them good. We could de 
nothing. 

The cars laden with goods from Dublin, which the 
cartiers were bringing to our shopkeepers, were plan- 
dered, and a barricade made of them across the road 
Jeading down to the village. The insurgenta talked 
boldly of forming a camp on the Curragh. All who 
were missing were reported to have fallen in the am- 
bush in the wood, or in the encounter at the Bog-road. 
At both places many did fall, The wife of one of my 
brother's labourera was told that hea lay dead in the 
wood; she hastened thither; but when she reached 
the spot, she found the face so disfigured with wounds 
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Dhayb she conld not recognise it. Sho examined the 
Timeaiit was uot his; even this melancholy satisfac- 
Sacxte eas deniod her. But what a satisfaction was in 
senta for hert Sho met her husband alive and well, 
aed beonght him in triumph te the house of their master, 
whose young daughter Betsy had participated in the 
mguah of the supposed widow, and now shared her joy 
with all the vivid warmth of her ardent nature. Though 
‘ecb more than fifteen years old, she was endued with un- 
common courage and prudence im this time of trial. 
Rev bodily powers were exerted in paying attention to 
her fither’s numerous guesta ; for over a hundred people 
Saght refuge under hie roof; and the strength of her 
Mind wemed to invigorate all around her. A soldier 
lay il] of a fover in a house in the garden. It would 
have becn death to him if his asylum were known to 
the insurgents ; so she carefully attended to all his 
Wahta herself. Such was Betsy Shackleton. 
Everyone seemed to think that safety and security 
Weta to be found in my brother's house. Thither the 
Metxyents brought their prisoners, and thither, also, 
iz own wounded and snffering comrades. It was 
® awful sight to behold in that large parlour such a 
TiNgled assembly of throbbing, anxious hearte—my 
brother's own family, silent tears rolling down their 
faeea, the wives of the loyal officers, the wives of the 
thse wives and daughters of the insurgents, the 
Mimerous gueste, the prisoners, the trembling women 
“ll dreading to see the door open, lest some new 
Gistress some fresh announcement of horrors should 
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enter. It was awful; but every scene was how awful, 
and we knew not what a day might bring forth. 

All our houses were thronged with people seeking 
refreshment and repose, and threatening to take pogses- 
sion for the purpose of firing upon the soldiery when 
they should come. Ours seemed peculiarly adapted for 
such a purpose, being a corver house, and in a central 
situation ; so, believing its destruction was inevitable, 
_T packed up in a smal] trunk such portable articles as 
T esteemed of most value, amongst which were some of 
my dear friends’ letters, and I made packages of clothes 
for my husband, myself, and the little ones, I wore 
two pair of pockets, wishing to preserve as much as 
I could; though in my heart I had not much fear 
of an engagement, believing that the spirit which had 
animated the insurgenta had evaporated. 

Young girls dressed in white, with green ribbons, 
and carrying pikes, accompanied the insurgents. They 
had patrols and a countersign, but it was long before 
they could decide upon the paseword, At length they 
fixed upon the word “Scourges.” Sentinels were placed 
in various parta of the village. One day, as I went to 
my brother's, a eentinel called to a man who walked 
with me not to advance on pain of being shot. The 
sentinel was my former friend, “the Canny.” I ap- 
proached him and asked would he shoot me if I pro- 
ceeded. “Shoot you!” exclaimed he, taking my hand 
and kissing it, adding a eulogium on the Quakers. J 
told him itr would be well if they were all of our wey 
of thinking, for then there would be no such work 
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mae, Sei present I thonght I could comprehend “the 
Cenny's” ‘incoherent answer, “Aye, but you know our 
Bervigur—the soourges, oh! the scourges!” With little 
“apap, we were kindly treated, and the females 
Stacmept us were frequently encouraged to dismiss our 
Seams, with hearty shakes of the hand, and assurances 
Heat they would “burn those who would burn us.” 
We began to be familiarized with these dangers; and 
Mided our entreaties to the representations of our men 
thet they should give up their arms, and resign the 
fojett which threatened them with destruction. 

They hed been mistaken as to their prospect of 
étiocem, Dublin was safe, and at Naas and Kilcuilen 
§teet Wanghter of the insurgents had been made, though 
om Xilenllen-grean many of the military had also fallen. 
An attack in the night had been made on Carlow, 
Which was repulsed with slaughter, amounting almost 
% mayaorea. A row of cabins in which numbers of the 
dtfesied insurgents had taken shelter were set on fire, 
fy the inmates burned to death. No quarter was 
#itm,—no mercy shown; and moet of those who had 
‘@tped, burning with disappointment, rage, and re- 
Whee, joined the Woxford party. John Bewley, a 
‘WHR ined with wisdom, courage, and benevolence, 
‘xurted them all in behalf of the deluded people, along 

wah my husband and brother; and as he was not 
*tpoeed to the suspicion which attached to an inhabi- 
feat, he treated with Colonel Campbell on their behalf. 
The Colonel was willing to make favourable terma with 
 iaurgenta, most of whom were willing to come in 
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to him, but a few stil held out, and amongst thes 
was a pmest. John Bewley proposed to take another 
messages to Colonel Campbell; the people at length 
consented ; but so much time had been lost meanwhile 
that Colonel Campbell’s terms were now less favour- 
able. Six hostages were demanded to be sent before 
an appointed time, to gnarantee the surrender of the 
arms before the noon of the next day. They could nat 
decide upon the hostages, the hour passed by, and the 
fate of Ballitore was sealed ! 

We believed the hostages had been sent, for we 
perceived the people had begun to weary of ill-doing ; 
and a stranger, who begged some refreshment wistfully, 
asked me when there would be peace. We got our 
beds replaced upon their steads, and sank into that 
quiet repose which for some nights we had not known, 
little imagining what the morrow was te bring forth. 
This eventful morrow was the 27th of Fifth-month 
(May). At three o'clock in the morning the intelli- 
yence that the army was near roused us from our beds. 
We saw the glitter of arms through the dust which 
the horses of the gth Dragoons made, galloping along 
the high road from Carlow. We heard the shota 
repeatedly fired. We saw the military deacend the 
hill, cross the bridge, and halt before our house, where 
some dismounted and entered, and asked for milk and 
water. As I handed it, I trembled ; my spirita, which 
had risen superior to the danger till now, fell; the 
dragoon perceived my emotion, and kindly told me I 
need not fear, that they came to protect us, adding, 
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“TteHe8 you were not all mardered!” Thus assured, 
Tteriaed my composure. 1 should not have recov- 
wed Hao waeily had I known that my brother and 
ie HGkds had walked forth to meet the troops, who 
WY tommanded by Major Dennis. John Bewley, 
botiig ap a paper from Colonel Campbell, said, “We 
400 frismers 17“ Tt is well for you,” said the Major, 
“tht vou are prisoners, else I should have shot you, 
evéty man.” Then raising himself in his stirrups, he 
Twtkid the orders given to his men, to fire upon every 
aM Mm ooloured clothes. Ob, rash and cruel orders, 
whith expoeed to such danger lives of such value, 
whi if thus sacrificed no regrets could have restored ! 
Rotting can justify anch commands, 

Tfhonght the bitterness of death was passed, but 
{i work was not yet begun. Colonel Campbell's 
4x, who hed impatiently rested on their arme several 
lous, rosrchod out of Athy. They took Narraghmore 
their way, and directed their mistaken rage against 

tewiy erected house of Colonel Keatinge, planting 
‘heen to destroy the dwelling which so much worth 
‘tad-inhabited. They mortally wounded John Carroll, 
“hy to the Colonel. This party of soldiers entered 
"Akitas exhausted by rage and fatigue ; they brought 
"non; Cannon in Ballitore! The horse and foot had 
Low met Colonel! Campbell was here in person and 
any tther officers. The insurgents had fled on the 

alayrm,—the peaceable inhabitants remained. The 
Tamper was sounded, and the peaceable inhabitants 
Wer delivered up for two hours to the unbridied 
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licence of a turious soldiery! How shall f continus 
the fearful narrative 7 

My mind never could arrange the transactions which 
were crowded into those two hours. Every house m 
the Burrow was in flames; a row of houses opposite 
to the Schoo] was also set on fire; none others were 
burnt immediately in the village, but a great many 
windows were broken, and when I heard this crash 
I thought it was cannon. We saw aoldiers bending 
under loads of plunder, Captain Palmer came im to 
see me, and was truly solicitous about us, and insisted 
on giving us “a protection.” Soldiers came im for 
milk; some of their countenances were pale with an- 
ger, and they grinned ot me, calling me names which 
I had never heard before, They said I had poisoned 
the milk which I gave them, and desired me to drink 
rome, which I did with much indignation Othera 
were civil, and onc enquired if we had had any United 
Inshmen in the house. I told them we had. In that 
fearfn] time the loast equivocation, the least deception 
appeared to me to be fraught with danger. The soldier 
continued his enquiry—‘‘Had they plundered us” 
‘No, except of eating and drinking.” “On free quar 
ters,” he replied, smiling, and went away. 

A fine-looking man, a soldier, came in, in an extrays- 
gant passion ; neither his rage nor my terror could pre- 
vent me from abserving that this man was strikingly 
handsome; he asked me the same question in the 
sume terms—and I made the same answer. He coraed 
rue with yreat bitterness, and, raising his musket, pre- 
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oiied tte, any } breast. I desired him not to shoot me. 
Thgeeiagd on if. he had the will, but not the power to 
Ro He. immed from me, dashed pans and jugs off 
Ms table with his musket, and shattered the 
eal Terrified almost out of my wits, I 
a5 of the house, followed by several women 
slat #9.much frightened sq myself. When I fied, 
| strength, and I believed my enemy 
1M paatning ; I. thought of throwing myself into the 
tire, st the foot of the garden, thinking the bullet 
$A not hort me in the water. One of our servants 
WRiste the street to call for help. William Richard- 
Stand Charles Coote, who kindly sat on their horses 
S@zide onr windows, camo in and turned the ruffian 
$8 ofthe honse, 
~Thst danger passed, I beheld from the back window 
Star parlour the dark red flames of Gavin's house and 
fiing above the green of the trees. At the 
ite Gina a fat tobecconist from Carlow lolled upon 
Meof onr chaira, and talked boastingly of the exploits 
We by the military whom he had accompanied ; 
‘had shot several, adding, “We burned one 
in w barrel.” I never in my life felt disgust eo 
3 i even overpowered the horror due to the 
(which had been actually committed. The stupid 
ef a man in civil life, which urged him volun- 
desis and without necessity to leave his home and 
beara part in such scenes, was far more revolting than 
the Bory wrath of a soldier. 
“While Captain Palmer was with me, a soldier who 
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had been previously quartered at my mother’s cam 
him, to beg leave to go see “the old mistress,” 

dear mother, who was now in the stage of second c 
hood, in her unconsciousness of what was passing 
loat the timidity of her nature, mingled and conv: 
freely in her simplicity with all parties, and was tn 
by all with the greatest respect and tenderness ; 
amid the darkness of the tumult, some rays of 

gleamed forth, some countanances expressed hum 
and & weariness of the work of death. 

I must be an egotist im these relations, for I 
scarcely describe anything but what I saw and h 
T scarce had the guidance even of my own mover 
Sometimes I found myself with my children, wh 
had shut up in a back room; again I was below 
quiring for my husband. Onur old gardener waa d 
vered lying in the shrubbery, and the instrume: 
death which was aimed at his defenceless breasl 
arrested by his daughter, who, rushing forward, be 
that her life might be taken instead. The ac 
spared both, but poor Polly was ever after subje 
fita, which reduced her to a deplorable situation, 
by which she eventually lost her life, being seized 
one as she crossed astream. A carpenter in the vi 
took his goods into the graveyard, and hid himsel 
his family thers. But in vain—this solemn retrea 
violated, their goods were plundered, and the poo 
man was murdered in wanton cruelty. 

Owen Finn, the smith, who had been imprisons: 
liberated, felt himself secure because of his late ac 
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a Sad vould not be prevailed upon to conceal himself 
Prarehie house, Ales! he was mistaken in expect- 


e~ 
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Mad warp reeking with blood would stop to discri- 
Mis: Owen waa dragged out of his cottage; his 
Shitisgs wore not listened to; his cottage, where 
‘Rikky had aseambled many comforts, was pillaged 

80@ then tet on fire. His wife ran through the crowd, 
aAtetee herself of her husband's safety. She beheld 
Siebigeding and dead body: she throw herself with hor 
iat pen the corpee, while those who had wrought 
in Wisery assaulted her with abusive language, and 
Beintened to kill her also. “And I wished,” aaid she, 
abet they would kill me !” 

Tero Duffy, called “the Fairy,” had come from Dub- 
SS thet morning to the house of his sister, whose 
Milund was a yeoman, and had fallen in tho battle 
'Wieullen. The widow, though agonized with sor- 
‘found eome little comfort in assuring herself and 
Neb hiiaren of protection by reason of her husband 
‘hating suffered on the side of government. Her grief 
*Mningied with astonishment heightened to frenzy 
Tite the found she had deceived herself Her brother, 
' er Pairs Tom, was murdered ; her son waa murdered ; 
We serynant-boy was murdered ; her house was plunder- 
A} Tae little daughter, on seeing her brother's corpsu, 
‘GR into Gta which caused her death ; and her own 
Mion seve way. Such are the horrors of civil war. 

)Onxpoor Doctor Johnson had suffered much from 
fédigue and anxiety during those days of terror; he 
‘Me and élept but Kittle; and on the 26th, coming into 
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Mary and Anne Doyle's, he declared his firrn belief 
that he should fall by one party or the other, add- 
ing he did not care how soon. They wanted him to 
lie down and get a little rest, but his agitated mind 
would not permit him to take any. Next morning he 
was mmade prisoner, not endeavouring to conceal him- 
s‘lf. I saw him walking in his yeomanry dreas with a 
crowd of soldiers, and thought he was in friendship 
with them. I did not know that they pressed the ends 
of their muskets on his feet as he walked, and, by thus 
tormenting him, showed how little mercy he had to 
expect from them The crowd stopped before Mary 
and Anne Doyle's shop; the tumult was loud ; I be- 
lieve they called it a court martial An officer asked 
my husband had the doctor been at the battle of Nar 
raghmore. He assured him he had not. Charles 
Coote stood by him, and begyed to have him takan to 
the colonel, What his friends said was disregarded. 
Some young men, prisoners, passe by; Doctor John- 
son appealed to them, but they passed on in ailence, 
He wes alone and unarmed, and J believe had never 
raiser] his hand to injure any one. The dragoons hack- 
ed him with their swords. Captain Sandys, who after- 
wards lost his life at Vinegar Hill, took the doctor's 
part in this business. So many swords and hayonete, 
and at length a musket, could not be long in taking the 
life of an unarmed man. 

A short time befure the end, a soldier came into our 
parlour, and, with a kind of bitter smile, told me they 
were going to hang the doctor. I said I hoped not, 
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aplitent-up to my ehildran, trembling, One of our 
ettiaiy iterbd the yom, and said the doctor was shot, 
Setierta}. up and contradicted her; just then the 
w retreat, Tho window noar my bed- 
#ie"feld, tir: wome time caused me a dread which I 
ee at aceouns for, save by having heard of persone 
Ying. whet throngh windows, But to thie window I 
RET “Went geachanically, and saw stretched before it, 
‘ed mn bis hack, the friend I had known from child- 
hetd<-my neighbour, my physician. His arms were 
exlended ; there waz « large wound in the lower part of 
bi fea; and his oes graceful form and intelligent 
(ittenanoce were disfigared with more than the horrors 
hédath: I took but one look; E cried aloud; and 
Adie Doyle led me away. We went to the back 
tiaenta ; the glass of the windows waa ‘hot from the 
Mleetion of tha burning honses, but I looked on them 
‘th % atupid composure. My only thonght was, In 
RF ienshand safe? Had not our dwelling and offices 
bai alated, we should have been probably houseless, 
{eis unchecked flames rose in dreadfal spires, and 
fraah of falling roofs caused a terrific eound. The 
Mathing wes balmy, beautiful, and mild; bounteous 
Fiéom smiled aweetly upon us, rich with the treasures 
@tbutign Creator. The unbridled passions of man 
Hite deformed the scene | 
Ceptein Palmer, naturally good-natured, waa pecu- 
likty dediroua to preserve everybody and everything in 
é-vale bo loved so well. He learned the doctor's 
diaeer, and hastened from Athy to save him; but he 
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came, alas! too Jate—too late for that purpose, but in 
time to rescue another who was in those hands reeking 
with blood, and ready to take his life, as, speechless 
with terror, he stood beholding the sad spectacle. 
Priest Cullen, justly apprehensive for his life, had ap- 
plied to my brother for one of his coate wherewith to 
disguise himseif, but dared not wait to putiton. He 
ran to Boakefield, and hid in one of the clumps of trees 
in the lawn, while several officers were refreshing them- 
selves in the parlour, and soldiers were scattered about 
the house, who seemed to thirst for hie blood. 

After the trumpet had sounded a retreat, a soldier 
shot one of our pigs, for which he was tied to a car and 
iashed. Oh! how shocking that seemed tome! Com- 
manded to take the precious human life—punished for 
taking thet of a brute! The progress of the army on 
the way they now went was impeded by trees purposely 
felled by the insurgents a day or two before. Some of 
the soldiers availed themselves of this delay to return 
ta Ballitore, and renew the work of plunder. This 
alarmed Charles Coote on our account, as he justly 
feared the protections previously granted would not 
again avail, The soldiers were overloaded with their 
spoila, and hed to throw some away. A paper was 
discovered in a work-bag, containing a list of names 
which roused suspicion. Charles Coote, on the watch, 
claimed to look at the paper, and quickly convinced 
the soldiers that their suspicions were unfounded ; 
yet his heart was wrung in secret, for this paper, in 
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tf Madeyiting, contained the charadea and rebnees 
WeWhich we had amused ourselves on one of our past 
lepptievinings, with a list of explanations, He feared 
it Ysee-who had retarned might plunder and murder 
5G the anguish of such an apprehension was 
iiitkened by the contrast with the convivial hour. 
Ti Romar heightens our interest in the fate of 
ter, beypointing him to our view aa fiying from 
hiededtrayes by those fountains, 
Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarmed by Greece, 
Woahed their fair garments in the days of peace. 


New tha blsst was over—all was silent and sad, 
Que bouseleas tenanta were sheltered onder our roof ; 
¥.tkt down with Mary and Anne—the closed win- 
Gonseoncealing our dead friend from us, Mary, pale 
*-déath, ahook the table on which she leaned with her 
Komzivea trembling; and when Anne saw the body 
ed along and thrown over the little wail at the 
‘ier where the elm-tree once stood, her cry of grief 
‘Wes heart-niercing ;—while I sate like a stone, The 
Rpet of the soldiers intending to return made his 
*ighhonrs afraid to shelter in their houses those dear 
Wtising, Here they were carefully watched, for the 
*Wineg enuffing blood, were waiting to make a horrid 
‘ptet. For several monthe there waa no sale for bacon 
find in Jreland, from the well-founded dread of the 
boss having fed upon the fesh of men. 

Tha first use we made of our minds’ returning 
“renoth was to visit Maria Johnson. She knew not 
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that her husband was im the hands of hia enemies, sor 
that they were his enemies, until one of the Tytane 
militia came raging into the house, boasting that the 
doctor was shot, and calling for hia wife that he might 
cut her head off. She sank down upon her knees dn 
a state that baffles description ; her sister waa little 
better, and the lamentations of the children touched 
even the hearts of the soldiers—ao that ingtead of doing 
farther injury they endeavoured to soothe their distress, 
I saw those mourners looking so sweet, sc innocent, 20 
sorrowful that I could not bear if, but hastened into 
the garden; thither their servant followed me to consult 
what should be done with her masters body, We con- 
cluded on having him buried in our graveyard without 
loss of time, in whatever clothes were left upon him, 
for alas! even his corpse waa plundered. This needful 
conversation calmed my feelings, and I was able te 
return and sit with the widow. 

There was no motive for consolation to be urged in 
this dreadful calamity; we could only weep abundantly 
with her. It was a comfort to us that she could weep. 
No harsher expression escaped her lips than, “ Ah, it 
was a cruel enemy!” Her little Eliza sprang into the 
room, threw her arms about her mother’s neck, and, in 
a tone which bespoke the anguish of her young heart, 
exclaimed, “ What shall we do for my poor father!” 
He was one of the tenderest of fathers as well aa of 
husbands ; his little daughters were his pride and 
delight, and his family, including his sister-in-law, 
loved him with reciprocal affection. I caught myself 
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wg eWhy are those things permitted?” And I 
‘QN-chek the wmederer were to see what I then 
bh mse would compel him to arf ont, “My 

‘WRiPwnttis greater than I can bear.” 
« Rattbs:-agth; ventured to sesk for their 
fini, ‘sec: 40i bury their dead. Whether it was that 
0 Meany companions in misfortune lightened 


4 


Reyer, they considered those that had fallen 
bal “oe whether 
si Vengeance, deep brooding o’er the slain, 


Had looked the source of softer woe, 


€ine.déd not eppear 60 much lamentation as one might 
hive expeated. The rains of cars lay in some of the 
tie aé the entrance into Ballitore, and in another 
OY lay the scull of the poor youth who had bean 
‘Poins in the barrel where he sought refuge. 
Ym moving along under the arching trees a few 
Pettae, chiefly women, bearing an empty coffin. I 
Hited'them in silence, and met in the graveyard my 
hiifend: and two or three more, about to open the 
SA In which the poor doctor was laid, and at his 
‘a desire to re-inter him in a coffin I saw the 
‘Wh being removed ; I wished, yet dreaded, to see the 
bid.” A shroud was wanted; I hastened back to Mary 
J inno’s for it; wo hastily made it, and returning 
‘Pride the graveyard, a boy met us who had been sent 
Witch it ; and before we got back to the grave, the 
leity had been washed, wrapped in its shroud, and 
4idim the coffin. I experienced strange and contra- 
ttory feelings while I stood at the graveyard gate, 
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wishing and yet fearing to enter; Mary and Anne 
confeased to similar sensations, but we all regretted our 
irresolution when we heard tho coffin lid screwed down. 
My husband, when he eaw how it disturbed ma, regret- 
ted that he had hastened to prevent our seeing 60 ead 
sight, though the remains were little altered by having 
lain three days in the earth. The bloody waistcoat 
lay near, and the sight of it renewed our emotions of 
horror. 

Timolin was attacked after Ballitore, and severa 
houses in its suburbs bumt. Conway, a Protestant, 
was protected, or rather spared by one party of soldiers, 
but was cut down by another, and his house shared 
the fate of the other dwellings. The Dublin road for 
nearly four miles north of Ballitore exhibited a acene 
of desolation, fow houses having escaped there; and 
about Narraghmore and Crookstown the same destruc- 
tion was apparent. The strest of Ballitore was strewed 
with broken glass and earthenware, ground by the 
trampling of the feet. We looked around at our altered 
village, and were ready to wonder that we yet lived, 
“Surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee, the 
remainder of wrath wilt Thou restrain.” We were 
sensible that a preserving Providence had restrained 
that wrath which threatened general destruction. 

Hostages having been sent, the insurgents prepared 
to deliver up their arms on the 30th. A little boy 
was the herald, who, with a bit of white paper stuck 
in his hat to announce his office and secure his person, 
passed sgately between the opposite parties, and we 
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Tpit the little fallow for his courage. The appoint- 
96% fir meeting waa about half way between Bal- 
létand Athy, and there the = that 
thow wha had eesembled on the Curragh for a similar 


Ptjop hed been, I suppose by some ynfortunate 


Tistiks, fallen upon by a party commanded by Sir 
cones Duff, and put to the sword. Terrified by this 
Ribliigence, many returned at full speed; bat by my 
levlier’s and Ephraim Boake’s exertions, representa- 
a, pad offere to ascompany them, they were pre- 
id -upon to go back and conclude this disastrous 
Vestness, by delivering up their arms, and obtaining 
Pata’ for their offences against government, though 
| for those committed against the laws of their 
tay. Ephraim Boake was a wise old man; he was 
ely loyal to his king, but he did not think loyalty 
Mompstible with mercy. “Those who de not like 
“Rig government,” he was wont to say, “let them go 
“sad ive under another ; but while they are protected 
“dy thie, let them not disturb it.” 

‘Ths prisoners hed gone away under the protection of 
Se muy—vome of the soldiers leaving money t¢ relieve 
Myeeent distresses of the poor. Indeed many chn- 
mtees were now developed ; the sordid, the carnal, the 
Ses hed gained opportunity of gratification; while 
brighter through the surrounding gloom beamed the 
‘adi, the liberal, the benevolent mind, and Captain 
Clenery'and Captain Palmer will be long remembered 
wi long beloved in Ballitore. 
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T'HAT pretty cottage built by poor Dr. Johns 
which he had brought his bride, was now a t 


ened rnin. Many familics sheltered themselves : 
hedges, or wherever they could thrust their hb 
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hegnd.of amy, sickness except that cansed by wounds, 
Wd. inesiogsty Ballitore had.seldom passed through a 
"incr withint being visited by fever amongst the 
Pos, Swat was the terror in which the army were 
- A.voldier tas sn unwelcome sight, unconscious 
wes Dot far distant when they should be 
ee And this dread was not without cause; 
‘Wrsiiquentiy eww. the blaze of burning houeee on the 
Fareonding hills, and esveral men were shot by the 
 -BBaditey. when going about their lawful business, so 
hai people were afraid to.cut their turf, eave their hay 
“S2Esisorp, or even to sleep in their own abodes. 
[> = hem, the cara had shot into eer, three months after 
— Meet ne Isaband’s death, Dolly Finn went to her little 
_ Ate pedook at her crop. She was alone ; she entered 
nib the black walle of her ruined cottage her heart 
MM Gppreened with horror and grief, and she vented 
ee; in tears and groans of despair, Jamenting 
‘hts denlowable condition, A soldier was passing at the 
Rigs; he heard the sound of sorrow, and through the 
‘tite which had once been a window he saw a 
ig.woman, whose appearance inspired his depraved 
Take sentiments very different from compassion. 
from his horse, and, having questioned her 
Staci he ahowed her his pistols, and then attempted 
Mimher. She ran out of the walls, shrieking, believ- 
intent was to render her still more wretched ; 
and compelled her to walk beside him. 
‘dee @embling widow looked around and cried aloud for 
MRtegy, in vain; the highroadl was now solitary, war 
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and terror had depopulated it. Some persons who had 
taken shelter in a deserted stable at length came ont, 
when her enemy immediately assuming the character of 
& friend advised her not to frequent those ruins again, 
and departed. Her alarm was such that for a long 
time she feared to walk anywhere alone, and her fancy 
pictured every furzebush to be a soldier! 

The garrisoned town of Athy was thronged with 
those who were afraid to remain in the country,—yet 
where waa safety? Even in this garrison a man from 
Narraghmore was shot by « soldier—accidentally, they 
aaid. 

When we went to the monthly meeting of Carlow 
we saw marks of dismay on all sides, especially in the 
pale and immoveable countenances of two woman sit- 
ting before an open window. An attack from the in- 
surgenta was said to be expected that night, and yeo- 
men hurried to and fro with weapons in their handa, 
The state of the times engrossed all conversation, till 
we longed to shut our ears from heanng of blood; and 
we scarcely dared to utter humane sentiments, the tide 
ran so strongly against those who hed put the inhabitants 
in such jeopardy, All our friends rejoiced over us, as 
beings delivered from the jaws of danger and of death. 

We hastened back to Ballitore, where, once more, all 
wore the appearance of peace and security; where we 
walked out in the delightful evenings, unmolested by 
those countersigns which had been so constantly called 
for during the last three months,—undisturbed by the 
sight of licensed or unlicensed instruments of destruc- 
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ti—fielng for one another with that tender melan- 
haly aficction peculiar to fellow-sufferers. But all 
*Ueitions of cheerfulness had fled, and our spirita wore 
coving of sadnees which forbade our enjoyment of 
he deentics of Nature. A retrospect of past events 
itealf almost continually to the mind; and 
this state of humiliation was intended for our 

*8nement by Him who afflicta not willingly. 
_. Though the storm had spent ita fury here, it raged 
*leewhere with redoubled violence. The reporia from 
the county of Wexford were terrible—the hard-fought 
betite of Ross, the camp on Vinegar-hill, the horrible 
Remming- af the barn at Scullabogue, the slaughter on 
_» Weeeford-heidge, and the dreadful retaliation. Q how 
005 the flame of party burn up all on whom it seizes ! 
| Doreen forget that their common Father is a God of 

%, « God of mercy Or must we say, 


There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
1 does not feel for man ! 


Boma who had been witnesses to those shocks could 
Mthintea little the excesses of the misguided multitude. 
“tiie anid the burning of the barn of Scullabogue was 
(OOK the work of tha whole body, but abborred by them, 

| feet’ ‘wig.done by a party maddened after the defeat of 
"Gee. Women and children were spared, and Quakers 
:@enaral: eacaped ; but woe to the oppressor of the 
ejhe hard landlord, the’severe master, or him who 


eta wpen a a ney 
¢ "Se Spllers of Naxreghmore, returning from Kilcullen 
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to Athy, was waylaid near the ruins of his own hoes 
which had been burned by the insurgents, and shot 
dead, His mother-in-law wes within hearing of the 
shot; she got assistance to take away the body, and 
although most probably m the midst of enemies, waa 
treated with kindness and compassion. Soon after this 
event three or four of our neighbours, young men, 
were made prisoners and suffered death m Athy. Ons 
young officer of dragoons, on his return to Dublin from 
Vinegar-hill, was heard to boast that he had eut off 
several croppies’ heads; perhapa he might not be quite 
so brave in the day of battle, Most of our neighbours 
who had been prisoners at Naas, now returned and 
caine joyfully to see us. They hail been acquitted after 
s confinement of nine weeks. One, however, etill re- 
niained behind. I was requested to write to Captain 
Chenery on his behalf; I did so, and the captain sent 
my note ints the court, where it was to be decided 
whether Pat Lyons should remain a prisoner or return 
home a free man. When it was percerved that the 
note: came from a female, it was treated with contempt; 
‘Women did not care what they said, end it was from 
a women,” On further inspection they observed the 
data; “Quakers tel! truth, and it was from a Quaker” 
—and accordingly Pat was liberated. 

Martin) law continued to Le cbserved in Athy ; Hugh 
Cullen, of Prospect, was made a prisuner, and carried 
froin his fielda to encounter this formidable power. 
Lokraim Bonke saw the threatened destruction of his 
neighbour, the industrious father of a large family, 
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whipte ee aia not believe to have been guilty of any 
Wibtane,. Eghrsins's‘body and mind were not rendered 
: ‘Meet for, seconded by the representations of 
PE MAdestted Captain Palmer, he went to Dublin 
Mittcleted bia influence with his friend Agar, Arch- 
Udoret Cashel, by whose means he obtained from Lord 
Steragh, whose brother, Colonel Stewart, command- 
‘Cig dthry and thet district, an order to stop proceed- 
lagehy:coert martial. His messenger hastened from 
Dike. bis exrend of memwy ; the uplifted sword was 
Rave, end, though long detained a prisoner, Hugh 
Cet, wan. not irrevocably torn from his family. His 
hati Paul, a fine young man, had been condemned 
Hi-epard martial a little while before, His poor 
: the trial ; when he returned, the family 
Mafonly enquired, “What news?” “Good news,” 
plied the parent, eadly. “ My child is to die, and he 
to- die 1” 
* I ome evening, aa we leaned over the bridge, we 
tH tpentleman and lady watering their horses at the 
Wi attended by servants fully armed. They wore 
Beweing habita, and though young and newly married, 
-yaty eeriona and sorrowful. Their chastened 
Syursnee, their armed servants, the stillness of the 
enealy broken by a sound, rendered the scene very 
iipemtive. We very rarely saw any of the gentry ; 
Wet we did, they wore generally dressed in deep black ; 
Se wit family had not loat a member? Mourning 
‘Me the language—mourning was the dress of the 


Some of Ephraim Boake’s relatives who resided at 


) 


but did not insist on it; and, on being refused 
tance, aaid they would not break the door. They 
for whiskey and a newspaper. This was in 
month (June), and was the beginning of our t 
in this way. It did not make much impression 
minds, bat our pensive tranquillity was not long 
About two months after this, in the dead of the 
a demand for wine was made at my mother’s d 
persona who represented themselves as travelle 
excused themselves by reason of the inclemancy 
weather. They asked for two bottles, which wen 
ed to them from a window, and on going awa 
said, ‘* Not one word of this in the morning.” 
In the Eighth-month (August) we heard of the 
having landed at Killala, but in ao emall a f 
not to cause any great alarm. It proved, howaev: 
an able general was necessary ta stop their pi 
joined as they were by many of the country 
This able general was found in the good Corr 
who succeeded Lord Camden in the governtt 
Treland, and who hekl out the gure eotls and | 


mad Ahen em we eamned 1. --. . -- - “18 
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“toh teow siH now that the first magistrate was sus- 
*pioied”’ When he overheard some of his officers 
Poyeting about a bed, on their match to meet the 
Trach, it is reported of this. gallant veteran that he 
md, “Gentlamen, any of you are welcome to my bed ; 
slits cbsan straw behind the door will satisfy me.” 

Aé- cur fair it waa pleasant to see so many people 
tts, and to behold the joy with which they greeted 
®¢ mother. Soldiara moved amongst them to prevent 
Wiwfot eonfabulations, and a reformation soon ensued 
tt. those places, by the people being dispersed early, 
al. not permitted to aasemble in drinking, and, as a 
tattes of course, in fighting parties. 

The days were now shortening. Another demand 
fe wine in a larger quantity, and enforced in a more 
Ftemptory manner than before, was made at my 
Mother's; and on the same night a person climbed 
Wet the rails of my brother's yard, and unbolted the 
Udy for othera, socking more wine. This was the only 
ttieck made on my brother, and his subsequent escapes 
Wits: surprising and upexpected to the family. The 
Ttiongoh was burnt; horses were taken out of the 
felis and one beautiful moonlight night a desperate 
tang plundered several houses about Narraghmore. 

House was burned to the ground. The mas- 
tof this mansion, T. J. Rawson, and his family were 
Swienately in Athy. He had been very active in 
Winging the disaffected to punishment, and was conse- 
Gieniy obnoxious to them, end exposed to their 
™entanant, 


Line 
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Ales! these banditti did not stup xt plundering and 
marder—a murder which brought upon the country a 
greater staim than any other act hed dooe. Hemah 
Manders, a protestant, who held a farm and was wull 
liked by her neighbours, with her sister, her nephew, 
and a nmesid-servant, were all murdered. Another ser 
rant snatched up a little child, whose father had fallen 
at the time of the rising, and who waz sheltered and 
ptotected there by the land-hearted mistrera, and ran 
away to conceal herself and it. They lay hidden in » 
lime-kiln, and the little creature, though quite awake, 
kept a profound silence, while the poor servant tram- 
hled Jest it should cry out. The farm-hbouse, late the 
seat of peace and plenty and benevolence, was burned 
to the ground. This savage deed caused general horror 
and detestation. It was thought that some incattious 
wes which the servant had uttered after a visit from 
marauders might have been the cause of this cruel set ; 
Imt nothing could extenuate the crime. 

Not long after this the depredations seriously began 
at Pallitore. Those whose offences had debarred them 
from the ptivilege of protections were outcasta from 
wociety, and hat no apparent means of subsistence save 
by rapine. They sheltered themselves in the County 
of Wicklow mountains, and from thence made nightly 
axcutsions for food, money snd clothes, levying their 
hleck mail on the tintid and the peaceful, while the 
lengthening nights favoured their designs. Holt, who 
wns their general, was said to be a brave aod merciful 
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Da Thetr fim visit. te Ballitore aa avowed robbere 

We Mary end Anne Doyle. My husband and I 

ted\epens: the evening with Maria Johnson, We 

thinned impressed with that tender fecling of compes- 
kent ermpathy whieh the sense of her injuries cre- 
til, white.the pilance of the night and the gloom of 
teteiss mingled awe with our regret. It was early 

# the:Tonth-month (October). The clock was about 

ttiting ten. when we called at Mary and Anne’s door, 

hhing- accustomed never to passa without calling on these 
tour fiends, particularly now that for the protection 

{mg mother we lived at the Retreat. Four men 
Wen Inzking mear the door, and entered when it was 
ined for us. We saw that they were armed. My 
hehend went to slarm the neighboura, and get assist- 
“ei; for one unarmed man could do nothing. They 
Weald pet let him return, for which I felt thankful, as 
Waghanded he could only expect to be sacrificed, 
md Xe qould got no assistance, 

I. gamamed with my friends, saw them robbed of 
their money and goods, and a pistol presented to Mary 
Dopisia brenat, though I thought I saw the man uncock 
Siet . Ho waa of har own name, Doyle, a very hand- 
ug map, and affected to apeak broken English. One 
‘law, stood at the shof-door, repeatedly calling, as to 
tye one without, “ All’s well ;” aometimes adding, 
‘Salts devilish well.” 

"When their work was done they liberated my hus- 
hwy}, snd wo remained with our poor friends most of 
Genicht, although I often looked towards the Retreat, 
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and thoaght of my poor helpless mother and car tender 
litte children. When we went thither wo found the 
house in confusian ; the robbers had not long left it 
They took several articles of value of my mother’s, my 
sister's, and ours ; and made my mother’s man-servant 
accompany them to the apartment where oar children 
Isy im their beds. They asked our little Elixsbeth 
where her father kept his money. She cried, and said 
she did not know. “I know,” called ont littls Jane, 
“where my father keeps his money.” “Where, honey f” 
4 In bis breeches pocket.” 

They broke open my busband’s desk, and scattered 
his papers about the room; we missed none of them 
save three letters to me from Edmond Burka The 
beauty of the pocket-book in which they were—a gift 
to me from his wife—no doubt caused it and them to 
be taken. I regretted my loss so much that I made a 
fruitless enquiry for them of the robbers on their next 
visit, Itis probable these precious relics shared the 
fate of the guinea notes at Vinegar Hill, being used to 
light the pipes of the robbers. 

They took a great deal of clothes, and broke the fur- 
niture, apparently to get at the contents, for they took 
a looking-glass off a chest of drawers, and laid it care- 
fully aside. Perhaps, also, they recollected the enper- 
stitious notion that breaking a mirror brings bad Inck 
tn the breaker. In bursting open s wardrobe with the 
handle of a pistol, the charge exploded, and the bali 
passed through the bedstead in which lay little Jane 
The room filled with smoke; the children screamed ; 
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tise friphtened servanta ran in; and the robbers, also 
taloemed, hastened to sec if the child was killed. She 

“amdBed in their facea, and told them not to be ao fright- 
Sees}, for she was act hurt. 

- ‘Bay dear mother appeared to be but little disturbed 
by ‘this or the other scenes she had passed through ; yet 
3% iiss probable they accelerated her mental decay. We 

the precaution of remoying the whole family to 
Sleep the following night at my brother's; but, though 
Ziicet welcome to continue there, we preferred returning 
BS our own home as soon aa we had it arranged after 
“ue stack, not believing a message from the audacious 
“Wiesiitors that they would be with us again before next 
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“We richly enjoyed the satisfaction that morning 
oronght us of a passing look at our dear Tom Eyre, of 
‘witnom wo had lost sight fur some years. He was tra- 
‘Weiliing post, disguised in a round hat and great-coat 
“<*¥Vwr his regimentals, Afraid of endangering our safety 
Toye epenly calling upon us, he had fooked anxiously 
@2ygnd'2s the carriage passed along the high road. At 

he saw my husband and my brother in a field 
“@arvetsing together. He sent his servant for them, 
mal my husband sent directly for me. I found him 
ing on each of them, and was etruck with the great 
“Sterxtion in his dear countenance. He looked ex- 
‘tremely it, and was thon labouring under an attack of 
Bot. 
Ha ward he had been twice in the West Indies since 
had geen us. His health had suffered from fatigue, 
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and the hardships he had undergone when encounter. 
ing the French in Connaught had given it the finishing 
blow, He said that in this last expedition it was evi- 
dent that they paased through an enemy's countey, 
though their brave commander, Cornwallis, would not 
seem to observe it, and, where paper money was re- 
fused, paid down gold. Tom, now Lieutenant-colonel 
Eyre, bad the command of the French prisoners to 
Dublin. His wife was in England, for he said Ire 
land was no place fora woman now. Ho looked with 
longing eyes, filled with teara, upon the valley where 
he had sported in his childhood, lamenting that he 
could not see my dear mother, who had been one of 
his faithful guardians. He remounted his chaise, was 
soon out of sight, and we never saw him more, 

As I sat at my work about eight o'clock that evening, 
my mind reverting mournfully yet sweetly to the past, 
the robbers knocked at the door. To the enqniry, 
‘Who is there?” the answer was returned, *A friend ;” 
and two enemies entered, who demanded our watches, 
and then asked for money. One of them sat down, 
the muzzle of his blunderbuss turned towards me. J 
(desired him to turn it away, and he did 20. Doyle was 
one of them ;—his countenance was changing,—becom- 
ing darkened by guilt They asked me to go with 
them to our desk for money. I requested they would 
not awake the children, and they immediately spoke 
low. Finding I kad very little money, one pretended 
to struggle with the other for the blunderbuss to shoot 
me; J was not afraid, except that by their awkward 
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inane the piece might accidentally go off. I had on 

keen iodcosions very little fear, but I had also vary little 
_ Bimweeetueo of mind. I was willing to give the robbers 
Mig pihing thoy ‘demanded to get them away, and had no 
Gemurterity in preserving property, After ineffectual 
iie-resia to procure more money, they wished me good 
Pati gets, and went again to Mary and Anne Doyle's; 
taamedking their windows, robbing them, and striking 
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Aa impulse of general alarm caused many of the in- 
Joasenbitents to leave the village ; some went to Dublin, 
‘Wkemad-some to Athy. My husband took my mother, 
Batageif,.and cur two children to Carlow. Our poor 
Mmsenchbours looked sad, and wept at seeing “the old 
weictinies” leave Ballitore under such circumstances. My 
Bawmpitend rotumed next day, and very reluctantly I con- 
"eEtiad that we should stay at Carlow for a while, for fear 

tae: Stwagthoned by flight from danger, and [ was mach 
Bapen.st caso at Carlow than at home, which I felt te be 
ay sight place. My thoughts dwelt also with poor 
Miary and Anne, but to them my husband was a protec- 
Bor. I became dreadfully terrified with the idea that 
Garlow would be attacked, especially one night when I 
"¥8a. awakened by the sound of a horn, not recollecting 
it only announced a mail-coach. Oh! the terror 

Sais tiast on the horn gave me ! 
“We now heard of the murder of Wiliam Hume of 
mpwood. Mary Lecky of Kilnock and her family 
*®re at Carlow, being expelled from her home by rob- 
snd rough treatment, Elizabeth Lecky of Bally- 
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kealy was also there, although a message had been sent 
to her that she should not be molested. Still the 
treatment inflicted on the equally beloved inhabitants 
of Kilnock made her tremble for her own large family. 

On our return to Ballitore, where “the old mistress” 
was received with heartfelt gladness, wa bade adieu to 
the sweet Retreat and settled in our own habitation, 
which though a amatler and much less commodions 
house, had the advantage of the close vicinity of our 
dear Mary and Anne Doyle, from whom we wished no 
more to separate, and to whom every fresh trouble 
more strongly united us. ‘We felt ourselves like weak 
trees supporting one another against the storm, My 
mother lived with us. It was now the fall of the year, 
but we could no longer look forward with comfort to 
the warm firesides and social evenings which we had 
often thought, whilst enjoying them, made winter the 
pleasantest season of the year. We anticipated with teo 
much certainty the dread and the dangers of that which 
now approached, and scarcely dared to look beyond it. 
Tn fact, all about us was gloom. 

T went one afternoon to the Retreat; the house was 
locked, and the family who took care of it had gone 
out. I entered at a window; the withered leaves 
entered with me, and the winds whistled through the 
empty rooms, once the warm nests of domestic delighta. 
I went into the garden; the autumnal blasts had strewn 
it with leaves, which mournfully rustled under my feet, 
for no hand, as formerly, had swept them away. In 
the gardener’s house lay poor John Fleming in malig- 
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Baxk fever ; as I approached it, I heard his father ad- 
tieang him in an anguished tone of vaico, When I 
Miecked the door and enquired for him, the poor man 
etuirered, “He died two hours before day! I had no 
“tng with mo to send for the priest, so I prayed that 
“ Ged would do His will with him” I thought that 
this might have been an acceptable prayer, poured forth 
im fhe bitterness of an afflicted heart which had no 
hremen-aid to look to. For him, poor youth, thera was 
Tawh to hope; he was e young man cf uncommon 
Yaind, and of a very serious turn. He was much 
tached to the cause of the insurgents ; but he said 
@uting his illness that he hoped he had not much to 
tatwer for, a8 he had never wronged anyone of a shil- 
ihig, and had never been present at the killing of a 
being. 

Shortly after our return from Carlow an attack on 
Reakefiald terrified us more than one on ourselvea could 
have deme. We heard for nearly two hours repeated 
Gutherges of shot,—then saw flames ascending. A 
avery silence followed, broken at length by the noise 
¢f the robbers, and by e shot which they fired as thoy 
“tered the village. We eat in fearful expectation of 
® attack upon ourselves, and could scarcely believe it 
When they pasaed ua by; yet our anxiety for our neigh- 
Your? fate prevented our enjoying our own escape, 
Std we longed for morning. When it came, our worst 
fiers were put to flight. No one at Boakefield had 
been injured, though on each refusal to admit them 
the banditti fired a volley with the regularity of dis- 
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ciplined men. Those within endeavoured to keep. in 
positions where they could not ba reached by: the 
bullets, twelve of which penetrated the hall-door; the 
windowa were shattered, and several pieces of farniture 
damaged. A servant escaped out of the back of the 
house sud ran off to Timolin, where a party of the amny 
was stationed, to request their aid ; they had been, 
however, advised “to leave the devoted hole to itealf,” 
and they took the advice. Soon afterwards thie ser- 
vant’s life was attempted. The robbers at length get 
in at the back window ; one of them, who appeared te 
be the commander, cried out, “I know my doom, but 
we are atarving, I am Captain Smith, and f sctmpe 
care what Ido. Why would you not let usin? Am 
any of you hurt?’ He was answered that they had 
taken his band for the gang of robbers which were 
infesting the neighbourhood. “We are no robbers,” 
said he, “and yet what else can you callus?’ ‘They 
did not take much out of the house, or offer suy 
violence to the family, but made strict search for masa 
who had been there, one of whom was actually hidden: 
in the garret at the time. They desired the men to 
go out and save the stable, which they had set om firxp 
and then retired. Captain Smith and his band twee 
soon after taken up and lodged in Baltinglass goal. . 

A cheering circumstance diversified these gloomy 
scenes, Robert Baxter, our early and belovacd friend, 
who we believed had been for some years numbered 
with the dead, again appeared in Ballitora. He was. 
now ean officer in the Cavan militia, and called to ses: 
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wae te Lie wots. His countenance was glowing with 
Inno joy ab the sight of his old friends and the 

yale, and then shaded with regret at 
thug Mdvoe whieh time and war bad made amongst the 
€rivhds ani the shadee which he loved. His stay was 
Wis} thor > he.introduced me to his wife as “ Molly 
haven,” and mads us kiss in the street ; then hoe 
sxihdd off without his hat to see our children, and was 
Peutcalarly strack with the beauty of our little Jane. 
“Mbw dear child had 4 great dread of military men ever 
etane fhe fearfal day which the children called “Bloody 
Wneday 2” and ehe used to say to me, “I love every 
‘** Softy int the world, but I don’t love the soldiers, 
** Bentse they killed the doctor, and he was a pleazant 
“* wan’ ¥ was therefore astonished to see her clasp 
E&chert Baxter fondly round the neck and cling to him, 
Skyngh he was dressed in full regimentals, as if by 
Sv apithy the acknowledged and loved her mother's 


“A general rebuilding of the ruined houses now took 
Wage but even this work was in a great measure carried 
i by plunder. The stately trees of Ballitore were 

en missed in the morning, and we could hear at 
Wight the sound of their being felled and the creaking 
2 thas care which took them away. Desolation threat- 
S8bd in various shapes—the darkness of the winter 
*Xighita was illumined by the firos of the houses burnt 
by tits insurgents, and fatal waa their vengeance. One 
Mam whom they thought they had killed and had 

into « diteh, pulling down part of the bank 
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upon him, was not fatally injored, atruggled out of 
his grave, ran naked to Baltinglass, and convicted 
his intended murderera’ A large burial moved through 
Ballitore with a kind of indignant solemnity. It was 
that of a young man who had been hanged, and whose 
father, on his son’s being apprehended, pat an end to 
hia own life. Such were the tragedies with which we 
were surrounded, and with which we had grown shock- 
ingly familiar. 

Thus were we cireumstanced when s sore domestic 
calamity seemed to fill up the measure of our sufferings. 
We thought we had a litle respite from our foes, and 
we were once more assembled in peace around Mary and 
Anne’s fireside, when our dear Little Jane was trusted 
by me with a wax taper to go up stairs alone. The 
staircase waa short, and her grandmother was in her 
own room with her attendant, I was not used to be 
so incautious, and the thought crossed my mind, ‘ Is it 
safe?’ A distinct voice seemed to reply, “The child 
is so steady ;” and all recollection of her left me 
till I heard her shrieks. Then the truth flashed upon 
me, and I accused myself of having murdered my 
child! She had gone into another room than her 
grandmother's, and had laid down the taper; it caught 
her clothes, and the flames were not easily extinguished. 
A kind of convulsion stiffened her for a moment; the 
burns though extensive were but skin-deep, and those 
around us assured us she was in no danger. Alas, we 
were not aware that the fright she got had stopped the 
eirculation of the blood. O! why were we not aware of 
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mi % Let thiy be remembered by others, and may no 
Gatwe ting experience the distress caused by our error. 
“Bie dear child coon ceased to complain of pain, 
heSiabead wll thoee about her, and was cheerful, yet all 
Ixigoht wes thirsty, wakefal, and cold, with but little 
Kenle. In the morning her whole form and sweet 
<ptnitenance underwent a momentary revolution which 
HE qannot describe. We had sent to Athy for a doctor, 
Qereat he said nothing could be done. Meantime, uncon- 
ewestous that aho was leaving us, the dear innocent got 
Kexenr book and her work into her bed, and repeated her 
BERtle verses, spoke with her usual courtesy to all 
*eeteignd her, and, happy in her short life, closed her 
gyres never more to open them, just twenty-four hours 
wa@ter the accident happened. We who had loat our 
«Reulmg child of four years old felt deeply the depriva- 
‘Sieg, and struggled hard to submit to the will of Him 
“Whe gives and takes away. 

My grief was aggravated by self-sccusation. I beheld 
may ttle cherub lie as in a placid sleep, her bloom not 
“yuits gone. I listened to those who desired me to 
Weadlect. on the many fathers of families who lay buried 
4A ditches, slaughtered in the prime of manhood and of 
“Werfginess ; and to the widow who with teats reminded 

ti that E had still my husband! JI reflected how, 
& teief time ago, his precious life had seemed near 
Geparting, and I stroye to extract consolation from the 
Betine sympathy bestowed by our friends; yet I 
$ no sympathy reached my heart eo fully as 
Ohta when I raised my eyes from contemplating the 
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lovely remains of my child, and met those of a poot 
neighbour woman fastened upon me in silence, large 
tears streaming down her cheeks, her oountenance 
filled with the deepest concern, She was a coare- 
featured, strong, rough woman, and had forborne any 
expression by words of what she felt. 

Our Jane was borne from our sight; the grave 
closed upon her for ever; her little playfsllows be- 
decked it with flowers, and wept for their lost com- 
panion, while their schoolmistress and her hnsband 
moutned as for a favourite grandchild. ‘Even in this 
season of universal dismay the loss of this dear child 
was very generally deplored ; she was so beautiful, so 
engaging, so beloved—not lke a thing of earth, So 
ended the year 1798. Oh! year of woe | 

That year, that eventful year, which to me began 
with the fulness of joy, 1 saw depart laden with deep 
anu piercing sorrow. Thus trouble takes its rounds ; 
but “shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, 
and shall we not also receive evil ?” 

We were almost prepared to congratulate our pre- 
cious child on her escape, and to think that her timid 
nature might have been terrified into imbecility, when, 
shortly after her death, the robbers paid us another 
visit, breaking in the windows in the eolemn midnight, 
and scuriag us out of cur quiet slumbers to behold 
attired men in our yery chambers. They discovered 
what we strove to conceal, for their search was very 
strict, and they took whatever suited their purposes ; 
but withal treated us with civility and respect. They 
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bud bemcntvetber houses, and had jast robbed a pedlar 
lands baa dango mount . Mary Doyle, whose face, 
tWikieithet hour of terror, reminded me of the fine 
Wilts marble figures I had seon in Westminster Abbey, 
pale, inicres, ¢rooth, and handsome, ventured to sxpos- 
fish; bat a false alarm that the soldiers were coming 
bad sreeo‘affeet.. We heard our little Elizabeth pray- 


tg. Ajax Kad once prayed, that the Lord would 
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Feteet6 aetid na daylight. 

_Hesing that some of our plundered property had 
bean, and was in the custody of Squire Ryves of 
Dateslingh till it should be claimed, Mary Doyle and 
I went thither, The way appeared long, lonely, and 
day ‘The large old mansion of Rathsallagh exhibited 
Atwlencboly picture, Its neglected appearance, barri- 
Sileed windows, the abeence of the female part of the 
Smilp, and the presence of a military guard, made us 

our own situation preferable, as wa were permit- 

Yl to enjoy domestic comfort. Some of our things 
Wey here, and while the squire restored them to us, he 
tiled, and warned ua of our dangemof being robbed 
Win, Ha foretold but too truly, though for a while 
‘heard only distant alarms, such as of the mail-coach 
‘tad favellers having been robbed. Snowy weather, we 
ought, kept the plunderers from us, from apprehen- 
toa let the track of their feet should betray their 

tits, The snow, however, melted, and a widow 
tighbour became the object of their pillage. She had 
there of the post-office, 0 they got some money there. 
4 faw nights after this they made a general inroad 
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on the village, entering almost every house except my 
brother's. They had, in the course of their visita, got- 
themselves intoxicated, and in that state beset our 
houae. My husband told them he would open the 
door, and requested them not to break the windows ; 
but they did break them, and, entering, ordered him 
fiercely to prepare to go with them. He refused, say- 

ing, “Do what you will to me here; I will not leave 

my family.” ‘Ten of us were shot and hanged in 

Baltinglass.” “I had no hand in hanging or shooting 

you.” He had but a few shillings ; they refused them, 

and enquired what o’clock it was. He told them he 

had been robbed of his watch. At this they took 

offence : “ Do you call us robbers? Weare no robbers; 

“we only want a little money; we want no watch 

‘Did you ask him for a watch?’ They grew more 

and more furious, and struck at him with a hanger, 

which cut into the wainscot partition. They raised s 
gun at him, which he pushed aside. They presented a 
pistol ; 1t burned priming. 

My firm belief that they did not really intend mur- 
der preserved me in more composure than I could have 
thought ; for there were six armed men threatening 
one unarmed and defenceless, But now the clatter of 
arms, the cries of three women who stood on the stair- 
case, and the threats of those wicked men would have 
overcome me, had I not just then seen my husband’ 
escape from their hands. 

The next moment was again terriblaa Anne Doyle 
came in, holding her head with both hands, and saying 
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in ievanlons voice that she believed she was killed, 
Argfen had struck her with the butt-ond of hia pis- 
‘ol‘and had wounded her head in two places, I saw a 
stoke aimed at the back of Mary Doyle's head, and 
amrbed it with my outstretched arm. Sho lamented 
doniand acoused the robbers of having murdered her 
die; not silenced by their offered blows, and their 
tuvats that they would kill her if she would not be 
qe, At last one cried out, * Hush, for God’s sake !” 
“Dex't mention that name ;” returned Mary, “ He has 
sothing to do with euch wickedness.” They appeared 
bestrack with the solemnity and distress with which 
ee spoke, their countenances fell, and their accents 
Moame thoae of compassion. One man, who had his 
fie hidden by a handkerchief, took her hand tenderly, 
sid exclaimed, “Surely you do not think it was I hurt 
hee? ‘They went away soon after. 

The next day an old woman came to enquire for 
AtmaDoyle, and hinted that when the robbers thought 
We were rested they intended to pay us another visit ; 
hat before night a party of the Clare militia came in to 
Prolect the inhabitants. We could now sleep in our 
tele without fear of disturbance, yet deeply regretted 
tit we owed this security not to confidence, but to 
fora repelling force. The excesses of the military were 
Rel forgotten, and they did not appear to be cordially 
Reeived by the lower class of people. The country was 
fet from being pettled ; it was like the working of the 
after a atorm. On the window-stools of the upper 
teva of many gentlemen’s houses were collected large 
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stones, placed there to assist in repelling the attacks of 
robbers. Travelling carriages were escorted by military 
guarda, and the mail-coach was guarded by two or more 
powerfally armed men. 

To our particular feelings the public commotion was 
some relief, as it partially drew our thoughts into 
anuther channel than the contemplation of our afflic- 
tion, and strengthened our hope thet it was in marcy 
our darling child was called away. The marks of the 
flames which had caused her destruction and of the 
blood which flowed from our dear Anne’s wounds, 
together stained the wainscoat ; which also bore the 
mark of the hanger atmed at my hushand. These were 
easily obliterated, but the remembrance must last with 
life. I now perceived that my memory, which had 
been uncommonly good, was much impaired, and I im- 
puted it to the series of repeated shocks which my 
mind had sustained. Such shocks had deprived many 
of health and some of reason, and we who were spared 
both had additional cause for thankfulness. 

One day we saw two prisoners bronght in who had 
robbed a gentleman in open daylight on the high road ; 
the soldiers got the alarm, and quickly apprehended 
them. Ina few days their lives were ended by martial 
liw in Carlow, The soldiers having been withdrawn 
trom Timolin, Pat Lalor's house was robbed, his 
daughter beaten, and he himself barely escaped with 
lis life. One evening the village was alarmed by a 
soldier having shot another man, Two of the “ Ancient 
Britons,’ who bad been sent on an express, entered 
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& @aymen’s stage-houm, where were also some Kil- 
carriers, (me of the dragoons forgetting he 
bed shanged horses with his comrade, and knowing 
‘hat his own pistol was not charged, snapped the pistol 
jw bald in his hand in jest at one of the carriera; it 
fem tuded with death, and the young man instantly 
Dytgthe floor a bloody corpse ; the soldier, standing 
ont him, wringing hia hands, exclaimed, “Oh, what 
fare I done ’ He was tried and acquitted, much to 
thedisetisfaction of the country-people. 

Séveral robbers were at this time shot or imprisoned. 
Atragst the latter was Doyle ; he was in great danger, 
tothe escaped death. We believed, notwithstanding, 
ttat tbe inclination for plunder still continued, for the 
tay the Dumfries fancibles left Ballitore, several men 
® mepicious aspect appeared in the village, and our 
lower Jags of neighbours seemed to exult in the de- 
Perturs of the military, and to be crest-fallen when 
‘nother regiment came. It was on a fine day, and 
whils the market was being held, that we saw two 
bm yet living pass through the village, escorted by a 
Mang military guard ; but on the same car were their 
%ins = One had been convicted for burning the court- 
heeme at Narraghmore, the ather for the murder of 
Hsanah Manders, and they were to suffer death at the 
pos: were their crimes had been committed. One 
of the men hung hia head weeping, the other looked 

as if stupified by terror. The march of the 
was slow and solemn, and the people in the 
tetkst seomed afraid to notice the prisoners. 
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Hugh Cullen now returned to his family from es long 
imprisonment, and, attended by his glad father, called 
to ses his neighbours, who welcomed him back to life 
and liberty.* 

One of the curiosities of our village, our old neigh- 
bour Finlay MoCiane, after a severe conflict with death, 
yielded at last, having just completed his 110th yeas, 
and possessing his mental faculties to the end. 

The sad account reached us about this time of tha 
death of our dear Tom Eyre. He was on his way to 
Clogheen, where his regiment was quartered, and my 
sister Grubb and he anticipated much pleasure in each 
other's society. His journey was arrested at Kilkenny 
by an attack of pout in the stomach, which speedily 
put an end to his life. At these tidings I mourned for 
him with sisterly sorrow, and wept bitter, unavailing 
tears, while retracing the pleasant scenes of childhood. 

I did not say in the right place how spring, though 
remarkably late this year, at length clothed the face of 
nature in more than wonted beauty. But, alas, it could 
not bring to our minds the sensations of gladnesa which 
it had formerly conveyed. Our hearts dwelt on the 
recollection that our slaughtered neighbours, our mur- 
dered friend, and our departed child had been anjoy- 
ing life and health with us when last the fields ware 


green. 


* Hugh Cullen was father to Paul Cullen, the present Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 1862, 
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CHAPTER X% 


1799- 

FB eestection of trees in Ballitore.-Retarn of Sally Shackleton 
‘Hens her travels in the ministry.—Arrival of Captain Smith 
ah@ his accomplished family.—Sadden death of Ephraim 
Boake.—Hard times.—Outrages and robbery continue.— Betay 
Barrington. —An army officer becomes a “convinced Friend.” 
—Thomae Bewley and hig sisters settle in the village,—Dolly 
Bare second warriage—The Smiths leave Ireland.—A_ pic- 
teeigqne foneral.—Peaceful times return.—Strange whim of s 
udiging: peor.—The Medlicotts.— Agrarian murder.—The Union. 
Bie Bishop of Meath.—Death of Mary Bewley.—Ballitore 
“Tat vpaned.—Melesina St. George.—John Christy aettles at 
‘Dishtewn.—His naval visitor.—Vam sports and places of 
‘Ateuerton.—Jisolution of Balitore school.—Poensive reflec- 
tens miso ogcuna ee ee 


AD now another calamity, as [ deemed it, befel Bal- 
- "" Htone, Incensed at the loss of so much of his timber, 
*m&k fering already eold Brownstown grove and other 

dations, William Bayly advertised the trees of Bal- 
bones: to be sold by auction—those trees so carefully 
‘POemervad by his grandfather and father. But he had 
2B Pee sported in his youth beneath these shades, watched 
this-sscessive budding of the beech, the ash, and the 
Seren ciyd xemarked their beautiful diversity of foliage. 
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He had never mourned over their falling leaves, nor 
admired the exquisite incrustations of their leafless 
branches, sparkling in the cheermg sunshine of a frosty 
winter's day. 

My husband and John Thomas were the purchasers, 
and they strove to apare what they could, consistently 
with prudence. The six stately beeches at the meeting- 
house, and an arching shade over the approach from 
the high road, and at the other entrances to the village, 
were apared ; insomuch that those who had never seen 
Ballitore embowered as it once had been considered, it 
still very shady. Though my own family reaped some 
advantage by this purchase, and though I was certain 
that if the purchase had fallen into other hands our 
village would have been completely dismantled, I conld 
not conquer my regreta, 

The meeting-house grove fell ; so did that huge beech 
of great circumference which bore on its bark the initials 
of favourite nymphs and swains of several generations. 
The trees leading to Fuller's Court no longer overarched 
the way, or afforded a habitation for the little warblere 
on a summer's morning, or for the rooks whose cawings 
broke the sti]]ness of the evening. i dreamed of the 
devoted trees, and 1 wept for their downfall. Yet per- 
hape to the circumstance which I so much deplored [ 
owe the health and life of some of my friends; and 
how little would the presence of my beloved treea have 
consoled me, if beneath their shade I had been des- 
tined to lament the death of some dear friend cut off 
by one of those putrid fevers which so often visited 
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a their fall sdmitted « freer circulation 
Ser a prolonged absences of two years and « half, 
tar@ing in England, Scotland, Walea, the Iale of 
‘Mes, ind Guernsey, on a religious visit, our dear 
tele Melly Shackleton returned home, and her return 
Citeed universes] joy. Her presence chased many a 
tloal from our minds, and cheered the poor, who 
heied with delight their unwearied friend, and thought 
A wegid go well now that “Misa Sally was come 
# ‘Her own heart heaved with contending emo- 
ims, Hor wish to be egain with her own family was 
hdined: bot the changed aspect of things distressed 
den, Her native shades were disfigured by the axe, 
fe friend Doctor Johnson was laid in an untimely 
Se, her little nicco in another, and her venorable 
Rother reduced to imbecility. But her spirit soon 
*Scgyerad ita calmness, and we were enabled to rejoice 
“Res more together. 
“The Essex fencibles were now ordered eway, and 
ens replaced by the 23nd Dragoons, Captain Smith 
; ing. He was a man of middle age, and his 
“SCarmbsnance and manner bespoke the high respecta- 
Rakitity of bis character. Within a few years he had 
= janced a great reverse of fortune. He had en- 
“@beyyad Largo possessions, and his wife had brought him 
“HZ s0,000. He unfortunately engaged in a bank, which 
“Wikiled, leaving him in comparative poverty. This occa- 
Baioned his entering the army. His beautiful seat 
a England was sold far below its value. He loved the 
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scene his taste had embellished, and, having taken a 
place at some distance, found a melancholy pleasure in 
viewing it throngh a telescope. His reverse of fortune 
became still more distressing when he was ordered to 
Ireland during the rebellion. He was engaged in ths 
battle of Ballinahinch, where his humane feelings auf- 
fered deeply ; and though he did his duty as an officer, 
he withheld his hand from shedding blood. 

His excellent wife accompanied him to Ireland. They 
brought to Ballitore three fine daughters, Bess, Kitty, 
and Juliet ; their little boy Louis, about nine years old; 
and their daughter-in-law Louise, who was pleasing and 
affable, with an animated and engaging countenance. 
Juliet Smith, the mother, was tall, slender, and stately, 
her face interesting, and her smile sweet. Her eldest 
daughter, Bess, lower in stature, was pretty, her eyes 
blue, her complexion fair, and her fine hair of a light 
brown. Kitty's figure and face were striking, with 
much expression in her fine black eyes. Juliet was de- 
licate, and seemed to have oulgrown her strength. Bess 
we thought partook of her worthy father’s reserve—we 
knew not then of the treasures of intellect and goodness 
which lay beneath that modest and retiring exterior. 
Kitty resembled her mother in lively frankness. They 
all drew from nature with much taste. Kitty’s acquire- 
ments in language were confined to French and Italian ; 
her sister Juliet added to these a knowledge of Latin; 
but Bess had learned twelve languages with little 
assistance, and thirsted after universal knowledge. 

The mother of these lovely girls was their friend and 
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tiypua,, She was an uncommonly gifted woman ; 
i had experienced divine support when so many 
lenpied poenforts had been taken away, They were 

Mt meting in. a lower sphere of life than that to 

WE they were entitled ; but to us they appeared to 
née iia high ons, They kept a coach and several 

tails Lorex ; and dressed richly, yet with modest ele- 
fttte, ‘The mother always wore a riding habit. The 
Wing women took long walks into the surrounding 
tountry; they were very dexterous with the needle, 
ul very charitable. Kitty's pretty fingers never 

#0 pretty, I thought, as when employed making 
Affiere suit for a poor little orphan whom they fed and 
and for whose schooling they paid. 

Onur friend Ephraim Boake had seen his 76th sum- 
Mer, The attachment between him and his neigh- 
hours increased as the time seemed to approach which 
Must separate them; that time, however, we hoped 
Wea yet far distant, and the green old age of the vener- 
able man strengthened this hope. One fine morning 
Ephraim walked down to his sheep-pond, near to the 
houses, with the intention of washiny his head there, as 
he hed often done before. It was no wonder that his 
limbs, stiffened with age, should fail as he stooped to 
tha fatal water, and occasion the lamented catastrophe 
Which closed his long life. In about half an hour his 
body was found still floating, his hat and towel near, 
d his dog beside them. A messenger was sent for 
Te, saying that Mr. Boake had fallen into the water, 

not stating that the accident was fatal. I hastened 
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to Boakefield, which I had neatly reached before I 


heard that its old master was ne more. That dwelling - 


was now a scone of distress. In the kitchen sat 
several men with dejected countenances—in the par 
lour lay his wet clothes, and on his own bed lay the 
remains of dear Ephraim, looking aa if asleep, Hie 
daughter (Jane Thomas) and her husband Imy one at 
each side of him, endeavouring to restore the vital 
warmth, while attendants were rubbing him with 
flannels wrung out of hot spirits, and clapping and 
fomenting his limbs) With the assistance of the 
women I got the fumes of tobacco into Jhia cheat, and 
the vein which had been opened, but did not bleed, 
Legan to flow. 1 note this to encourage the trial of 
this means, though in this instance the faint: hope 
raised by the flow of blood soon faded away, and the 
symptoms of death became more and more evident 
His daughter’s anguish was inexpressible ; she would 
not for a moment leaye her father; or relax in the 
ineffectual search for life, but for twelve hours clung te 
the body, which growing colder and colder chilled her 
own frame into death-like frigidity, The chamber 
windows on one side looked out on the lewn spotted 
over with the unconscious sheep; on the other to the 
garden, newly dressed under the inspection of him who 
would never see it more. The contrast was striking 
between those peaceful objects and the distresa within. 
I felt qualified to sympathize in this distresa, for my 
own wound was torn open afresh. ‘The stroke of 
untimely death had deprived his attached daughter of 
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te Sentid parent, and me of a lovely child ; well might we 
Wreop together. 

+ ~<a), situstion of the people had now strong claims 
We§pen humanity. Perhaps the waste of war and the 
wees of cultivation in consequence were the original 
mtines of the aearcity which waa now so severely felt 

‘Rey: the poor. Provisiona were purchased by subscrip- 
Com suit sold to them at low prices The broth in 
“8? Iaieh meat had been boiled was made into soup, and 
‘Gigtribnted to the crowds of children who surrounded 
<yetr doora, and whose parents would once have shrunk 
Teor: beggary. Potatoes wore thirteen pence per stone.* 
Mdiy frwsband had a large stock of this necessary food, 
wihich enabled him to join largely in the publie contri- 
bution, and also to feed his workmen in our kitchen 
‘wrthout feeling the increase of expense so much as he 
Wtght otherwise have done. When the spring work 

was completed, and he was about to discharge his work- 
tran, the distress to which his doing so would expose 
them touched bim so deeply, that he planned how he 
tenali continue to employ them. He had some land at 
Mount Blake which had- been ao trespassed on during 
amd since the rebellion, that it was rendered totally 
Unprfitable for farming purposes. He thought of 
Ing upon it; and accordingly the first stone of 

; Tnn waa laid; and, as the foundation was laid 
in cheity, I hops it will ever prosper. The poor peo- 
Me laboured with grateful and cheerful diligence, and a 


* Tr the famine year, 1847, potatoes were scld at two ahilings 
aad tixpance per etone in Dublin. 
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pretty Ettle house was soon rated, which proved 
able for the obgert m riew. 

Despite the presence of a military fosre, ont 
and robberies still frequently oeeurred, and kept | 
a state of perpetual alxrm and anxiety. When ! 
midnight robbers attacked a hoase m the country, 
usually set fire to rt if they met with any reamta 
» that many of the farmers around were honseleas, 
were wont to come into our village at night & 
robbers were ahot by the military ; one of these 
my watch in bis pocket, but I did not regain it 
deed it would not have been acceptable to me, ste 
with blood as I should hare thought it—remembe 
also how its well-known hands had marked the 
for its sinful possessor to use in deeds of despera 
We saw the dead bodies of these robbers go by | 
ear, partly covered with hay, and in the evening a 
passing from the barrack, on a bier covered wi 
sheet. Captain Smith highly disapproved ef the 
act which his soldiers had committed. 

In 1788, Betay Pike spent a few weeks witk 
She was then a very young girl, and greatly ende 
ernelf to us by her amiable manners, her plea 
person, her good understanding, and happy dispoait 
and time did not belie these fair promises. In r 
Joseph Barrington was so highly favoured aa to ot 
ber hatul, In 1797, they came for a time to Ballit 
Joseph being then ill in consumption. In those 
carious times the cotton business in which he 
engaged proved unsuccessful ; his fairest hopes 1 
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whed: hie' respectable parenta were involved in the 
min-ef the houee; and the young man sank under his 
taitivimes, His wife nureed him with the tenderest 
ary and '‘fandiy caught at every ray of hope. She had 
5G before resigned to the grave her infant child ; 
Y%, being blessed with a hopefal mind which sweet- 
tne the bifter cup, ahe bore calmly the distresses 
which she deeply felt. They took a pretty little house 
i Celow, and opened a small shop; Joseph, ill as he 
We, industriously and ingeniously employing himself. 
Hs died in Carlow on the 25th of Fourth-month, 1798, 
kis knely widow remaining in her dwelling in placid 
mrvw, while war and the rumours of war raged around 
he, In 1800, she came to reside in Ballitore. She 
tek Jonathan Haughton’s old house, improved it and 
tpated a shop there. We gladly welcomed Betsy Bar- 
Tngton as an inhabitant of our valley. 

Dodley Coleongh paid us a visit this year. When 
maw him last he was a showy young officer, the 
beenty of hie person rendered more conspicuous by his 
military attire. We were therefore surprised to see the 
&Y youth transformed on a sudden, as it appeared to 
1 into a very orthodox Friend. He had sacrificed too 
Much for us to doubt his sincerity, for he had by this 
tp dischliged his father, whose only son he was. He 
ld us (fe had been convinced of the truth of our 
rhe reading Barclay’s Apology, which had 

tctidentally Hee in his way at his quarters. One 
tteumstanes which he told me long after this period I 
®ay here introduce. Being the son of a man of fortune, 
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young, imexpenenced, aed xt 2 disteere fen thee mest! 
cstevested mm hes welGere, bes felhow-oflees eoeleermene! 
to eflars bom to gamble. He comeenéed selortentlys 
aed won helfa-comes from ome of them; imsteed of 
being elsted with his succes, bie mime sevolted as 
gaming by sech means, and he inated om storing tha 
heali-gumea, which, of cours, pretreated amy ferthes 
solicitations to play. 

My sister Sally took the Mill-hoase from ay brother, 
aod removed thither with my mother, Molly Hudsen, 
apd Mary Dickenson. My desr mothers recroecing 
debility was gradual but sure. 

Thomas Bewley, his wife, and bis asters Mary and 
Sasan, left Dublin and came to rede m Hallitore. 
Thomas took from my hosband the house in the Burrow 
which stood at the nearest angle to our yard. This he 
converted into a very neat habitation, made a tan-yand 
adjoining, and planted a nice garden. His sisters pur- 
chased from my brother part of the lime-kiln field, and 
Jubet Smith assisted them in planning a most desatrable 
hittle dwelling in the cottage style. The situation took 
in the most beaatiful view in the valley. | Jaid the 
first atone, and my long-beloved Mary and I rejoiced that 
tu the tie of friendship was added the bond of neigh- 
Linrhood. I waa elated: perbaps too much ao. 

Poor Duily Finn streggted to rear her yoting family 
of two sona and two daughters in this season of famine, 
and I believe it was maternal tenderness more than 
any other consideration which mnduced her to accept an 
offer of marriage from Pat Byrne, for her murdered 
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Owen. never seemed to lose his place in her heart. 
EXex seoond husband was a mason, in good repute for 
=0briety, industry, and ingenuity ; he was a widower ; 
“tad ia eldest son, about twelve years old, was an 
Tnteliigent lad, and manifested much respect and affec- 
tien for his step-mother. On the death of his father, 
Who wes ent off by a malignant fever in Jess than two 
¥ are, he set ont to seck his fortuna, with the good 
WWinhes and recommendations of his friends. 
About this time we opened a littla echool for poor 
: ‘in Ballitore. There were several superintend- 
‘rte fore while, but at length the whole trouble de- 
Wetved on Betay Shackleton. Though so young she 
wwreny eompetent to the fask, and communicated her 
in needlework to many of the pupils, while 
‘akg gharpened her own talents by exercise. Bess Len 
Weev was the echool-mistress, The family removing 
the house and other circumstances caused the 
“Rexkins of this little institution. 
Juliet Smith, though prejudiced in favour of many 
=e ‘nbabitants of Ireland, greatly disliked the coun- 
ag & place of residence ; which was not to be won- 
at, ecnsidering that she knew it only in its 
m “ameretied and stormy state. She was desirous to fix 
Tae sy pegifieege in the north of England. My brother 
Misi sbomas Wilkinson to direct their choice, 
AEE oo itivoduced those uncommon characters to 
‘Peis othes, The zeal with which Thomas Wilkinson 
Wtgtketeok and executed this commission impressed 
‘Cig: simith’s family with the happy certainty of 
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having obtained a friend previous to ther azzrival 
vod ; bot thezr departore did not break the bomis of 
war friendship. 

Thoms and Fanny Bewley moved into ther new 
the taste and kill of its foie mistress, wa were admitted 
to their asters cottage—aivancing from the garden 
along 2 shay walk et one aide of the pond which 
tended ny brothers garden, and crossing it by a pic 
tireeque wooden bridge. The cottess wes surrounded 
by its teaeful little garden, and the perfect neatness 
within could not detach the eyes from the delightfo} 
landscape without A drawing of the cottage by Juliet 
Emith dewrated one of the rooms, and under it she had 
waneTiLed these lines :—~ 

Ezough bas Heaven indulgsi of joy below 

To wm war tarriance in this loved retreat; 
Enoogh ba Heaven ordained of usdtal woe 

To make w languizh for 4 happier peat. 

Mary Bewley delighted in the country and in all its 
oceapations. She waz ewttlei exactly to her mind, and 
acknowledged that all her wishes as to temporale were 
folfilled, even t& the possession of a tortcise-shell cat 
This comfort wae soon interrupted by Susan taking « 
fever, which caused great alarm on her afsount; but 
she recovered, and ai] looked bright again. 

My brother's mill was robbed of a good deal of its 
contents, aud it wee discovere] that the person sas 
pected of having robbed the post-bag some years before 
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TOPs. natiy concerned. No attempt, however, was 
Mada by my brother to bring him to justice, az the 
‘Wiese of life might have followed conviction, 
“Seieeuminar, like the foregoing one, was remarkably 
Yebind dey, and scarcity was still falt, We discovered 
@abWuksm Lennon’s family had been twenty-four 
fee without food; and wa were angry ss well us 
Reed that pride should lead them to conceal their 
Hetesos. A plentiful harvest crowned the year, and 
fended gratitude; but the minds of the people were 
Met vot eottled. Mick Brennan and another young 
Ja licring been made prisoners by the yeomen, and 
Menpting to.escape, were ahot by them. Boakefield 
‘hous was aleo again attacked, or rather entered, by 
for med men, who confined the family in one room, 
While they plundered the house of property to the value 
@ thout fifty pounds. 

Hite fet me describe the funeral of a youth in our 
Vilaga, as the ceremonies with which it was attended 
“snow nearly extinct. Two youths of his own age, 
Mt companiona and echoolfellows, walked first, with 
White hat-bande and acarfa, bearing between them an 
Wixented cross. Two more followed, one with the 
Sand to plant on his early grave, the other with a 
biabst of flowers to ecatter over it. Then came twenty- 
fee coupe of young men and maidena, each couple 
hilding a white handkerchief between them, the youths 
‘Waring white hat-bande and scarfa, and carrying orna- 
Minted wands, the girls dressed all in pure white. 

imple tributes to departed worth and youth, 
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rarely as they are to be met with in these daya, were 
oxtremely touching. 

Now that we rested once more, as it were, under our 
own vines and our own fig-trees, I felt as if Ballitore was 
itaelf again. In so narrow a circle as ours a tender bond of 
affection becomes twined with the tie of neighbourhood, 
which adds exceedingly to its strength. We can ima- 
gine a state of society in which even the temporary 
absence of a neighbour causes a shade of gloom, and 
his return a ray of sunshine; where the sickness or 
misfortune of one is felt by sympathy through the 
whole body; where the shopkeepurs live in unaffected 
harmony, and lend and borrow goods for the wants of 
their customers, instead of taking advantage of the 
scarcity of any particular article. All this we can 
imagine to be possible, and perhaps to be practised, in 
other places. In Ballitore it is the spirit of the place, 
and no wondering thought is ever bestowed upon it. 

Our neighbour, Lord Aldborough, having fallen inte 
ill health, to cheer the scene planned to assemble around 
him at Belan a large party of young people of both 
sexes ; and—whether in jest or earnest I know not— 
proposed that if these nymphs and swains should incline 
towards each other, they should be immediately joined 
in the bonds of Hymen. Before the appointed festive 
day the earl was so ill as to lay all these plana aside, 
and in a short time he breathed his last. 

Thomas Kelly, the son of Judge Kelly, living near 
Athy, hold religious meetings occasionally in Ballitore, 
This excellent man early in life devoted himeelf to reli- 
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seievus duties, and with etability and sincerity trod the 
Ehtderow path, choosing a wife of his own stamp, of the 
“Eigsbe family in the county of Wexford. 
‘Thig year Sarah Medlicott came to reside in our 
Smeighbourhood. Her hushand was a man of ample 
Setrinns, but 2 poor miser, and unworthy of such a wife. 
"kas weathered through some years of her life with this 
TU -exitad companion, from whom at length she sepa- 
wexted, and supported her family in gentility on a very 
Wadderate income, submitting to many privationa for 
flue sake of independence, and resolving to contract 
mo debta. Her three daughters, Susanna, Sally, and 
Kembells, came with her, also her friend Mary Costello, 
™ pomon of delicate health, but possessed of uncommon 
talents and worth; her paintings and her pictures in 
Weadllawork were almirable, This family at first occu- 
Pledihe glebe house at Timolin, but soon left it for 
brook. 

A dresdful circumstance occurred at this time in our 
Meighbourhood. The farm at the Nine-tree hill, which 
had balonged to the Duffy family, waa the scene of this 
Grapedy. The Duffys had been ejected for non-pay- 
Ment of rant; and Toomy, who got the land after them, 
tid them a handsome sum of money on placing Hig- 
@inbotham in possession. Kit Duffy beheld a atranger 
Slitive.on the epot where his ancestors had thriven, 
With feelings whose malignity no kindness (and much 
‘Wee shown him) could soften. He procured an aseoci- 
Ste, and while walking in apparent amity with Higgin- 
otha the two fell upon the unsuspecting man and 
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beat his brains ont. They escaped the hands of justice, 
and even continued some time in the country, boasting 
with savage ferocity of the deed, and of their intent to 
commit other acts of violence. I believe they after 
wards went to America Oh! how I lamented that 
our sweet Nine-tree hill was the scene of such orimes, 
and that such blood-stained beings were my conntry- 
men. 

Scarcity of food now amounted to famine, The 
potato-pits were nightly robbed, and the weeds of the 
tields were made to serve for food ; but « fine winter 
proved that Providence cares for the poor, in not eend- 
ing coid and hunger together. 

And uow our politicians began to speak much of 
“the Union”—both for and against it. I was not qua 
lified to judge of the merits of the subject. I longed 
only for peace and quiet, and to behold once more our 
tields cultivated and our poor fed. It was amusing to 
hear the country-folk discussing the great politica! 
question of the day; they seemed to think that parlie 
ment was a great book which had been removed from 
Tyublin to England. At length peace waa proclaimed. 
The biessed word was chalked on the mail-coach, and 
hore the report through the kingdom, animating some 
learts with joy, and depressing othera with disappoint- 
ment. When the definitive treaty of peace was signed, 
there were bontires and firing of guns and illuminations, 
even in humble Ballitore. 

The bishop of Meath called at Ballitora, the spot so 
much beloved by his dear friend Edmund Burke, and 
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“wenn gosh. delighted with cur village. I did not ses 
Refien: bat my husband had a good deal of conversation 
“awit him, and showed him my manuscript book of 
~egude dnd Burke's letters to me, and I afterwards had 
m®,' moet friendly letter from him. Soon after there 
tzyxpeared in the Dublin Lvening Post an account of the 
Vrsiehop's visit to Ballitore, speaking of our village in 
tearms of bigh admiration. 

A, very close trial was near us. Our beloyed Mary 
SRewiey was taken ill, and sank rapidly, The 11th of 
tie Fifth-month, :802, was her last day of life. She 
aed been my close friend for nineteen years, and I had 
Iyoped we ahould pasa our old age near one another, 
ftad that ahe would have long enjoyed that situation eo 
"maswerable to her wishes. The truth awfully impressed 
amy mind, “We are not to have our heaven here.” 
‘Khe meckness, humility, and integrity of her character 
¥xaaie the change not to be regretted on her account; 
‘Ioet her sister Susan, her companion from infancy, 
moumed her losa, Her serene countenance meanwhile 
©ayealed the anguish which preyed on her life, She 
Kived much alone in her little cottage, save that ahe 
Wieetimes had one of our daughters or a niece of her 
Own to stay with her. Her conversation was profit- 
thle and pleasant to them, and she strove not to sad- 
don their minds with the gloom which overspread her 
Wn, I believe her thoughts were constantly reverting 
to ther lost sieter. At one time she suddenly grasped 
MY hands, and exclaimed, “It is now two-and-twenty 
months; and I wonder how I have lived so long !” and 
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buret into tears. An illness, cansed, I believe, by her 
sorrow, soon ensued, and she felt that it would surely 
prove fatal In her heart she truly uttered, “Thy will 
be done!” and she beheld the prospect of death undis- 
mayed, Her pure, calm, and firm mind reated on the 
help from above in perfect tranquillity. 

The inn on the high-road from Dublin to Cork was 
completed, and was let to Thomas Glaizebrook. It soon 
acquired a goodly reputation. One night in Fourth- 
month this year the house was uncommonly full of 
gueets—Friends travelling to the yearly meeting in 
Dublin, gentry going to the Curragh races, and officers 
on their march. As we were retiring to rest, a mee- 
senger came down from the landlord to say that a 
lady had arrived late, that the house was fall to over- 
flowing, and there was no room for her to take refreah- 
ment in; that she sat on the settle in the kitchen, 
reading, waiting till she could obtain an apartment ; 
and that, being much fatigued, she would be glad of 
the meanest bed in the house. Could we be so kind 
as to assist our tenant in this strait? My husband 
want up at once for her, and bronght her down in a 
carriage ; when we found from her attendants that she 
was a person of consequence. She retired to rest, after 
expressing grateful thanks, and we thought she would 
pass away with the morrow; but not so. Her servants 
told us that the Ballybarney estate in the neighbour- 
hood belonged to her, and that she had appointed her 
agent to mest her at Bailitore inn, proposing to take 
her tenants from under the “ middlemen” to her own 
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perezinction. They alzo told ua che had been for ten 
Yeteuws the widow of a colonel, and had one son, fourteen 
Year old, 

“i had seen but little of her the night before; when 
Slwes entered my pariour next day, I was greatly struck 
Wath her personal appearance. My heart entirely 
itequits. me of having been influenced by what I had 
heed of her rank and fortune. Far more preposeesding 
trem theaa were the soft lustre of her beautiful black 
“rex, and the sweetness of her fascinating amile. Her 
Gheceses was simply elegant, and her fine dark hair, dressed 
@tmording to the existing fashion, in rows of curla over 
@2ree another in front, appeared to me as becoming aa it 
Wreag new. These particulars are not important to 
RBs but to me they are inexpressibly dear, because 
oaeay tecal] the first impression made on me by this 
T&wenst charming woman, who afterwards honoured me 
Ver kith her friendship. 

* Melegina St. George spent two weeks in our house, 
ving asked permission to remaiu with us rather than 
Erker to the inn. Providence had given her talents 
cane dispositions calculated to promote the improvement 
arad happiness of all around her, while her meekness 
seed humility prevented the restraint of her supericrity 
Romaing felt, without taking from the dignity of her cha- 
I waa surprised and affected when I beheld 

i, om ome occasion, seated on one of the kitchen 
“airs in the scullery, for coolness, hearing a company 
“<2 title children of her tenanta sing out their lessons to 
xez, I wished for her picture drawn in this situation, 
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and for its companion I should choose one of Edmund 
Burke assisting my mother to make pills for the poor. 
It waa with difficulty I prevailed on her to bring 
her little acholars into our parlour, becanse, she said, 
ahe would not bring them into her own. Admiring 
her method of mstruction, I told her she would make 
an excellent echoolmistress. She modestly replied, 
with her sweet smile, “Not an exeellent one;” but 
added that ahe had no dislike to the employment, and 
had contemplated it as a means of subsistence when 
the rebellion threatened te deprive her of her property. 

She came again to Ballitore, and had apartmenta 
at the inn, where she entertained us with kind and 
polite attention, and amused her leisure by taking pen 
and ink aketches of the views from thence, not having 
her pencils with her. She afterwards sent me a volume 
of her own poetry, entitled, “ Mary Queen of Scots, an 
historical ballad, and other Poems.” It had been 
printed in London for private circulation, and was full 
of pathos and beauty. 

From this period our friendship became confirmed in 
strong enduring bonds, and we constantly corresponded. 
She gratified me by employing me on ber charitable 
affairs, and I paid visits to her tenanta at Ballybarney, 
who declared themselves happy and thriving since she 
took them under her own care, and their prayers for 
her and their praise of her were freely poured forth, 
One of these tenants, whose absurdly consequential 
deportment was accounted for by hie being “a dealer,” 
told me he prayed every night for “the lady, and 
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foo Mr, Allan, No. a2, Upper Bridge-strest,” showing 
re ah the same time an invoice of goods, for which 
re said he was in debt to Mr. Allon. This waa a boast, 
fear be had honestly paid for the goods ; and why he 
thought being in debt added to his conaequence seems 
mfopange, yet eo it was. 

Ox one of these occasions we contemplated an inter- 
Strting scent, A lovely baby of four months old lay 
@aResp in the cratlle, while the fond father, Mick Dillon, 
bbe cl ond bit wanted to take him up to show him 
3 and when we forbade this, he turned the cradle 
light to give us a full view of his reposing 
The mother of the child died scon after its 
evar and left six children with her husband. He put 
ad infant out to nuree, but thinking that it was not 

justice to, brought it home, and took charge of it, 

to the loss of rest, and performing feminine 

siRee ‘with careful tenderness. We were affected by 
sontrast of these employments with the figure and 
‘“eyunienanea of the rough, strong, labouring man, and 
‘WEn.we foretold that the boy would repay these 
Berend eares by the support and comfort he would 
Were to. his father’s age, the man’s conscious amilea 
‘Citgesmed his belief in our prediction, I wrote to 
See trend Melesina an account of this singular cirenm- 
wean, and she desired me to make the child a present 
Eig gomplete suit from a store of baby linen and 
edited. linen which she had committed to my care, 
Reewd-+o her tenantry when poverty obliged them to 
cdeagtite ity usa. I made up the parcel with great plea- 
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sure, and having sent for the father, advanced joyfully 
with it in my hand, bot was surptised to see 
corresponding emotion in his countenance, His litle 
nurseling wus dead, having been carried off suddenly by 
whooping cough. 

Y thought if all proprietors of estates followed this 
lady’s example, there would be no need of a revolntion 
of government to ensure the happiness and reform the 
manners of the people. Her tenants longed to see her 
among them, but they longed in vain; their dear lady 
liad availed herself of the peace to make an excursion to 
the Continent, where she marred Richard Trench, an 
Irish gentleman, with whom she shared the fate of all 
the English travellers who were in France at the re- 
commencement of hostilities. They were made pri- 
soners, and the mother was thus separated from her 
sou, who was then pursuing his studies in England, 
and afterwards went to India with his uncle, General 
Craddock. 

The inn was a means of procuring us some valuable 
acquaintances and agreeable adventures en passent. 
The Bishop of Meath’s account of Ballitore had inter- 
ested several in our favour; amongst these was a family 
who spent one First-day at the inn, having a scruple 
to travel on that day; they were a clergyman from 
Bandon, whose name was Gorman, his wife, and two 
children. Having heard of their being there, we invited 
them down to tea, and were much pleased with them, 
while they appeared to be equally pleased with us. My 
old schoolfellow Gilbert Kilbes had gtven them some 
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<> my verses, and the gentleman thought he could 
Kepest. my © Hunted Doe.” Tears started into his eyes 
‘when be read Edmund Burke's last letter to me His 
“Wife was daughter to Thomas Burke, my grandfather's 
Pupil lately deceased, and a burst of filial sorrow over- 
Owered her when she read her father’s name in the 
*ehaoal Hat, 

Sarah Medlieott removed to reside at Fuller’s-court, 
nq I rajciced to see the abode of my infancy assume 
 Znore elegant appearance than ever it had done before. 
My agnt Fuller's flower-garden was annexed to Sarah 
Ml ediwott’s house, and I passed throngh the glase sash- 

ppea more. It was along time since I had reviewed 
beloved ecenes of my infancy, longer known to 
tie, then any other place, and compared with which the 
‘Stier end of the village seems modern, I wandered 
bout the garden late on a soft summer's evening, recog- 
Mging many an object, and while I looked towards the 
WLage of the yew-bowers, where the quicken, mingling 
Sts ved berries with the green of other trees, had often 
*Etoyeted our attention from the sash-door of my aunt's 
‘Dratlonz, I felt indescribable sensations, which I could 
“ttx}y express by tears. My fondness for “the days of 
Wither.times” afforded some amusement to those who 
Sexckt sot as yet understand it. 
'_. Mitother friendahip it was my favoured lot to form 
WES shout this time. Pleasant to my heart is the 
Wergtertion, though mingled with a deep sadness, like 
‘Wa wenga of Ossian! A young Scotchman, named 
KeSte Christy, took the farm of Irishtown within three 
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mute of Balitorr. 1 seom sepemed a daliceret agpedt, 
the veedare of ifs fields diealortey the eupeteer ealfres- 
tiem beetowed ce mt The sew methods af leedbemddry 
to other farmers; while hie worth and telemis, Shomgh 
asnompaenie! by mach diffidence, rendered lem 2 very 
agreeable netghiour. There came on 2 viewk to bien bes 
free and coontryman, William Ramage, » leekemert 
im the navy. His cogntenance was striking, foe, with 
tte manly beapty, pood aense, end vivactty, was oom- 
bined such an expression of goodness of beart as mads 
one love to look apen him; his manners and conver 
tion were im unison with bis person; the accompliah- 
ments of the acholar and the politeness of the gentleman 
were mingled with the frankness, ingenmousness, and 
simpheity of the salor. 

It was, indeed, a little singular that a handsome and 
lively young man should, without any breach of good- 
breeding, retire from a party of fine young girls, om an 
excarsion to the waterfall of Poula-Phouca, and silently 
seat himself before the waterfall to cketch the acene. I 
will do the young girls the justice to add, that so far 
frown being worttfied at the handsome stranger treating 
them us he would treat their mothers, they respected 
an admired Lim the more for being so completely 
devorl of male eoquetry; nor would their reapect and 
airmiration have been diminished had they known that 
the real state of his heart would have precluded the 
possibility of a successful attack upon it. 

We saw but little of him, though he spent some 
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‘auqgpaiies with hia friend, rendering him every assistance 
igahe power in his new undertaking, and cheering his 
eidijats with his society. Ho also ornamented the 
Dwewlear at Inshtown by painting a border of roses 
feaving the coiling instead of a cornice. The voice of 
Sezar oeled him from this retreat; he went on board 
titkeg: ¥ Hibemia,” which wae then lying at Cove and 
Wrens commanded by Lord Gardiner, and left his friend 
Same afficted at the parting—a stranger in a strange 
Beaced, However, ho shortly expected his sister to visit 
RaQeq and in the following year the report of her coming 
PMerted a stir amongst us. 
®  .th-flgod smade ua prisonera in our upper rooms, while 
‘ueteGephew Garret Leadbeater administered amply to 
My secvesition by bringing provisions from the inn, 
“Swihkhishe handed to us from horseback, and, presenting 
wan the branch, raminded us of Noah's dove. 
% s-ppring a novel sight was exhibited here. On 
the ket to the east was a horse-race, tents were erected, 
“Sudwprest number of spectators assembled. The races 
+ Aiiifor, y week. Several years ago an attempt tu 
Drkndena cock-fighta was made, and a cock-pit was 
‘Qa on old O'Hara's premises. ‘These‘cruel sports 
‘Were Witnessed by many who esteemed themselves of 
‘Te, deter elass; but the circumstance that a stranger 
he dtended them died of fever, and that a carpenter 
ho wae smployed in connection with them died in 
haegnence of a broken leg which he got in the work, 
#4 s stop to this business more completely then all 
the semnoastrences of the sober neighbours had been 


we 
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able to do. Thus superstition effected what humanity 
was unable to do; and aa “ill-luck” had stamped the 
amusement, the cock-pit was appropriated to a differant 
purpose. Similar circumstances prevented a repetition 
of the horse-race. 

For many years past my brother had entertained 
strong objections to the study of those authors which 
treat in seducing language of the illusions of love and 
the trade of war; and he published an advertisement 
declining to include such works im his couree of edu- 
cation ; thus relinquishing the credit and profit of pre- 
paring lads for college. During the year of the rebel- 
lion the school was further reduced, many of his pupile 
being taken home by their parents on account of the 
disturbed state of the times ; and in 1801, dechining to 
receive any more pupils, though many were still pressed 
upon him, he removed to reside at the Mill and super- 
intend the business there, leaving part of his family at 
the old mansion. In the present year the school was 
closed, to my great regret, 

My brother's family removed to Griesebank, and the 
school-honse was set to Sarah Medlicott ; but though I 
esteeined her and her family, I never could enjoy their 
company in that house with the relish I did in any 
other, for I had been enthusiastically attached to the 
achooL Jt had been our honourable means of livali- 
hood, my earliest ideas were blended with it, and 
almost every recollection of my childhood was con- 
nected with what helonged to it. I had not imagined 
1 yhould outlive the school, and when I visited the 
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Ettteeyt amiable possossors of the dwelling, and waited 
till the “onca ever-open door” was opened to me, I 
hoeked wp at the stars, and said to myself “ These are 
“tha mird which I have looked upon with the merry 
* gtoup who sported in this court;” and the hope 

Pees tty that perhaps I should again see them shine 

OR -angh anothér group. 

My dear mother departed this life the 23rd of Third- 
TAcKith, 1804. Our beloved and venerable parent 

etl from us by degrees almost imperceptible. She 

W8a reduced to a state of helpless infancy. Still the 

Serenity of innocence gilded her setting day, and surely 

We eught to rejoice that her pure spirit was released 

Withont seeming to experience the pangs of death! 

Baa my sister Sally, whose constant care she had been 

finr three years, mourned long and deeply, and sobs 

frem the old servants interrupted the silence at her 

Save, 

Agnes Christy came to her brother's dwelling with- 
©ut letting him know that she had landed im Ireland, 
Lest be should leave his harvest to escort her. She 
G@ine by the canal, and met a group of Quaker females 
3M the boat, whose enjoyment of one another's society 
She contrasted with her own loneliness. They were 
Strack with her countenance and accent and solicited 

acquaintance, while she was as much pleased with 
their kind attention to her, which gave her a favourable 
impresxion of our land. Several of my friends went to 
pay their respects to the atranger. I was not amongst 
these early visitors, knowing myself to be ill-qualified 
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to press forward to the notice of a fins young woman 
who might chance to be a fine Lady alaa 

The visitors represented her to be perfectly eaxy and 
unaffected in her manners; and they jodged from the 
elegance of her carriage that she must have moved in 
polished society. This intimidsied me cti]] mor, 
while she, as she afterwards told me, wished to know 
me and wondered I was not amongst those who called 
opon her. At length I met this “foreign wonder,” 
and fell in love at first mght with my bonnie lassie 
Agnes Christy. She was tail and graceful, her counte- 
nance remarkably ingenuous and sweet, with fine dark 
hair, deep blue eyes, and beantifol teeth She soon 
came to see me, and we talked of Ossian and Burns ; 
at every interview our souls flowed forth more and 
more to each other, till at length they mingled in a 


united stream. 


Mysterious are His ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour, 
When souls that never met before 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more! 


It was singular that she should choose me for her 
frend in preference to those more her equals in age. 
She was the only daughter of aged parents, and her 
younger brother had gone to India as a physician. 
They were now without a child at home, having re- 
signed their Agnes for her brother John’s advantage, 
for she excelled in domestic management as well as in 
more elegant acquirements. 

Her untlerstanding was solid and her taste judicious, 
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her delicacy unaffected and her humility exemplary. 
There was unstudied elegance and simplicity in her 
‘Manner, and conversation, which were very engaging, 
ad ber talente hed been cultivated by a liberal educa- 
fin, Her heart waa feelingly alive to distress, and 
Rimarous were her eecret acts of benevolence. .A most 
afectionata daughter and sister, her mind was divided 
between her duties, and she doubted the propriety of 
Sametimes enjoying herself with us, believing she onght 
‘8% to desert her post with her brother except to return 
‘to ber dear infirm mother. Her company was much 
‘SORght efter, and her graces attracted admirers; but 
she quictly kept them at a distance, and the artless 
Gvity of her deportment in mixed companies caused 
her often te be compared to @ married woman. I 
leve che sought to know what was right for her to 
do, and to adhere to it, and that ahe found this the sate 
Side through many perplexities. 

Dolly Finn, for so she was still called, was most 
88onably assisted by a donation of ten pounds, sent tu 
me for her by Frances Smith, the lady of William 
eee h, ML P. for Norwich, whose exertions for the aho- 

Ro of the slave trade and the emancipation of the 
wn ee will be long remembered. Thomas 

iInson’s acquaintance with this worthy couple hed 
Ntmacucod my “ Ruined Cottage” to them, and poor 
Done, sufferings touched their feeling hearte. This 
Gemceesiian was! to ueesal in clothing and edueating her 
att: it was sent annually for several yeara, and 

» of essential service; it co-operated with while it 

: zo 
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encouraged the exertions of the poor widow for the 
support of her young family. 

The Bishop of Meath, his wife, and danghter ware 
again at Ballitore inn, They called on me at the viliage, 
were very kind and polite, and I felt much gratified by 
their company and conversation, especially as Edmnnd 
Burke was the principal subject of the discourse. The 
bishop told me that he was shocked when he first saw 
him after the death of his son, there was such a ahrink- 
ing and relaxation in his fine manly frame; amd he 
supposed his heart was broken by that and by other 
troubles of a more public nature. The son, thongh. s 
man of talent, was much inferior to his fether, yet 
that great man scarcely did any thing in his private 
or public business without consulting his son, and this 
I lock upon as one among the many proofs of the 
humility which adorned him. The bishop’s daughter, 
a pleasing young girl, had been born in the castle 
in which the poet Chaucer had lived, and was thence 
called by Edmund Burke “The fair maid of Dom 
nington.” 

The summer of 1805 I began my experiment of pre- 
antving bees by keeping them in a wooden house, in 
hives with flat wooden topa, in which apertures ste 
made; through these the bees ascend into gtasess, 
which when they are filled are taken away, and re- 
placed by empty ones. With great delight to myzelf 
and my surrounding friends T placed the first hive in 
ita naw abode. 

Our dear Susan Bewley now became much wom} 
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Inflammation set in, and, though suffering under ag- 
STawvated pains, she seized an interval of comparative 
ease to walk with her brother and sister through their 
@ardens to their house, pleasantly as she was wont 
when she expected to return. But now she had taken 
a Last farewell of her sweet little home, and made this 
#rrangement to spare her brother and sister unnecessary 
trouble, and to die with them. Her sister-in-law Mary 
Bewley and my sister Sally got to Ballitore just in time 
tto witness her unshaken patience under great bodily 
Suffering, and the quiet close of her virtuous life. She 
Gied in the Ninth month. How did the cottage seem 
to mourn its mistress! The leaves lay in heaps on the 
Walks; the withered flowers were not cut down; the 

‘Windows were closed ; all was silent and lonely. 
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of education.—Spontaneous combustion,—The Bonhams settle 
in the village.— Death of Lydia White -- -- 310 to 333 


IME went on, and our good opinion cf our Scottish 
neighbours continued to increase. John Christy 
possessed much good sense, intelligence, and literary 
information, and his fascinating sister became more and 
more dear to us as her character unfolded ; especially to 
me, to whom she granted her confidence, which she did 
not do till our friendship was long and firmly established. 
We had occasionally spoken of her young countryman, 
the lieutenant in the navy, and I regarded him as her 
long known friend; but, when I found that he had 
stronger claims upon her heart, I rejoiced at the union 
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of two such kindred minds, while T lamented that ua- . 
Pitying war should keep them separated. It was not 
Vanity which caused my young friend to intrust me 
With this great secret. Hor delicacy shrank from the 
idea of her attachment becoming a subject of conver- 
tion, for 
Proud waa her leal heart, and modeat her natare. 


Yet, distant from her own dear mother, her heart 
Wanted to repose ita various auxieties upon a female 

and I trust her choice, however deficient it 
Aight bs in many respects, was not wanting in sincere 


This year, 1806, was memorable by the marriage of 
Tames White to our Lydia Shackleton, They were 
harried the r4th of the Ninth-month. James became 
temant for the old schoolhouse and adjoining land, and 
My heart swelled with a double satisfaction on the 
“Enon of my amiable and lovely niece with so worthy 
“cil scoomplished a person, and on the prospect of the 
*@-~opening of Pallitore school In 1807 I saw the 
®@3yool revived—my wish was accomplished. Strange 
Pewrvorsity | why was I sad? “Why did the idea of 
Sheass to the dust gone down,” and of the scenes for 
“wren paseed away, (like the Jews who wept over the 
eine Tompla, witile they recollected the old) rise like a 
“afet over the present fair prospect 3 
Two sons of Samuel Haughton of Carlow were the 
Leant boarders received by my brother before he closed 
: ‘Ray, extol; and the revived establishment found its 
wv 
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first pupil in James, another of his gona. The school 
opened on Lydia White's birth-day, on which she com- 
pleted her twentieth year. I spent the evening there, 
as did my favourites Agnes Christy and Betsy Shackle- 
ton. Our neighbourhood became more animated, and 
the revival of the school promised to attract mare 
inhabitants to it. . 

Lorenzo Dow from America held a meeting in Balli- 
tore, Several meetings of Methodists wers held here 
at thie time, sometimes in the street. Our beloved 
Ebenezer Shackleton returned to his native village, and 
after some time he and his brother George became 
their father's tenants for the Mill. 

We received some welcome visitors this summer, 
among whom was our frend John Pim of London. 
He took a survey of Ballitore, recognising the people, 
the places, and even the furniture which he had known 
in his early days, and delighting us with that happy 
mixture of good sense and simplicity which engages the 
affection and mends the heart. Ho is a minister, and 
before he left [reland this time ] heard him in Dublin 
meeting deliver a short, sweet testimony, humbls and 
lively like jus own mind. 

Michael Kearney, elder brother to the present Bishop 
of Ossory, stopped at the inn when travelling, and 
walked to Gnesebank to see my brotifar, who sent for 
_ me to partake of the gratification of seeing our dear 
parents’ early friend. I was quite a child when I had 
last seen him at my father’s house, hut I remember 
that he and my mother were much attached to him, 
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Rad spoke of him as a man of great wit, learning, and 
"odety. Ales! 1 felt surprised and sorry to see the 
Srmind of ago vpon him; he must be eighty years of age, 
‘em: the Sine nenso, the delicate flow of unoffending wit, 
tem) the nmizble modesty of his character continued to 
He Jamented the change in Ballitore, expressed 
Moacimelf much pleased with my description, which my 
Greathor bad given him, and epoke of old school-fellows. 
WEiwand Burke, he said, left achool a year after he 
“S=rems hern Burke was above him at school and at 
“Wronliege, and took kind notice of him, end invited him 
“Wo. spend soma days with him at Beaconsfield. Dick 
<Warke, Edmund’s brother, was his school-fellow, clase- 
Meow, bed-fellow, and friend. My father’s portrait 
“waa brought to him; it was touching to see him recog- 
mniing the features of his buried friend. I think he 
@aid ho had outlived all his cotemporaries. I could 
beva wept and embraced the good old man! I did 
Seuher: but I indulged in pensive contemplation of 
_  difs passing away, of talents gliding down the stream 
‘Mf tima, and of the devouring grave, which sooner or 
Tater xnuat receive us all. 

Batriek Rogers, an old friend and former school-boy, 
‘Waited Ballitore. We had an intellectual feast recalling 
oid: tirgcs and dear old characters, and he told ms an 
abd: ‘socrehp saitich was that when Thomas Wray came 
fe. wwhoale was six or seven and twenty—he was 
atipehsd to 8 g& woman whose brother was in the 
wep, tisk abe rejected him, and thereupon Thomss 
“Se at Ballitore to study such branches of 
2 
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mathematics as would qualify him alao for the army, 
I recollected our idea that Thomas Wray was in love, 
and his saying “ Fanny” was the prettiest name for 
a woman. Thomas Wray met this brother at Naas for 
the purpose of fighting a duel, but, instead of fighting, 
the matter concluded amicably. The lover returned 
home to the north, married his Fanny, and is father 
of a fine family. On meeting Patrick Rogers be 
spoke rapturously of their beloved Ballitore, and of 
the suppers which, after a day spent in fulfilling their 
different duties, assembled the master, mistresa, their 
children, the parlour boarders, housekeeper, and ushers 
round the cheerful table, where wit, friendship, and 
freedom gilded the parting hour. We talked till we 
could almost fancy ourselves young again, when Rogers’ 
grave look dissolved the illusion, while he observed 
that our happiest days were past; but I told him I 
hoped not, and that in our children we shall live them 
over again. We look back upon the pleasant path of 
early life from a distance which preserves the beautiful 
outline, while it conceals the little irregularities and 
difficulties of the way; while perhaps the path m 
which we now walk may in reality be preferable to 
any we have trod before. It is well at all events to 
endeavour to think so. He told me a singular circum: 
stance which took place when he was® boy. There 
were found in Narraghmore wood two falcons, with 
little bells on their necks, on which was engraved 
* Bucclengh.” Squire Keatinge sent them ‘back to 
their ducal owner in Scotland. 
Py 
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An elderly gentlewoman, by name Hamilton, sent 
down a message from the inn to request I would go up 
to her that we might talk together of Edmund Burke, 
With whom she reckoned herself well acquainted. 
When op a visit to a gay family in London, instead 
o£ accompanying her hosts to places of amusement, 
the pecferred spending her evenings with the Burke 
family, who did not find these amusements necessary 
for their comfort having in their well-furniahed minds 
aziqi domestic society a fund of superior gratification. 
S%re told me that when William Burke, their distant 
relation bot near friend, returned from India, after a 
Pemidence of some years, his hair and complexion were 
&> shenged that the family of Edmund Burke did not 
temoy him ; and when he discovered himself, his friend 
E2ahnund fainted away. 

Poor Dolly Finn’s afflictions had not ceased. <A 
omg cficer quartered here suffered himself to be 
E&Rilaied by a cur assaulting his dog. He shot the cur 
| took its owner, James Finn, prisoner, to the great 
heame of the poor man’s widowed mother, who too well 
FWizembered the despotism of military power. That 
Power. waa, howsver, now limited, and when the young 
Wan attacked the peaceable Quakers with threats and 

im consequence of their taking part with the 
Ptrreased, he soon found he had overshot his mark. 
a Somplaint was preferred against him, a court of 

try was held here by superior officers, and the 
ing man appeared in danger of losing his commis- 
Bite, though he humbled himself as low as he had 
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been high before. Poor James Finn might exult in 
the victory of right over might, but hia day was acon 
closed! A young woman to whom he was attached 
took ill of a fever; James visited her, and spent several 
honre beside her sick bed. She recovered—but her 
lover took the disease and died. The anguish of despair 
impressed the mother’s countenance; trembling and pale, 
and without the relief of tears, she spoke of the fikal 
and fraternal affection of her con, just twenty years of 
age, “whose voice whistling or singing she must hear 
no more!” Her former wound was opened, and she 
mourned afresh her murdered husband when his son 
was laid beside him. 

Three summers my friend Agnes Christy passed with 
her brother; she then felt it to be her duty to retarn 
to her parents, before another northern winter should 
visit their aged frames. She was to spend a white with 
me before she left Ireland, and we intended to explore 
together some of the beautics of its scenery. This plan 
was frustrated, and we could not regret that it was so, 
Her lover had been presented by his friend, Lord 8t. 
Vincent, with a captain’s commission. The generous 
young man expressed his fear of standing in the way 
of some of the earl’s friends. “1 was desired,” said 
the old admiral, “to givo it to the most deserving, and 
I give it to you.” Before the new-made captain had 
been appcinted to his ship, a change of ministry took 
place, and Lord Si, Vincent resigned. The lover was 
then at liberty to hasten to his mistress, and he lost 
no time in doing so. 
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She was at parrhouee when a messenger from her 
brtler came to tell of his arrival. I partook of her 
secret agitations—known only to myself; and when 
the let her veil fall over her face and sect out for her 
brother's, I thought of Rebecca meeting Isaac. It was 
more than two years since he had seen her ; he then 
got leave of absence, and spent a few days with her 
and her brother. Her commands were still laid upon 
him to appear only as her friend; he strove to obey, 
but his expressive countenance was often on the point 
of betraying him. With me there needed no restraint ; 
and, eeated between them, I delivered myself up to the 
satisfaction of beholding their well-earned happiness. 

The open-hearted sailor delighted to tell me of the 
beginning of his love. He had early chosen a sea-faring 
life, and when quite a boy had met with extraordinary 
eecapes and trials. He returned from a detention in 
France to witness the death of his eldest sister, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who had stood in the place of 
his long-lost mother. He first saw Agnes when she 
was thirteen, while he was three years older. He could 
point out the spot in which she stood, while the un- 
conscious girl, trying on a new beaver hat, looked round 
on the company for approbation, and, glancing her in- 
nocent eyes on him, took him captive. 

This sacred love, deep-rooted, from his soul 
No danger tore ! 


He indulged himself in seeking her company at her 
father’s house ; but great were his disappointment and 
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dismay, when, after having spent five dsys in writing = 
love-letier, it was rejected with modest digmity, which, 
addmg respect to love, more firmly rrveted bis cheinn 
He had not, however, lost the tith of friend, and her 
presence adlaced him on his return from his varios 
voyages. 

So time pamed on, he still cherishing his ardent 
passion, when every fond hope was destroyed try hear 
ing that Agnes was about to be married; and he heard 
it in such a2 manner that he had no doubt of its trath 
In the vehemence of his disappomtment he left his 
peaceabls occupation m a merchant ship, and want on 
board a man-of-war, too often rashly exposing a life 
which he did not value, and for yeara not daring to 
enquire aught of his lost love. 

At length he heard by accident that she was still 
unmarried ; hope animated his exertions; he soon rose 
to the rank of lieutenant; and then, and not till then, 
he renewed his suit with all the timidity of love, but 
abe forbade his writing in any tenderer strain than that 
of friendship. They met in London after several years’ 
separation, and were mutually struck with the improve- 
ment those years had made in each other. The young 
sailor wished to declare “viva voce” the sentiments he 
entertained for her; but when opportunity offered, the 
delicacy of true affection took away the power of ex- 
pression. He was not, however, always unable to plead 
his cause, nor did he plead in vain Circumstances 
intervened to prevent a speedy union, and Agnes suffer- 
ed not the gentle firmness of her mind to yield to the 
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Be delay. 


The obetaclea heing now removed or fast removing, 
their mum beamed more brightly, emerging from the 
thonds; and, aa if to add a brighter ray, Agnes’s 
other arrived unexpectedly at Irishtown. Now did 
tay friend seem to enjoy a full cup of happiness, and 
hee countenance was irradiated by the joy of her heart. 
Seon the mother, daughter, and lover returned to Scot- 
land In the following spring they were married; and 
Derwer again did I behold this dear friend. 

After this perting, I epent six weeks in Dublin, get- 
tang s volume of my verses printed, It was the longest 
®@parstion I ever had from my husband and children; 
®mad, though my friends were exceeding kind, I longed 
Go seturn to my own sphere again. I had, however, the 
Wereat pleasure of seeing my friend Melesina Trench. 
®3hhe and her husband had, by repeated solicitations, 
@Dbetained their liberty. Their passage from Rotterdam 
to England was in stormy weather and very dangerous, 
Yount they rejoiced to tread once more a land of liberty. 

The achoo! increased rapidly, and Ballitore got its 
O8d look again ; the boys’ gardens, long neglected, en- 
Compassing the back court, displayed teste and industry 
Qn¢s more; the ball bounded in the ball-alley, the 
marbles rolled, and the tops spun. Fight of the bigger 
boys jained for a while in the compilation of a manu- 
astip$ newspaper: a taste for poetry occasionally ap- 
peated; and I felt that schoolboys were in all ages the 
azsme kind of beings. 
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A vacation of one month was given this setumessee 
the firat ever piven in Ballitore school; we ware lmef wl 
without the boys, and without their master and mies 
tresa, who took that opportunity to visit their friend BIE 
in Cork. The popularity of the Belfast Myzasztee- tonal 
wrought upon the active minds of some of our young 4 
people, as to induce them to compile a mantistripes! 
magazine every month, to which most of the younggs 
and oceasionally somes of the old contributed, and sevess 
rai extracts were made from this compilation for thea 
Belfast Magazine, 

On the top of Max’s Hill te the east of Ballitore was 
discovered, under a flag of immense size, a little sepol- 
chre enclosed by flags, and containing « skeleton ; it 
was not long enough to admit the body to lie at full 
length. On examining the bones, Dr. Bell believed 
that they were those of a youth, and that this was one 
of the burial places of Danish kings. 

I was commissioned hy Melesina Trench with the 
distribution of premiums to her poor tenantry in Bally- 
barney, to encourage the cultivation of their gardens. 
The premiums were—one guinea and a half to the best, 
one guinea to the second, and half a guinea to the third. 
My husband and John Christy were the judges. While 
they pursued their examination, I had a very agreeable 
companion in paying my visits to the cottages, for 
Philip Stacpole, an old pupil, had accompanied us 
from Ballitoro, I had not scen him since he left achool 
in 1777. The pretty slim youth was lost in the portly 
man, but his smile and the sweet expression of his eyes 
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His recollections of Ballitore and his 
selene et past events were highly interesting. , 
_ oacseined this summer another very agreeable sur- 
bidid-not recognize the urge man for whom I 
Pees tall-door till he told hia name, nor did he 
BGG ne til] I smiled. It wes Robert Baxter, and 
“WHGbe viet were we to mest again, He and his wife 
tohived with us ‘part of two days. He spent some hours 
Meddling ‘the fret volume of my “ Annals” to his wife. 
afrpeared unconscious of the flight of time, while 
The retraced the characters and circumstances which had 
®> Jstervsted him in that year which he called the 
hapspivet ef his life; and sometimes he laughed and 
*"Oimetimes he cried over them. His manner preserved 
Sheet igennousness and simplicity which marked his 
FOerthfrl character, while an extensive knowledge of the 
Wateld is added to his good sense and literary sacquire- 
Mitents, His wife isan amiable, seneible woman; and 
T Yalisve they both wish to leave tha bustling euiteary 
*Crehe and settle down in domestic comfort. Their emo- 
Roem at parting deprived them of the power of bidding 
“es farewell. 
Sn the summer of 1808 a family came to reside in 
neighbourhood of Ballitore, and we frequently saw 
driving through the village. The father, though 
SeB-yanced in years, wes active and animated. He was 
Sceedingly attentive to his three young daughters, 
‘VeThoss characters might be guessed at by the apparently 
Ewiiding circumstance of dress, Theirs was plain and 
Ample, tnt elegant and genteel, bespeaking the culti- 
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vated mind. Their countenances and manners attracted 
me, and I longed for a nearer acquaintance ; but ag 
their line of life appeared to run differently from mine, 
I feared lest urging it might be deemed an intrusion. 

Their father was Peter Le Fanu, the rector of Dun- 
layin, 8 man very eminent in his clerical charaoter. 
Mary and Anne Doyle were frequent in their praises of 
this family, whose purchases at their shop were in 
general clothes for the poor, and whose humanity and 
affability engaged the admiration of these penetrating 
observers. But they were particularly interested by 
the clergyman’s nephew, William P. Le Fanu, whoee 
medical skill and benevolence began to be much spoken 
of in the neighbourhood. 

I was reading one day the quarto edition of Marmion, 
then just published, which had been sent to ms by the 
Bishop of Meath, when W. P. Le Fann rode up to the 
parlour window where I was sitting, and, after apolo- 
gizing for troubling me about a poor aick neighbour, to 
whom J had administered, and who had referred him 
to me, he entered into a disquisition on the merita of 
the poem. One needed not to hear him Jong to be con- 
yinced of the superiority of his genius, teste, and judg- 
ment, nor to look long in his face without feeling his 
unaffacted politencss and good breeding. I was encou- 
taged by his character and by his mission to me, and 
alao by huving heard of his skill in diseases of the eye, 
to ask his advice for a poor neighbour; and this gave 
me an opportunity of remarking hia tenderness and 
good-nature, of which I secon had a still more convineing 
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X was taken itl with a feverish attack, which I fan- 
Cisse} that KE and my female coadjutors were able to 
Witanngs, and, after a struggle of three or four days, I 
beRioved myself well enough to receive company in my 
Blagwiber: Of one of my visitors I inquired conceming 
tikuis thomily, whose recent appearance had excited the 
(emsiowity of the naighbotrhood. I was informed that 
She clorgyman’s father was a native of France, a man of 
tadgh respectability, who had become a banker in Dub- 
Bin on his emigration. The nephew had been educated 
Wewy the ber; but, being possessed of an ample fertune, 
venounced the law, and applied himself to the 
Srtondy of medicine, solely for benevolent purposes, 
_ When I retired to rest that evening, I conld find 
*meone; my fover had veturned with added foree, and 
¥emy imagination was harassed with confused ideas of 
“Reis family, whilo I tossed from side to side, in vain 
“=sandeavournng to think of something elae. At length 
“We approach of moming brought a refreshing slamber, 
“a ond in my dreama I saw my dear Sam Eyre, of whom 
had dreamt but onee before eince his death He 
appeared to be about the age at which he had died, 
“Re-wenty-two, his figure singularly elegant, and the 
“Waeanty of his countenance mingled with an expression 
“weyhich inspired a sentiment amounting toawe. He was 
“<=\cthed down to his feet im m robe of linen exquisitcly 
“write and fine, over which he wore a dark dress with- 
anit sleevea, I thought it might be a dress peculiar tw 
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India. We conversed, and he left me with a promise 
to return. I awoke, and felt as if I had been in com- 
pany with an angel. My mind dwelt upon the vision, 
aud I queried could our spirits, attached as they had 
been by the bond of infantile friendship, stil hold 
communion with each other? Or did if foretell a more 
mature bond of friendship to bind me to another puts 
and elevated mind ? 

No doctor had resided in the village amce the mur- 
der of our poor friend Doctor Johnson; but my new 
acquaintance, the student of law gnd medicine, heard 
of my illness, and came fo visit me. He prescribed for 
ime, and his judicious care arrested the progreas of the 
fever, and [ believe was, under Providence, the means 
uf preserving me from 4 serious illness. Our friend- 
ship, thus founded on benevolence and gratitude, rapidly 
inercased, and a close intimacy with all the family was 
the consequence. By the advice, encouragement, and 
assistance of this valuable friend, I was induced again 
to venture forth as an author, and to publish my “ Anec- 
Uotes from real life for Children.” 

When the family returned to Dublin for the winter, 
we corresponded by letter. At the commencement of 
this correspondence, he thus marked the ground on 
which we were to proceed :—“ Carfftour, plainness, sim- 
“plicity, and open dealing are the bullion that has a 
“universal and everlasting value. Politeness may 
“stamp it into medals, and worldly-mindedness alloy 
“it into the basc metal which passes current in the 
“world; but there is a superior com into which honost 
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“minds convert it, and which honest minds alone 
“should receive and pay.” He left his patients in my 
‘are; and his letters generally began with minute 
eRquiries and directions concerning them, and then 
*xpanded into sentiments of religion, morality, litera- 
bare, and taste. 

In summer the Le Fanu family returned to the rec- 
‘ory, The reverend gentleman possessed a vivacity 
Which bespoke his French extraction, united to great 

&ood sense and benevolence ; and he was a truly plea- 
Sant companion. Having lost his wife some years 
ore, he superintended the education of his daughters 
and his attentive care was repaid by their 
alenta and virtues. The eldest daughter was a good 
“Classical scholar ; her sisters also were highly accom- 
lished, and sketched with much taste. They volunta- 
wily furnished me with designs, from which engravings 
were made for my little book. Their simplicity, mo- 
desty, and graceful ingenuousness softened the lustre of 
their cultivated talents ; and the sincere desire of their 
hearts was to be good themselves and to do good to 
others. Their only brother was at school, and we saw 
little of him. They had a cousin-german on a visit 
with them, a lively and most engaging girl, half-sister 
to my friend. She was niece to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Another of their visitors was Everina Woll- 
stonecraft, sister to the famous Mary, herself a woman 
of talent, and very pleasant.in conversation. 
The medical skill of my friend William Le Fanu 
attracted such crowds, that I was told by one of his 
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Tustic patients that “the higgest market that waa sver 
‘‘geen in Ballitore was not to be compared to it >” that 
“a fair could not be missed out of it.” I have seen him 
pale, languid, and exhansted after a levee of patients, 
who succeeded each other for several hours ; but he 
would not complain of fatigue, declaring that it was the 
heat of the weather that oppreesed him. We were very 
desirous of his company; bat on those thres days, 
appointed for charity in every week, this luxury was 
denied us. The voice of pain, sickness, and distress 
had chief power to allure him, though he was qualified 
beyond most others to give and receive the pleasures of 
social intercourse. His conversation, flowing from the 
springs of unaffected piety, solid sense, and refined taste, 
often sported in that playfulness which belongs to a 
pure conscience and an innocent heart ; and the longer 
we knew him the more we prized his friendship, 

He had a charity echool opened at Dunlavin, which 
rapidly flourished under the superintendence of this 
worthy family. He stirred ua op to a like charity 
here ; for his constant aim was to do good. It was a 
great trial to us when Peter Le Fanu and his charming 
family left our neighbourhood, on his obtaining the 
parish of Saint Bride in Dublin Sorely we tissed 
them ; and even the delightful letters of my friend 
William could not console me for the loss of his society. 
Encouraged by him, I was tempted to publish my 
Cottage Dinlogues. He approved of their tendency, 
and was most anxious that all should exert their talents 
in whatever way was best adapted to advance the 
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improvement of the Irish character, and increase the 
‘Gonforts of our poor people. 

“Khe beginning of this summer was hot and dry; and 
8 custal the Irish farmer repined for the want of rain, 
Which came abundantly when the harvest should be got 
The wheat suffered from mildew and from a small 


el 


Harrington, professedly a man of taste, built 
a fine picture-gallery, one hundred feet 
int length, which he filled with paintings, I believe he 
4? enough, not hung, to furnish another. The beauti- 
situation of his dwelling, and his well-planted 
_ &eounds, with the triumphs of art to which they led, 
Tmade it a very desirable entertainment for strangers 
‘Who wers introduced there. 

The cottagers of Ballybarney were favoured this 
tytumn with a sight of their beloved lady, which dif- 
fazed tmiversal joy amongst them. In addition to the 
premioms for gardens, she had ordered a guines to be 
given to the mistress of the cleanest house. She took 
tu6é with her to Ballybarney, and her kindness im cross- 
ing a difficult stile, to please one of her tenants by look- 
ing at his garden, spoke more to the heart than the finest 
tarned speech of the most refined sentimentalist could 
heave done She and her husband were not a little 
pleased with the improvement in the appearance of 
their villege; their parental attentions continued to 
fncrease towards it, and I had still the pleasure of being 
the agent of their charity. 

The jubilee which celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
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of George the Third’s reign extended to Rallitore ; 
loyal shote were fired, and a fen-de-joie baing formed of 
a lighted furze-bnah hung in a willow which bends 
over the river, the reflection in the water wag very 
beautiful. The mail-coach passing from Doblin was 
brilliantly adorned with illaminationa, which gratified 
those spectators who lost a night’s rest to indulge thaiy 
curiosity. Young Bruen of Carlow 

jubilea by paying the debts of those confined for 

sums in the jail of that town. 

George Shackleton returned to us from Allomby, 
much pleased with the natural manners and simplicity 
of its inhabitants, and delighted with the refinement 
aided to these in Thomas Wilkinson's conversation, ' 
It was in the year 1781 that Mary Mellor introduced 
me to the knowledge of Thomas Wilkinson, and on her 
return to Ballitore brought me a poetical address from 
him, to which I replied ; and from that time our prose 
correspondence has continued, and our friendship has 
increased till it has become firmly established, though 
we have never seen each other's face. Thomas's genius 
owea nothing to the cultivation of achool-learning, and. 
his compositions both in verse and prose are full of 
originality. He is beloved and esteemed in a high 
degree by many persons of exalted rank and genius, 
and is looked up to by his neighbours a3 a man of 
sound judgment; yet he is not carried away from the 
foundations of humility, He is deeply interested in 
the welfare of his own religious society, in which he 
holds the station of elder. 
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Wetay Shackleton, having learned to plait straw, 
exaght the art to several poor children, and introduced 
© Little manufacture. She also assembled her plaiters 
Hilge @ week, and tanght them reading, writing, and 
Siibering, one of her aiaters or one of our daughters 


. @ Bishop of Meath suggested for my dialogues of 
’ ish peasantry ths title of “Cottage Dialogues ;” 
his family kindly introduced the manuscript to 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth and his gifted daughter, 
Wilke mot only approved of its original tendency, but 
Miewanmanded it to their own bookseller in Landon 
_ ®& a. work of entertainment ; and Maria Edgeworth, 
Whose writings refiact such a lustre on her sex, her 
Sowntry, and this age, with generous warmth patro- 
Wihsed wy humble efforts by accompanying them with a 
Peefece and notes tothe English edition. I had several 
Yetéer from Maria Edgeworth, whose handwriting (as if 
te were dacreed to excel in everything) is exceedingly 
beantéful. 


Weathis year made another valuable acquaintance, in 
seumewhat amusing manner. I was sitting in meeting 
3 &-weel-day, when the door was opened by one of our 
seyvanta, and I was called out. Exceedingly surprised 
aid sconewhat alarmed, I went ont, and was told that 
s‘ledy who was on a journey had called, and wished 
partieplariy to eee me, Our servant had met my niece 

+ Ehibty Bheckloton on the way, and thus accosted her : 
(Ah; Mites Betsy, whet shall I do? Lm going to 
‘Hpalluny mistress out of meeting, and I'm ashamed 
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“out of my life.” ‘ Why ia my aunt to be called ?” 
said Betsy. “Oh, because Miss Maria Edgeworth is 
“come, and she wants the mistress,” Away posted 
Betsy, and I found her and my daughter Elizabeth 
in high chat with the stranger, who was a woman 
in the prime of life, of a light, active figure, The 
amall-pox had made ravages on a sweet face, but the 
brightness of her blue eyes, the benevolence - 
sinile, and the peculiar vivacity and intelligence of’ 
countenance were beautiful. 

She informed us that her name was Bonham, that 
her husband had lately come into possession of estates 
near Ballitore, and that it was probable they would 
soon spend some time in the neighbourhood. Shoe 
was exceedingly anxious to establish schoola here, and 
had called upon us to enquire the probability of their 
success. Wo were greatly pleased with her, notwith- 
standing the mistake her first appearance had caused. 
Our little daughter had been reading “ Rogamond,” 
“The Cherry Orchard,” &c., and her imagination was 
so full of the idea of their author that she imagined 
the stranger must be Maria Edgeworth. 

We did not welcome the new year with joyous 
hearts, for our fears too justly foreboded that, before 
its close, we shoulit be deprived of our dear Lydia 
White, who was the joy and pride of her family. To 
her a tender and most excellent husband looked for the 
sweet companion of his journey through life, and she 
was admirably fitted to train up her child in the way 
in which she should go; her steady consideration for 
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lhe peor was a bleesing to them, and her frequent 
eos of good neighbourhood were gratefully confided 
iim ; ake conscientivusly discharged her duty to the 
pupils, and her cheerful, contented, and placid temper 
mmade ali her household happy. There were some- 
‘tames ee gleams which encouraged hope when a 
e appeared to abate the symptoms, but 
: succeeded by a darker sky. The sweet 
- MieSiteor hereolf was for a long time free from appre- 
Bhexwion of her danger; she bore her afflictions with 
‘Ghat patience with which she was remarkably endowed, 
aed was often, as was natural to her, innocently cheer- 
Mul and witty. 

Thomas Doyle, the son of Winifred Doyle, who sat 
‘for the portrait of “Rose” in the “Cottage Dialogues,” 
“had been instructed in Dublin in Joseph Lancaster's 
cmethod, and became teacher of a daily school which 
~was now opened in Ballitore. The committee held for 

the purpose of getting up the school was summoned by 
John and Margaret Bonham, now residing for a short 
time in our village, who themselves subscribed liberally. 
Margaret Bonham proposed e separate school for girls, 
and we readily obtained subscriptions for this purpose. 
A bonse was taken adjoining the boys’ school, and a 
communication made between them, though the en- 
frances were separate. The children of farmers and 
thopkeepers paid sixpence per week, of working trades- 
Men fourpence, and of labourers twopence, to be paid 
every Second-day morning. Mistress, monitors, and 
Visitors were appointed ; both schools filled very fat ; 
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and Margaret Bonham had ths pleasure of seeing them 
established before she left Ballitore. 

Soon after these dear friends left us, we were shocked 
at hearing of an accident which might have altogether 
deprived us of thom. They lodged in Frederick-street, 
Dublin; the owner of the house kept a spirit ware- 
house adjoining a back parlour in which his wife was 
accustomed to eit, and where she used to remaiti~up 
after the family had retired to rest. This time her 
servant was uneasy at her staying so long, and went 
down to see what detained her. On entering the room 
the servant perceived a black figure seated in the chair, 
She shrieked aloud; the family assembled, and found 
the unfortunate mistress of the house still in her chair, 
but quite dead, burnt to a cinder, and entirely black. 
There was no candle in the room; a coal was near her 
foot; but it was thought she was destroyed by internal 
fire. Had there been any blaze, the contiguity of the 
spirits would in all probability have caused a conflagra- 
tion from which none of those in the upper apartments 
could have escaped. 

Deep woe awaited us. This spring our darling Lydia 
White died, in the twenty-fifth year of her age. But 
He who ordained this trial gractously supported us 
under it. There is no other support, Vain is the help 
of man; and that we have a sure Comforter in the day 
of trouble must not be forgotten when our prospecte 
are fair; else how can we lock up with confidence t 
Our sweet Lydia was gone. The soft verdure of spring 
was spread over her grave, and the moon shone brightly 
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Upon it, Her uncommon perfections rose to our minds, 
at once afflicting and consoling us. Her consideration 
for others, especially the poor, was evinced in so many 
ways that it would be vain to endeavour to cnumerate 
them If she reared a kitten for a cabin, sho gave it 
what she called a suitable education for its future lot, 
feeding it as it would be likely to be fed. Such appa- 
rant trifles are not in reality trifles; thoy display the 
character. It was on a sweet vernal afternoon that she 
was buried ; how quiet, save the low voice of sorrow ! 
and how the little children wept! The funeral was 
solemn, and attended by about athousand people. But 
I must not linger thus beside her grave. Sweetest, 
dearest spirit, farewell ! 
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BENEZER SHACKLETON became tenant to 
Maria Johnson for the farm at Fuller’s-court, on a 
perpetual lease, so that the great grandson of John 
Barcroft now cultivated the fields which his ancestor 
had purchased, Ebenezer, being at Maria Johnson’a 
residence near Bray, was introduced to one of her 
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Retig¢kahours, whom, before they knew hia. name, the 
faconily distinguished by the name of “the handaome 
Qeanker” baing a comely man, and wearing a broad- 
baciimmed hat, They afterwards foundthathe was Thomas 
Wray, living happily with his Fanny and his fine 
Gacenity amidst these beautiful scenes, and still remem- 
ing Ballitore. Hbenexer was introduced. Thomas 
Dewad politely to the stranger. His name was men- 
“Shackleton.” “ Mr. Shackleton!” he seized 
beth his handea—“ you are the grandson of my old 
“* master !—I loved your grandfather next to my own 
““ father,” and then all that friendship, remembrance, 
*2nk hogpitality could give were poured upon Ebenezer, 
“hose heart was touched by this tribute to the worth 
“f ene whom he scarcely recollected. 

Onur old neighbour Susy O'Hara took leave of us 
‘Wwith tears and blessings. Her son William, who lives 
™m Cork, prevailed upon her to agree to spend the rem- 
®eeurit of her days with him, promising to send her re- 
*Wsains to be interred here. We had not tong mourned 
for our loas when tha car returned on which Susy had 

-velled, sitting on her bed ; and the neighbours were 
“waeprised to hear that Susy was shortly to follow in the 
“mach JBallitore, in which she had lived fifty years, 
Bxaad such thst hold of her heart, that, “dragging at each 
*“Samove a lengthening chain,” she found she could not 
ive with comfort elsewhere, 

Isaac Williams inhabited the house near the bridge, 

‘Which Joshua Webster had quitted. His wife Marga- 
Set delighted in cultivating her little garden beside the 


receive ait a Winsetaiteoen: rua x 

I got wool spun, and tau 
Never had I so apt.a pupil, an 
was opened to her in which sh 
What she earned by this, <a t 


She died peacefully, assured that her kint 

defray the expenses of her funeral, a 

it, “would bury her;” and it was so. 
Latham Coddington succeeded the | 

in the care of the parish of ‘Timoli 

the glebe with his family. He is a w roll 
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“S®athie gentleman, his wife is accomplished and hand- 
_and they have a beautiful group of children, 
Aco, Coddington’s inother, (widow of Colonel Belling- 
Rann) afine old gentlowoman, and her sister, wife of 
aimed Watsh, were sometimes there. Colonel Walsh 
Pen excondingly kind to me, noticing me for the sake 
SE doar Edmund Burke, with whom he was acquainted. 
=, sent. me a volume of “Maxims” extracted from 
Wins writings of that illustrious man, and he told me 
: the last time he caw Edmund he was in his park, 
"ond the children of French emigranta whom he pro- 
“Bcnwcted at a school passed in review before him He 
Newas then so weak and depressed, that Colonel Walsh 
_tawas not allowed to speak to him, but stood at his back. 
“lhe oolonel dwelt upon hia amiable qualities, and re- 
‘“Wematked that his reception of strangers was moet enga- 
Saying. Captain Nagle, whom I saw at Edmund Burke's 
San 1784, ig now Sir Edmund Nagle and an admiral; 
“Walker King is Bishop of Rochester, and William 
Burke died lately, blind. Jane Burke, who has little 
uae of her limba, is confined to the breakfast parlour, 
bat in tolerable health. She possesses the house during 

her life, a gentleman having purchased the estate. 

Not long after learning these particulars, we heard of 
the death of Jane Burke at the age of seventy-six; and, 
wme time after, Beaconsfield was destroyed by fire, 
‘Theft houae, the acene of eo much domestic happiness and 
wtdal enjoyment, became a smoking ruin, as if all trace of 

” thas t family was to be removed from the earth. 
fiiansh Haughton and Anna Taverner left their 
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dwelling in Ballitore, and removed to Frmepark; where- 
upon James White took their house from my brother, 
and added it to his own. The parlour was converted 
into a library, to which the boys have free accees, and 
in which several of them delight to spend their leisure. 
James White's sister Sally, a very agreeable young 
woman, now became one of his family, to which her 
society and assistance were no little advantage. 

Death, whose scythe mows down rich and poor, 
swept poor Fardy Lennon from the earth Fardy had 
served four generations of our family, seemed to oan- 
sider us still children, and addreseed us, even when 
asking favours, in somewhat of a tone of authority, 
scarcely thanking us for what he considered as his 
right; and this was the case with the old servants of 
the family in general. The young people were, some- 
times amused and sometimes hurt at apparent dis- 
respect to those whom they deemed entitled to respect ; 
but we, who knew that this manner sprang from the 
tenderness with which they recollected our childhood, 
viewed it differently. It was a piteous sight to behold 
the bitter tears coursing one another down the wrinkled 
cheeks of this aged man, the morning of our lamented 
Lydia White’a death, whom Fardy, when she was a 
child digging her little garden beside him, used to call 
his fellow-workman. 

There came to Rallitore a family of the name of 
Grattan, to live at the Retreat. Richard Grattan, for- 
merly a captain in the Kildare militia, was a pleasant, 
cheerful gentleman of considerable talents and a culti- 
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Yéed mind, with manners at once frank and polite. 

Ei -vife, a -very handsome woman, sensible, agreeable, 

‘WH Yeoat carefnl of her children, proved, on intimate 

eqiintancs, a noble character. 

4 teother of Captain Grattan’s came to visit him, 

md they introduced him to me asa friend of Thomas 

Wilkinson’s. I was agreeably surprised to find that 

howe the person whom Thomas Wilkinson had men- 

Roned to me, in a letter written in 1786, as “a very 

Mhiabie young msn of the name of Grattan.” He loved 

tm meak of Thomas Wilkinson, who, he says, is a 

“tlermen, which means in Cumberland phrase one 

Who owns the fee-simple of his land, but works on 

if himself : if he did not labour with his own hands, 

he would be an esated man, Our visitor told ua that 

i the evening Thomas comes home, goes into his 

"om, doffa his clog shoes, washes himself, and meets 

bis friends at tea with hospitable politeness, He had 

bean much engaged in opposing the enclosure of 

4 Common called Yanwath Moor. In the height of the 

detate one of his opponents made him trustee to his 

WAR ; and such is the universal confidence in his upright 

, that when the decision to enclose the com- 

Ton was come to, against his judgment, Thomas was 

Pp Teaced at the head of the committee which was ap- 
B<rinted to see that it was properly done. 

“The Duke of Leineter, having been appointed by the 

ing Society for the County of Kildare to visit along 

Wath other gentlemen our Lencasterian schools, called 

He is 8 young man of genteel figure, agreeable 
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countenance, and easy manners. Much mterest is ex- 
cited by the first nobleman in our land now entering 
into public life, and sincere desires are awakened that 
he may act so aa to promote his own happiness and 
the happiness of the many whose comforts are so de- 
pendant on him. 

In this year died our old frend Pat Rogera The 
earnings of his life had been swept away by the bank- 
ruptey of others, but he had health, talents, and 
an independent mind, and hoped to retrieve what he 
had Joat ; at least to leave his children a competence. 
In order to accomplish this, he went to London to 
settle accounts with the assignee of the bankrupt, and 
receive a balanca due to him. This man, under pre- 
tence that Pat Rogers was the debtor, threw him into 
prison, and endeavoured by confinement to compel 
him to comply with the unjust demand. Pat resisted, 
assured that the laws of his country would soon liberate 
him; but the humiliation, grief, and confinement which 
he suffered combined to liberate him more speedily. 
He died in prison, far from his home, his friends, 
and his children. That he should thus close his ex- 
emplary life was a close trial to those who loved him ; 
his doar wife escaped that trial, and perhaps their 
spirits now rejoice together even in that event which 
appears ta us so afflicting. His son got a situation 
in @ bank; and his daughter, delicate in health and 
gore wounded in mind, was supported by that hidden 
strength which is never sought for in vain. 

A fund for the assistance of poor housekeepers was 
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Faced amongst us, at the recommendation of Margaret 
ahem, and was liberally assisted by her, A monthly 
“Seommities, held at the same time aa that for con- 
“Rwting the affairs of the Lancasterian school, directed 
Rts bounty, which to some was handed in money 
™wweckly, and to others given in provisions, aa the case 
Smrequitad. The clothing fund received an increase by a 
Tyeatly donation of ten pounds from Sarah Medlicott ; 

saad these charities, collected in smali sums, winding, like 

modeet fertilizing streams, a silent course through the 
abodes of poverty, conveyed gladness to many 4 heart. 
In about twelve months, by weekly subscriptions and 
some donations, £33 148. 3d. was collected, with which 
were purchased twenty-seven blankets and ninety-one 
articles of clothing, which were distributed amony fifty- 
ohe necessitous persons. The uncommon distress of 
the season caused many claims to be made upon those 
who had anything to spare. 

On the 1oth of First-month (January), there fell 
insessant and heavy showers of snow during the aftar- 
noon, and next morning the doors and windows were 
choked up. The snow was with difficulty cleared away 
ftom them, and footways were dug to allow people to 
go abont their home business. The drifts were zo great 
is nearly to bury the cabins under them, and in many 
places rose high above the hedges. It was a night of 
great diamay. Our excellent Winny Doyle had nearly 
petished on her road home from Birdtown, A woman 
waa found on the morning of the 11th nearly exhaust 

i, supporting herself by an elder-tree bough which 
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overhung the drift into which she had plunged; some 
lads who were looking for sheep, and found her thus, 
took her to their mother, who laid her in a warm bed, 
and went into the bed beside her. This act of hu- 
manity restored the frozen gnest, but cost the kind 
hostesa her life, Many affecting acconnts reached us 
of persons lost on that fatal night. | 

Au intense frost hardened the snow, and travelling 
waa impracticable to the north of Ballitore, exeept on 
foot. With infinite difficulty a hearse arrived at Balli- 
tore inn, conveying the body of a gentlewoman who 
had died at Kilkenny. Her two sons of the name of 
Whitestone, one an ironmonger in Kennedy’s-iane, 
accompanied the remains, which they intended to inter 
in Dublin, After staying nearly a week at the inn, 
they left the body locked up there, and set out on foot 
for Dublin. Two weeks after they returmmed, and, re- 
signing the idea of laking the body further, laid their 
mother in the burial-ground at Timolin, about a mile 
from Ballitore, 

Imprisoned as we now were, we were quite shut out 
from hearing how the surrounding world went on. The 
posts were stopped, Occasionally mail-guards brought 
hither and committed to our charge for the night the 
southern mails. The Cashel mail, borne by a horse 
man and followed by another sounding a horn, galloped 
through Ballitore, as being more passable than the 
usual road. Some days after this the mail passed in a 
more stately manner—in a coach and six! for Robert 
Grubb, a public spirited man, exerted his influence 
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ampacecunfully to have the roads opened, and at length 
@inir long fast for news was broken, and I could not 
bebear thinking of Baron Munchausen’a frozen words 
Tameetored fo eound by thaw. We were a week without 
“Bho poet-bags coming in, and they came irregularly. for 
weme time. Then there reached us many accounts 
wwf the deaths of ancient people; amongst these was 
“Michael Kearney, the worthy and leamed cotemporary 
and friend of my father. The 15th of the First-month 
the thermometer was twenty degrees below tha freazing 
point, and if was a month before the snow disappeared. 
L expected a fruitful and warm summer to succeed this 
season, of remarkable severity : but my friend James 
White entertained a different expectation, from the 
chill of the frost which had so deeply penetrated the 
bosom of the earth. His conjecture, more consonant 
to reason, proved to be the right one, for we had an un- 
eommonty cold summer. 

Though not in our immediate neighbourhood, we 
ianented the fall of great part of the castle of Carlow 
om the 13th of Second-month (February). Doctor 
Middleton, lately come thither, rented it, and expended 
acme thonsands in attempting to make that noble pile 
not only a habitable but a magnificent abode. He made 
excavations under part of the foundation, and planned 
agarden over arches which were to form the vaulted 
toofs of kitchens; so that a poor mechanic remarked 
that he was making a Babel. His design bespoke great 
taste, but failed in the execution, probably from a want 
of judgment or care in the workmen. /Providentially 
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it was on the first day of the woek that the two towers 
which had been undermined fell; they fell so near ‘4 
eabin thet the wife had not power to follow her husband, 
who had enatched up the child and ran out. Terror 
held her motionless, till she saw the ruin stop within a 
foot of her house, when, dropping on ber knees, she 
returned thanks to her preat Preserver. 

On his way to the assizea for our county, Judge Day 
called at Ballitore school to see the children of one of 
his friends. He was very affable, and at parting wished 
James White success, and James wished him “a pair 
of white gloves,” which the judge is entitled to if no 
sentence of death is passed by him, and which Judge 
Day obtained at this time. 

It was the 13th of the Fourth-month (April), on a 
morning breathing the sweetness of spring and the 
promise of summer, that William Leadbeater awakened 
mo saying, as he entered the room, “It is all over! 
~—the war is at an end! His glad voice had the 
expression of grateful joy. Methought the eastern sky 
beamed with brightened hues, that the trees waved 
fresher verdure, and that heaven and earth rejoiced. 
Wherever we turned cheerful countenances congratu- 
lated one another, for those who were sco happy as to 
have no relative exposed to the miseries of war felt a 
reflected joy from others who were relieved from anxiaty 
for the fate of their friends. 

Our neighbours, Isazc and Margaret Williams and 
their daughter Jane, were now animated with hope of 
embracing once more their long lost Joseph, whom they 


be. 
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fondly expected, day by day, with increasing solicitude. 
While thus listening to every step, their anxious eyes 
continually directed to passing objects, a young man 
presented himeslf at the door: he appeared to have 
arrived by the coach. Jane Williams rushed out of 
the parlour, and had almost caught the stranger in her 
armas before she perceived he was indeed a stranger, 
and not her brother. She retired almost fainting, and 
her mother came forward to apologize for her daughter's 
agitation, and to point out to the young man James 
White's house, for which he inquired. 

The stranger's name was William Robinson. He 
was 8 native of Gilford in the county of Down. His 
parents died when he was about eighteen, and the care 
of three children, a brother and two sisters, devolved 
upon him. Providence had gifted him with an excel- 
Jent understanding, a taste for literature, much appli- 
cation and industry. He became the master of a free- 
school, he taught the children of gentlemen at their 


-honses, he copied wills, leases, &c., and thus main- 


tained his little family, educating them himaglf, till his 
brother was advantageously apprenticed. James White, 
being in want of an usher of the established church, 
hed been in treaty with this youth, whose worth and 
talents were well known to and strongly recommended 
by his friends in the north, His coming had been 
Belayed by the state of his health, which was injured 
by exertions for independence too unremitting for his 
Reticate constitution to support; and on his arrival 
here the hectic glow of his complexion and the bright- 
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ness of his eyes awakened apprehensions on his account. 
At the same time his pleasing exterior, tall in. person 
and expressive in countenance, his manners agreeable, 
modest, yet umembarrassed and easy, added painful 
regret to these forebodings. 

The virtues and saccomplishmenta of the new usher 
soon increased the interest his first appearance had 
inspired. His conversation was full of good sense, 
tinctured with that pleasantry which springs from a 
lively imagination and a pure heart. The religions 
feeling with which his mind was imbued appeared 
more in his excellent example than in words, He had 
a poetical talent,* and he drew from natore with taste 
and accuracy. His view of Ballitore, taken from an 
upper window in my brother's honse, does justice to the 
delicacy and fidelity of his pencil, and he had acquired 


* The following sonnet was written by William Robinson :— 
TO M, YOLNEY, AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ BDENA OP EMPIRES” 


Vainey, thy scheme—all cheerless and unbiest, 
Which robs ite votary of hia guardian power, 
Snatches the aolace from affliction’s hour, 

And dima with clouds the sunsbine of the breast ; 

Sweeps from the wretch dejected and distress'd, 
When dangers thicken and when tempesta lour, 
His refuge and his hope, his shield and tower, 

And leaves him hopeless, helplees, and depress’d ; 

Casts him an orphan on the world of care 
To drudge and toil, then drop from life and light 

Into the gloomy gulf of dark despair, 

Wrapt in eternal and oblivious night. 

To thee I leave this cold and joyiess pian, 

And hail Religion as the fnend of man! 
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the immortalzing art withont instruction or assistance 
from others. 

J have digressed from the story of the liberated cap- 
tive. The account of his landing at Plymouth, rejoic- 
ing to be in a free country once more—then a letter 
from him with the Wexford postmark, which I opened 
for hia mother, whose trembling hand could not break 
the. seal—the day fixed for him to come to Ballitore,— 
all followed each other in rapid and joyous succession, 
putting to fiight the shadows of suspense and fear. But 
they did not entirely chase away that indescribable 
anxiety which precedes the fulfilment of the dearest 
serthiy wish, convincing ue that there is a plua ultra, 
and that nothing of thie world alone can, or ought, fully 
to satiefy the immortal soul. Yet Iam sure the affec- 
tianate feeling hearts of this household were penetrated 
with humbls gratitude and a sense of the favour grant- 
ed in the restoration of thia beloved youth, 

The day appointed for Joseph Williame’a return 
came at length, It was a fine summer's day, and bia 
father and sister went to Sallins to meet him. His 
mother often appeared at her door, sending many a look 
up the road, “with all the longing of a mother.” The 
heayin and eyes of her neighbours sympathized with 
her. Our post of observation was the low wall over 
the river at the bottom of our garden. The sound of 
wheels was heard, and then appeared the jaunting-car 
which had gone for him. We saw Margaret Williams 
tum suddenly into the house—perhaps her feelings had 
overpowered her. Alas! it was the fesling of disap- 
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pointment, and another look revealed the cause—Joseph 
was not there! The boat had passed Sallins before hia 
father reached it, and of course the young stranger had 
gone on to Athy: thither the father and sister hastened 
in a chaise, and about ten o'clock at night wheels were 
again heard. We ran te the door; the exulfing voice 
of Jane Williams hailed ns, “ We have hin !”’ 

All who were out of doors pursned the carriages, and 
some had the happiness of seaing the youth spring out 
of it into his mother’s arms. What an intrusion on 
the sacredness of such a meeting! Thus thought Mary 
Doyle, myself, and my danghter Elizabeth, even while 
an impulse which seemed at once involuntary and irre- 
sistible impelled us forward also, and we felt ashamed 
to find ourselves at Isaac Williams's door. Margaret 
and Jane espied us, and would have usin The neat 
parlour, even neater than usual, a clean eloth spread 
upon the table, a blazing fire to take off the chill of the 
night air, of travelling, and of agitated feelings, the 
looks of unalloyed rapture beaming around us,—all 
conveyed to our hearts that most delightful senas- 
tion which arises from contemplating the happiness of 
others, increased by the knowledge that thousands 
were restored to like happiness, “Joseph is yet alive !” 
exclarmed the glad mother. “Look at him,” said the 
admiring sister, “what a fine tall fellow he is!” He 
had grown taller since they parted, had a good, can- 
did, and expressive countenance, agreeable manners, 
and was a sensible and industrious young man. He 
had deprived himself of part of his food while a pri- 
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Om, to pay for grammatical instruction in the French 

Renmege. He was tho active friend of his fellow- 

‘Whoners, and frequently assisted them by representing 

“Weheiy cages to the charitable. Though he suffered much 

“Mardehip, he spoke well of the French, and of their 
“treatment of their prisoners of war, and agsured ua that 
the army was still much attached to Buonaparte. 

The sword being now sheathed, several officers pitch- 
ed their tenta in peaceful Ballitore. How many ples- 
area did peace bring in her train, both by observation 
and report! Even before the preliminaries were en- 
tilly settled, the French and English interchanged 
visita. No personal enmity had existed, and they 
gladly embraced as brethren. Prisoners were restored 
to liberty and to home—of this we had seen one de- 

The sudden fall on the produce of land, which caused 

Pecuniary inconvenience to farmers, was scarcely to be 
Placed on the reverse of the medal; for it had a reverse 
~—the tears of those who mourned for “fathers, bro- 
thers, lovera lost!” flowed with increased bitterness 
from contrasting their situations with others. A dis- 
embodied militia and disbanded soldiers were thrown 
upon the country, many of them a dead weight, with 
idle habits; many a pest, with vicious ones, Accustomed 
to turbulence and plunder, some of these were sus- 
pected of deeds of violence and rapine. However, it 
‘was hoped that things would find their own level, and 
the quiet streams of peace fertilize the land through 
which they circled, and that those wretched beings who 
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returned with the loas of health and limba, or, still 
worse, of virtue, would feel their agitated spirite par- 
taking of the calm now afforded. 

An extraordinary exhibition claimed our attention. 
On the night of the 11th of Ninth-month (September), 
—e luminous arch from west to north stretched across 
the sky. Ft continued a considerable time before # 
faded away; but throughout the night “the blaze of 
meteors,” which Thomson describes in his appropriate 
lines, attracted some curious eyes which preferred to the 
sweets of repose the gratification of gazing on these 
wonders, 

Near the close of this year there arose such a storm 
as nu one here remembered ever to have seen It 
began on the 16th of Twelfth-month (December), early 
in the morning, and was felt all over the island. Slates 
and thatch poured down or flew off the hounes; trees 
were torn up or broken; yet little serious damage was 
done here. 

In this storm one of the ivy treea that covered the 
piers of the gate at the entrance of the school-garden 
was blown down. The berries from which theso trees 
gtew had been sown by James McConnaughty on the 
day that my sister Sally was born. The naked pier 
discloses a neat top of cut-stone, which with its fallow 
—still covered with ivy~-was given to my mother by 
her friend and neighbour Joseph Wills when the piers 
were built. The pift has now become visible, while 
the giver and receiver are scen no more. 

Early in the year 1815 the remains of Antonia Grace 
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ee the eldest daughter of Colonel and Lady 
Martha Keatings, were brought from Montpelier, to be 

Gadd in their family vault at Narraghmore. She was 
‘twenty-three years of age, of a moat amiable character; 
end semaskably benevolent—as the letters which 1 
‘haye, ‘xeosived from her, relative to the charitable be- 
qaeat of ons of her sisters, can testify, The colonel 

adiied, the interest of £500 more, in memory of an- 

other dessased daughter; and Antonia’s legacy was 

how atkied to theirs, These bequests are recorded on 

tabJete in the church of Narraghmore. 

The assistance of William Robinson was a valuable 
acquiattion to the school; but it did not long possess 
this sdvantege. He had suffered from a disease in his 
foot, which prew better; but he had not been long at 
Ballitore when it became rapidly worse; and he fre 
quently said he believed he should not live long. He 
went to Dublin to consult the doctors and to see his 
winters ; all the medical men who saw his foot were of 
opinion that the case was hopeless, 

He preserved his usual cheerfulness, except when 
quite overpowered by pain or sickness ; and still enter- 
tained his friends by his anecdotes and playful sallies 
of wit. His gentle manners, his good humour and 
patience rendered him very dear to the family where 
his lot was cast. He required but little attendance, and 
he received it with gratitude. For about four months 
before he died he was confined entirely to his room, 
jying on the bed, under the care of Dr. Davis, whose 
ski] and humanity were unremittingly exerted to miti- 
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gate his sufferings, though they could not restore him 
to health. 

Sensible that he should never be eble to resume the 
duties of his situation, he recommended James White 
to supply his place by the late-returned youth, Joseph 
Williams, whose good conduct and desire to improve 
himeelf he had observed, The advice was taken, and 
William Robinson then proposed to leave the hones, 
lest the residence of an invalid in the family might 
injure the school, But this, his friends assured him, 
could not be the case, as his distemper was not conta- 
gious, and his room was detached from the other apart- 
ments; besides, they would not give up the pleasure of 
his society, nor consent to consign him to other hands. 
This determination was comfortable to him, forhe loved 
this fumily, though his independent mind was not will- 
ing to encroack on their kindness He proposed to 
pay for his board; but this would not he accepted, 
and he was made welcome 2s to the house of a brother. 
The schoolboys delighted in visiting him, and while 
he was able to receive them he was seldom alone in 
their playhours. He amused himself with learning 
French, and reading. 

Thus passed eight or ten weeks, but his complaints 
gained ground, and he was no longer able to entertain 
himself with reading, or with the company of young 
people, Though he was daily growing worse, he would 
not allow his friends to be alarmed about him, till he 
perceived plainly that there was not much more time to 
apare. His brother had paid bim a viait in the begin- 
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aig of hie inees, and had teft him with the hope of 
Ns meovery, but now he waa summoned to his death- 
bed hair meeting waa extremely affecting, The day 
Hehig beother’s arrival he employed him to regulate 
hit popes, deeiring all those of a frivolous nature to be 


fh: cme ocnasion, after enumerating his sufferings to 
fend who eat beside him, he said, “Ae the poor body 
"tg enffeting wo much, it would be almost desirable that 
“all was over.” His friend replied “that it was well 
“to be reaigned however the disease might terminate.” 
“Yeu” answered William, “and I feel a good deal of 
“‘patisfaction in waiting for the event. I have been sup- 
: beyond my expectation.” At another time he 
@edd, ‘Y feel einking fast under my sufferings, but I 
“*"hhave long made up my mind to hops in the happiness 
“< of eternity, and to rely on my blessed Redeemer: I 
** thank God I have no distress of mind. 

Richard Shackleton spoke to him about his French 
xtndies. “I am going,” he observed, “ where thare is 
“tno confasion of tongues; where there is a universal 
es ry) 

«J trust,’ asid he, one day, “that I have been deli- 
“ered from many evils, I have often enjoyed the 
Divine presence. For several years I have had great 

“enjoyment of the world, and J have seen the image of 
“the Lord, the great God, impressed upon all his 
“works, One thing gave me some uneasiness, and 
“that was my own insignificance amidst His great 
“creation; but I recollected that He cares for the spar- 
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“rows, and not one can fall to the ground without His 
“knowledge.” 

He spoke much of the evidences of Christianity, but 
added that the speculations of the head do little to 
convince us. “ You must renounce sin, you must do 
“the will of God, and then your soul will become inte 
“rested in His religion; even I, a poor, unworthy sin- 
“ner, have often experienced great joy, and in silence 
“and solitude, when I have been walking by myself, I 
“have felt unutterable things.” 

About a week before his death, a young man came to: 
see him, and read several pieces to him concerning the 
vanities of the world. One, who sat by, remarked that 
these subjects did not natch William's present state, as 
she believed he had got heyond them. But the humble 
sufferer said he liked to hear anything that was good, 
and that he did not feel himself elevated above the 
smallest child. Speaking of one who had praised him, 
he said he could not bear it; he wished rather to be 
shown his errors, and directed to the Source of good. 
He spoke of a little society of methodista who used to 
mect at the house where he lodged in the North; he 
said they were a humble people, that he had often felt 
great sweetness amongst them, and wag still much 
united to them. He spoke of the danger of a sect 
becoming fashionable, and of great repute in the world; 
also, of their possessing much wealth, or being greatly 
engrossed by business: that when he observed ostenta- 
tion creep into a sect, he trembled for it, adding that 
amongst the methodists, protestants, quakers, and every 
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Society he knew of, there were some sincerely religious 

People, and there were also many who were slaves to 

e fashions of the world, and who cringed to the great. 

On the 16th of First-month, the dear sufferer peace- 

Ny expired, his brother and friends standing round 

‘As bed ; and the remains lay as in a placid sleep. 

I entered James White’s house a few minutes after 
this event had taken place. Many of the boys stood 
Silently at the foot of the stairs which led to the apart- 
Mnent of death; some stood in groups, others sat in the 
‘~vindows, and a solemnity was spread over all, the more 
Striking as contrasted with the gay spirits and active 
Xmovements which were wont to enliven this house : 
tenderness and respect were mingled with their sorrow. 
“They were not summoned to school that afternoun, 
but I believe there was not a quieter house in Ballitore- 
~Joseph Williams had taken them, by two ata time, 
into the room where their late friend and instructor 
lay, just after his spirit departed. 

William Robinson was interred in our graveyard 
by his brothers desire ; the schoolboys and many of 
the inhabitants accompanying the remains in solemn 
silence. 

One of the pupils now at the school was Thomas 
Fisher, a lad whose acquisitions were as remarkable as 
his modesty. For some time he printed with his pen a 
monthly collection of essays, called the “Juvenile 
Magazine,” for the reading of which one penny was 
charged, except to the schoolboys, who paid a half- 
penny ; this money was applied to the education of poor 
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children at the Lancasterian School, ‘His father was ec 
much pleased with this ingenious benevolence, that he 
got the magazine printed in Limerick, the profita of ite 
sale being applied as above. 

An account of the distribution of premiums for neat 
cottages awarded to some of our labourers was sent to 
the “Farmer's Journal,” and procured us thia autumn 
an agresable surprise, One evening s young man and 
woman came tu the post-office window, and inquired for 
a letter for Mr. Edgeworth ; the name gave us a atart, 
but we supposed there were other familics of that name. 
A negative answer was returned; they smiled at each 
other, and the gentleman expressed a wish to see the 
cottage of “Rose.” Jt had been mentioned, in the 
account of the premiums, that the character of Rose in 
‘Cottage Dialogues” was drawn from Winifred Doyle. 
They were invited in, and proved to be Charles Sneyd 
Edgeworth, son to Richard Lovell Edgeworth and bro- 
ther to Maria, with his wife. Next morning they 
visited Winifred Doyle, calling also at John Kelly’s, 
Mary Casey's, and Fanny Lyons’, who had also received 
prizes. They were pleased with all, but especially 
with Winny, whom they complimented with benevolent 
politeness, received by the worthy matron with grace- 
ful unembarrassed modesty. They also visited the Lan- 
casterian School, which met their approbation. 

Betty Curran was one of the successful candidates 
fora premium. She is daughter to Darby and Nancy 
Lennon, and has long been remarkable for the indus- 
try and ingenuity, which support her aged and infirm 
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Parents. She married Thomas Curran, a mason, who 
Was exceedingly kind to her parents and affectionate 
to her. He made their little dwelling more comfort- 
ble, and parents and daughter united in rejoicing at 
their lot. One day, while repairing a lime-kiln, he was 
aught in rain ; the ladder had been removed and no 
©ne was within hearing to relieve him ; he was drenched 
‘with wet, and chilled with cold, and the consequence 
~was a slow fever. The exertions of his wife and her 
zanxiety on his account brought on the premature birth 
of two daughters. Her husband, who rose from his 
sick-bed to leave it for her accommodation, and endea- 
~voured to work to provide for her, was soon obliged to 
submit to the increasing disease, and his father, from 
the county of Wicklow, came to take him home till he 
should recruit his health. One of the infants died, but 
the care of the other and her own weakness prevented 
his wife from accompanying him, save a short way, 
when they parted weeping, and he promised, if he 
found himself better, that she should soon hear from 
him. She did not hear so soon as she wished, and all 
her apprehensions were verified when his brother came 
with a horse for her. Her last baby was now dead, 
and she set out immediately. She found her beloved 
husband lying in the grasp of death; he knew her, 
welcomed her, and died in her arms. She staid till the 
dear remains were laid in earth, and then returned to 
her lonely home and her parents, who, sinking under 
their own grief, could do but little to comfort her. 
She brooded over her loss in sad silence ; her looks 
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had something of despair, and she has since told me 
that under Providence she believed she owed the pre 
servation of hor reason to the kind visite and consoling 
counsel of my sister Sally. It was long before I saw 
her smile; but she did smile when I gave her twenty 
shillings, sent by Margaret Bonham, and said, * Now 
I can buy a pig.” The pig was bought, if throve, her 
attention was occupied, and gradually she entered upon 
more active employments. Grief had impaired her 
sight, and unfitted her for the use of her needle. 

On the asat of Third-month, 1815, our ancient 
friend, Deborah Wilson, died at her house in Carlow. 
She had been declining for a considerable time, and 
kept her bed three months. She was thirty-two years 
a widow, and exerted herself with great assiduity for 
the support and education of her nine children. Sho 
was guarded in her words and actions, and it has heen 
testified that an unbecoming word was never known to 
escape her lips. Her exertions for the comfort of her 
family wera successful. She had two daughters living 
with her and keeping a shop. She was a pattern of 
good housewiferyy neat and frugal, generous, hospitable, 
“and charitable. The divisions in our Society gave her 
mitch concern, and she bore her testimony against them. 
She died at the age of seventy-five, much regretted. 
Hor remains were brought hither for interment. 

The rumours of war had again disturbed our tran- 
quillity. The restless ambition of Buonaparte had 
brought its own punishment upon the memorable field 
of Waterloo, which needs no such pen as mine, Its 
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txffectz are thus sketched by my friend, writing from 
Zuomdon : “We are hora in the midst of the teare and 
tthe triumphs of 9 dear-bought victory.” Peace was 
westored again, but this blessing was not hailed by all 
‘with thankful hearts, One of the many evils of war 
‘eras the sudden increase of the farmer's wealth, owing 
to the increased price of provisions, and his consequent 
indulgence in unaccustomed luxuries. These congum- 
2d his wealth, the source of which was now greatly 
Reasened ; he dismissed many of his labourers; they 
ined unemployed amid the abundance of’ the harveef, 
wand looked round in vain for assistance. Many who 
“were once rich were so ne longer; bankruptcies took 
aplaee to an alarming extent, and all ranks agreed in 
feeling and lamenting the pressure of the times. Yet, 
eompared with those countries which lay bleeding 
under the hand of war, we had little cause to complain 
of our lot. 

Joshua Harvey left Ballitore to pursue his studies 
in Dublin, where he had opportunity of attending 
medical lectures. He left us as if to attend the Dub- 
lin mesting, and to return; thereby *paring ourselves 
and him the pain of a formal farewell, for a sincere 
tegard subsisted between him and us. 

Betsy Shackleton was hastened home fom Dublin, 
on account of her sister Margaret’s increased illness. 
She recovered from this attack, but was for a long 
time confined to her bed, and she was afterwards able 
to take exercise on the jaunting-car, aud on horseback 
every day when her health and the weather permitted. 
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For four years her continued indisposition had crushed 
the opening hopes of youth, and cut off this dear young 
creature from the active oocupstions suited to her age 
and cheerful temper; but she extracted enjoyment from 
what was attainable Poescesing a classical taste, and 
having a jadicious inztractor in her affectionate father, 
she made considerable proficiency in the Latin lan- 
guage. She often chose this reading in preference to 
English authors, in order that her thoughts might be 
more taken from her pain by the attention which a 
foreign language required. Her friends, old and young, 
loved her society and her sweet, sensible conversation, 
often mingled with wit and humour, and we sometimes 
flattered ourselves that she might ba restored to health. 

Meantime my brother and sister had another cause 
of anxiety hanging like a eloud over their beautiful 
abode, of which their quondam tenant, Peter Delany, 
threatened to deprive them. This unjust and litigious 
man, taking advantage of the unsettled time soon after 
the rebellion—during which he had been ejected for 
non-payment of rent—had made several attempts to 
substantiate a claim on the mill; and though he had 
been twice defeated at law, yet on his becoming a 
bankrupt he prevailed upon his assignees to file a bill 
in chancery against my brother. As he waa provided 
with false witnesses, there were great apprehengions 
lest he should prevail. My brother and atater bore 
thia state of suspense with preat equanimity, and their 
daughters cheerfully formed plans for future humble 
life, The whole village was interested, and waited the 
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went in amcious expectation, They saw with mdignsa 
‘icon Peter Delany wandering like an evil spirit about 
ths litle Eden, now gay with the bloom of summer, 
Sand marking it for his own. 

- A‘ length the cause came on, and my brother went 
te Dublin. Peter Delany’s miller, on whose evidences 
Tae ehiefly depended, swore so strongly to every thing 
tthat he fairly outawore himself, and thus discovered 
‘Khe basences of the tranaaction to the Chancellor, Lord 
Manners, who expressed his indignation in open court, 
sand gave justice her dus. A letter from my brother's 
mittorney, received next morning, 24th of Sixth-month, 
sonveyed to my husband the glad tidings. Long did 
‘the pleasant sound vibrate in my ears with which he 
‘troke my morning’: slesp, as he shouted, “ Glorious 
news! Delany ia completely defeated 1” 

The news spread like wild-fire. Old James Kealy— 
forty years employed in the mill, whoever held it—be- 
ing looked in, could not impart his feeling as he wished ; 
therefore opening a window and thrusting out his arms 
he shouted to the passers-by with joyous solemnity, 
“Glory be to God! The master has, gained!” Judy 
Coffea, the old female sexton, danced for joy, and a 
bonfire expressed the general rejoicing. 

Ballitore was now cheerful, and nearly sixty boarders 
filed James White's schoo]. But an alloy came to our 
enjoyments, and the visitation of illness again spread 
alarm, The parente of the schoolboys were immedi- 
ately apprized of thia, and many were removed from 
school ; those who remained lodging in the village. 
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My brother-in-law, Samuel Grobb of Clonmel, after 
threa years’ lingering illness, was now rapidly declining, 
and died on the oth of Eighth-month. His last words 
were, “ My spirit is going where the wicked cesse from 
troubling and where the weary are at rest.” Most of 
his children wero with him, and his sona, with affec- 
tionate tenderness, performed every offics in their power 
for one of the best and most beloved of fathers. 

My dear sister, nearly forty years his companion, 
wag much shaken by this stroke, but her mind, resting 
on the Rock of ages, Knew where to seek consolation. 
My dear brother Grubb was remarkable for hia disin- 
terested friendship. He counselled his friends in their 
business—-and well qualified he was to do so—with as 
inuch earnestness and anxiety as if it was himself who 
was to profit by the means he pointed out. He left his 
family in very comfortable circumstances, most sincerely 
regretted by them, and by his neighbours and friends, 
He had beheld the slow but certain approach of death 
with calmness and resignation, humbly trusting in the 
mercy of his Redeemer, not in his own mente. He 
settled his outward affairs wisely, and gave ordera con- 
cerning his funeral in such a manner as to avoid hurry 
and bustle in conveying the coffin into the graveyard, 
He was buried at Clonmel, and there was 4 very, ae 
and solemn funeral. 
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the 22nd day of the Sixth-month this year, the 

first stone of George Shackleton’s house at Griese- 
mount was laid by his little niece Hannah White. Her 
father had written a date, &c. in Latin, which he wrapped 
in lead and put into a bottle, with coins of the present 
date, sealing it with the seal of Ballitore post-oftice. 
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This was placed under the foundston-stome. When 
this bottle shall be opened, where shall we be who 
stood round to witness this pleasant ceremony? Our 
placea shall know us no more ! 

About this time died our old neighbour Ralty Ken- 
nedy, who, according to her own request, wae interred 
in our graveyard. Thither were her remains comveyed 
enclosed in a grand coffin, in a stately hearse, tem car- 
rieges following, with mourners wearing scarfs and hat. 
bands—a perade ill-suited to the simple spot where abe 
desired to be Jaid. She bequeathed £20 to the poor of 
Ballitore, which was expended on great-couts and cloaks 
for aged and infirm persons. 

The truism that the scythe of death mows down im- 
partially was sadly verified, when Eliza, daughter of 
our neighbour Richard Grattan, after undergoing much 
anxicty and fatigue in attending the younger part of 
the family in that fever which afflicted Ballitore this 
autumn, sank under it herself after nearly two weeks 
of a hopeless stuggle. She died on the 20th of Tenth- 
month, sincerely regretted even by those who were only 
connected by the ties of neighbourhood. Most of the 
respectable inhabitante of the village attended her re- 
mains to Timolin, where they were laid. Abundance 
of tears were shed on this occasion, especially by tha 
young maidens, cotemporaries of this lovely girl, whose 
age was about twenty-two. 

The Ballybamney premiums for the best-kept house 
and yvarden were adjudged as usual this autamn, and 
we beheld with satisfaction the increasing beauty of the 
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Wigs At the beck of the achoolmaster’s house was 
sshoot of woodbine, this year’e growth, fifteen feet in 


Oar village blacksmith died lately. His industrious 
‘widow. continues the business with the aid of a journey- 
ben: but, prudent as well as industrious, she considered 
the danger of slanderous tongues, and therefore gave 
her deaghter—a git] of sixteen—to her assistant, with 
board and lodging for a year as a dowry | 

About siz miles from Ballitore stands the Castle of 
Kilkos, belonging to the Fitegorald family. It is 
nblg pile, and in good preservation. If the windows 
mi chimney-piecs in the principal room were not so 
Rodan, and the massy bulustradea of the great stairs 
had bean left the original colour of oak, and not dis- 
@tsed with white paint, it would have an effect more 
‘propriate to the dignity of the building, There are 
4 eeat number of rooms: in the lange one before men- 
timed are two tablets, one bears the figure of an eagle, 
mother a baboon, with this inscription ;—‘ Siplvrret, 
Crom-a-too, 1573.’ The ancient kitchen, with its seven 
vena, ia in the lower part of the building, from which 
the ascent to the chief rvoms is by stairs of solid oak. 
The entrance into this part ia by a great duor, studded 
vith huge iron nails, and here are dark and dreary 
ipariments, the whole revalling the idea of the feudal 
times. i 

On the ret of the Third-month this year Betsy 
Shackleton left the achool-house, where she bpd resided 
ie five years, the increase of her sister Margaret's india- 
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position now requiring her presence at the Mill-houss. 
Her departure caused sincere regret, and Hannah White's 
young heart began to experience sorrow, for this was a 
painful separation. But already exerting her powers of 
mind, which promised that admirable anion of forti- 
tude, feeling, and judgment once so conspicuous in her 
precious mother, she soon became reconciled, and spent 
most of her forenoons at the Mill, receiving her aunt's 
instructions; forfrom the dawn of intellect she had been. 
her preceptress. 

This year James White attended the London yearly 
meeting. The evening before he left his ‘boys, he spoke 
to them in such 4 manner, showed such reliance on 
their honour, and bade them so affectionately farewell, 
that their conduct was sensibly influenced during his 
ubsence from them. 

We had a visit of a few days from our dear friend 
Joshna Harvey, who this year went to Edinburgh to 
study physic. Our Jacob Harvey accompanied his 
cousins, Abraham and Mary Bell, to New York, where 
he is likely to spend some years, Affectionate and 
communicative as be is, his letters, frequent and fnuil, 
affurd imuch entertainment and delight to his friends. 

Our dear, venerable cousin, Deborah Christy, died 
this year at the age of eighty-one. She was an excel- 
lent woman. She had chosen the good part early in 
life, and it was not taken from her. Left a widow m 
her youth, she devoted herself to her children, and 
found some consolation for the loss of their father in 
the affection and virtues of these beloved ones. Three 
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tf these. she Jost by death when they had pretty mavh 
P02 np; but, borne above her sorrows by that which 
tia alone support under auch privations, she recovered 
fhenstive ¢alm cheerfulness of her temper, and made 
trary ona, but particularly young persona, happy about 
Aramour was for some time afloat that on the 18th 

of Beventh-month this year the world should be burned, 
tod several were terrified at the prediction. On that 
day our little world of Ballitore was suffering from an 
Opposite cause, for we were driven to our upper apart- 
tents by a flood. This summer was wet and cold to a 
degrea scarcely equalled by ihat of 1782. We could 
teldom let out our parlour fires; the fruits had not their 
wual flavour; the turf could not be manufactured in 
the bog; the corn ripened slowly, and when the time 
ef reaping drow on, it had grown in the ear, and the 
sppearance of vegetation from the uncut grain was 
indeed alarming. The priest not only permitted but 
teoommended his flock to work in the fields on the 
first day of the week after service, in order to save 
thecorn ; and they did eo for four First-days successively. 
The harvest was generally got in, thongh with great 
difficulty, because of the frequent rains and uncertain 
gamahine. Those who cut their wheat early had a 
pretty good, though a scanty crop; the rest wus almost 
aniversally malty. In this season of dismay our pa- 
tient peasantry forbore to murmur, “It is the will of 
God,” they said, and worked on with pensive counte- 
nances, Their hope rested upon their staple diet, the 
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potato crop. The oats, though lees mjured than the 
wheat, pertook of the influence of the season, and omch 
of that crop was malty also. - 

On the roth of Eighth-month our beloved Maryart 
Shackleton exchanged her suffering state, [ trust, for 
entrance into that city the inhabitants whereof shall 
not say, “I am sick.” Her funeral, in the fme summer 
afternoon, moving along the Mill-field, attended by her 
parents, brothers, sisters, relatives, frienda, and neigh- 
bours, and especially by many young women, was a 
most interesting sight. Her memory is sweet, and will 
be cherished with tender regret while we remain in that 
world which she has quitted in her twenty-third year. 
The following reflections written by her were found 
after her decease: 

“It is nearly five years since I could say I was vary 
“well For my unpleasant feelings and the fretful, un- 
“ kind manner which I have often shown since my com- 
“ plaints began, I can only hope for pardon in the mercy 
“of Him who alone knows the heart. sees its tampta- 
“tions, sees its endeavours, marks the slightest inclina- 
“tion to right, and in His infinite goodness makea 
“allowances for its weakness. What confidence should 
“be placed in such an omniscient Being! Lf He allows 
“ our sufferings to be violent, or of long continuance, 
“ Fle will enable us to bear them, if we put our trust in 
“Him. But alas, it is the want of this confidenos, this 
“faith, which produces fretfulness and a desire to be 
“ (lifferent from what we are. 

“Oh! if I could but think with thankfulness of the 
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me Tiimy alleviations there are to my sufferings which 
“ many people have not! But, instead of that, I am too 
** ‘gach given to complain, May I be more patient. 
“* May J, at least, try to bs ao! 
“agth of Third-month, 13813." 


a 
My dear and hononred friend, Melesina Trench, lost 
Shee only.danghter st the engaging age of four years and 
‘Byes. months ; she was a most beautiful and amiable 
ghild.. My friend’s personal trials did not cause her to 
Talax in her consideration for others. She applied the 
profite of the sale of her beautiful poems of “ Ellen” 
and Campaspe” to acts of benevolence, by assisting 
tke ¢haritable friends in England; and our poor peo- 
ple alao partook of her bounty. 

The soth of Eleventh-month—the potato-digging 
not being yet begun by reason of the late harvest—way 
a day.of dismay, for there was a hard frost, with every 
Appearance of continuance, Sadness and alarm sat on 
many a brow, and famine seemed inevitable. Next 
day frost and fear had disappeared, and it was even 
éekmowledged as a blesaing from His hand whe directs 
fhe course of the seasons, that thia spur to exertion was 
given. No time.was now: lost. A fine, plentiful har- 
veat of potatoes succeeded, and the dread of famine 
waa Texnoved, 

This proved to be a mild winter. In the latter end 
of the Eleventh-month the gooseberry-trees were bud- 
ding, and the cuckoo was heard by one of our neigh- 
bears. We heard that this extraordinary circumstance 
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was remarked in other places aleo during the winter of 
this year. 

T was greatly delighted at receiving a letter from the 
poet Crabbe, I had long wished to know whether his 
characters were drawn from real persona, and I wrote to 
him on that subject. As I knew not his reatdence, I 
had sent my letter to Melesina Trench to forward. It 
reached the bard safely, and obtained for me a most 
fnendly reply, which caused a sensation throughout 
Ballitore. I was right in my conjecture that troth 
guided the pen of this admirable moral poet. 

George Downes, a friend of Richard Shackleton, has 
occasionally paid short visits to Ballitore, pleasing us 
more and more at every visit. This young man having 
strong literary tastes, pined and languished behind a 
woollen draper’s counter, At length he was liberated, 
fitted himself for college, and is now eminent in litera- 
ture, modest and unaffected in his manners, and has 
lately marred an agreeable young woman, a native of 
Germany. 

Hannah Field and Elizabeth Barker, Friends from 
America, visiting this meeting in the course of their 
religivus services, were detained at the house of Betay 
Barrington fully twelve days by Hannah Field’s indis- 
position. ‘Their Ixnbours in publie and in private, but 
most of all their aweet example of universal love, have, 
I hope, been blessings to many. 

A. letter was received by the committee for conduct- 
ing our Lancasterian school, signed by some of the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants, requesting that the mas- 
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‘ser might be permitted to teach the children of that 

>ersunsion their catechism in the school-room after 

@achool houre. To grant this request appeared to the 

“<Sommittee an innovation on the prescribed rules,. and 

Mat was firmly though civilly refused. Upon this, many 

~who had never joined in our subscriptions made liberal 
contributions towards another school They fitted up a 
‘house at Thoran for the boys, and built one for the 
gis, engaging Owen Finn, who had been educated 
mm our school, as muster. The new echool was pre- 
sently filled, not by taking in those who were not 
theady receiving inatruction, but by emptying our 
sthool ; the priest being active in the cause. Yat 
cura ia still’supported, and we hope will continue tu 
stand. 


On the 23rd of Second-month, about two o’clock in 
the morning, old Michael Neville, who was watching, 
With hie dog, the loaded dray of his son, a carrier just 
come from Dublin, discovered by the growl] of the doy 
thet some one was near, and saw men concealing them- 
ealves behind a wall He called to them, and threat- 
ened them with his pitchfork ; they withdrew and fired. 
The shot giving the alarm, Edward Kelly called out 
“Robbers |” from his window; others repeated the cry, 
sad esvoral sallied ont; but the ruffians departed, hav- 
ing fired unother shot, and burst in one of Abby Wid- 
dows’ parlour windowa. Some of the neighbours staid 
‘pall the next aight, and the following day resolutions 
were entered into to establish a nightly patrol of re- 
epsctable inhabitants, some of whom were made special 
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constables. When Lord Norbury and Baron George 
were on circuit, they were waited on by some members 
of this patriotic band, who were received by the great 
men very kindly. Lord Norbury said that if their 
example were followed, the value of such combinations 
would be very great; adding, that “while they stood 
by each other they would be invulnerable.” He went 
to look at George Shackleton’s new house, of which 
he expressed his approbation; frequently turning to 
view Ballitore, which indeed from that point is a most 
attractive object, he said he had long known “that un- 
rivailed valley,” and that it had maintained ita comforts 
aml respectability in a ramarkable manner. 

Joseph Humphreys introduced to us his friend Dr. 
Charles Edward Herbert Orpen, a native of Cork, 
whose indefatigable labours have established in Dublin 
a school for the deaf and dumb, to whose instruction 
he devotes himself. He is a well-looking young man, 
engaging in countenance and modest in manners, con- 
cealing rather than exhibiting the strength of his ander- 
standing and the play of his wit. 

Qur neighbour, Maurice Farmer, concluded on join- 
ing the patrict army in South America, and bade fare- 
well to his beloved Ballitore—kneeling down and kiss- 
ing the earth three timos before he stepped into the 
coach which whirled him away to Dublin. 

One day I was called upon by a gentlewoman whose 
countenance and manner bespoke her to be an old 
acquaintance, though I did not immediately recognise 
her; she told me that she was Maria Lennon, the 
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~swidow of Surgean Lennon, who once rented the Mill- 
Tknowas. It was nearly thirty years since I had seen her, 
Chen a graceful young woman, She related to. me some 
«of her adventures since she left Ballitore. They lived 
or eome time at Kilkenny, till her husband got the 
aituation of stirgeon to a regiment. They were after- 
—wards statianed at Guernsey, and from thence went to 
Montreal in Canada. They had one daughter before 
they left Eorope, and two were born in America. She 
deacribes the country as pleasant, the cold weather 
being alleviated by warm houses and s clear sky. The 
heat of the summer, however, is in proportion to the 
intense frost in winter; and one day that her husband 
had been much exposed to the sun, he complained of 
being unusually affected. His wife got the medical 
men of the placa to visit him, but they made light of 
her feare, and he did so himself, desiring to be left 
alone, and saying he expected to be well in the morn. 
ing, In the morning he was dead, having, no doubt, 
bean killed by a sun-stroke. 

His family, now deprived of his pay, were left in a 
ttrange country in great distress, but the compassion 
and generosity of the officers afforded them the means 
of support, most of which the widow applied to dis- 
tharge debte contracted by her husband, whose beloved 
remains she would not leave in a foreign land with an 
aspereion on his memory. Then with her three chil- 
dren—two of them very young—-she embarked for 
Europe. Her eldest girl, about twelve years old, 
staizted her mother materially on the voyage, perform- 
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ing offices less suited to her tender age than to her 
ardent and affectionate mind, which was ripe beyond 
her years. Arrived in London, Maria Lennon presented 
a petition, and obtained a pension for herself and chil- 
dren. Returning to her native country, she opened a 
achool in Athy ; from whence removing to Dublin, she 
received & stall number of boarders, at one hnndred 
pounds per annum each, herself paying masters. Here 
Henry Flood, who came to Ballitore school in 1778, saw 
her eldest daughter, about fifteen years of age, and was 
struck with her uncommon beauty. Two years after- 
wards he again saw her, immproved in stature and love- 
liness, and advised her mother to take her to England, 
as no match in this country was worthy of her, How- 
ever, he changed his opinion, and proposed for her 
himself. His proposal was accepted, when the young 
woman and her mother had ascertained that his family 
approved of his choice, for his rank and fortune were 
far beyond her expectations. Soon after his marriage, 
hy the death of an elder brother, Henry came into 
possession of £25,000, and of the family estate, worth 
£5,000 per annum, 

Chance introduced us this year to the knowledge of 
a light shining in a dark place—Jane Darley, for twenty 
years a prisoner in the Four Courts a Her 
cousin, Moses Darley, came to Ballitore schtel in 1764. 
At ten years old Jane lost her mother, who was an 
heiress, Her father had a family by « former marriage, 
but she was the only child of the second. When she 
was seventeen her father died. She mostly spent her 
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Guomers with her brother, the collector of Newry, at 

Arends Vale, near Rostrevor. She was taught music 

d dancing, but her education was in more material 

pects greatly neglected. Sho was sensible of thi, 

“Mad improved her handwriting by copying any well 

iHten noted that she received, with as much care and 

““macidity aa she would imitate a drawing; and taught 

Morerelf to spell correctly by the diligent study of 

~Wohnson’s Dictionary. These acquisitions were after- 
““wrards of the greatest use to herself and to others, 

When Jane Darley came into possession of her pro- 

~perty, she gave way to the liberality of her disposition, 

“Pelisving that her generosity was consistent with pru- 

dence. She rebuilt and engaged to let some houses, 

for which she was to receive fines; but before the con- 

tract was finished, the person employed to huild them 

went te the Isle of Man, taking with him the keys of 

the houses. To recover these she was obliged to resort 

to law, but ere the case was decided she lost her houses 

by ejectment, and was in consequence thrown into 

prison, Her debts have long since bean discharged, 

and. ahe might now regain her liberty, but she has 

waited in the hope that some situation may he provided 

for her, in which to pass her latter days more comfort- 

9 Sify Youn fag Provont limited means would admit of. 

‘Bite ie desi to be matron to one of the public insti- 

fations; for her independent mind would disdain a 

(jineoure. Her humanity end generosity occasionally 

| ‘ican beyond her prison-house ; within its bounds she 

if ry iy se The exertions she made in her youth 
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to acquire the free use of her pen have been an inex- 
pressible advantage to her forlorn companions; Her 
merit is known to the Irish govarnnient, end her &ppii- 
eations seldom fail of succeas, ‘For herself she axis no 
favour—for her follow-prisonera many, and they owe 
most of the alleviations of their situation te her repre- 
sentations on their behalf. . Most of her time, oven 
what should be allotted to sleep, is employed in writ- 
ing letters to serve one or another. She is not dis- 
couraged from continuing these good offices by the 
base ingratitude which she has in ‘several instances met 
with. Her disinterested benevolence depends net on 
her fellow-creatures for reward, yet ahe ‘is beloved, ad: 
mired, and revered; her advice is sought for; her deci- 
sions respected. 

She has a little apartment fo herself, which she 
keeps with great neatness; creeping floweriig plants 
entwine the bara of her prison windows; and the walls 
are ornamented with her own drewings, ‘She also in: 
dulges a poetic talent, and her mind seeme to, hav 
tisen by suceessful efforts against the enbjugation) of 
misfortune, through the assistance of Him who eawthe 
sincerity of her heart, endued her with patiehde -and 
fortitude, and made her an instrament of good -t0 the 

¢ forlorn captive. In a letter to me she \ Tarts seabed 

“ retirement, injurioua to the gracesy: - Corba 

affect on our virtues, and to turn our manfortemsi $0 

 qur advantage is the truest philosophy. ’ That--I heave 
‘dono eo is surely doubly fortunate to ine, aa’ it hay @ 

“ indeed illumined the walls of my prisch; perhaps in,og 

ze : 
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“* other situation would I have acted eo much to my 
* eredit and satisfaction, for the sunshiny path of life is 
“ not the one in which we gather most of our virtues. ” 
This worthy woman, now advancing to her seventieth 
Year, is commonly known as the Queen of the Mar- 
shalssa, Sir Charles Morgan, the physician of the 
Prigon,-and 4 trian of gentleness and humanity, is the 
hneband of our literary countrywoman, Lady Morgan, 
formeriy- Sidney Owenron. 

On the 20th of Sixth-month, died in his forty-fourth 
Year my friend William P. Le Fanu, to the inexpres- 
Sible grief of his family and friends, He appeared to 
be worn out with his exertions in devising means of 
Pelief for the poor in this season of great distress. His 
wn bodily anfferings he concealed till medical aid was 
f little avail’; but two weeks before his death he was 
“shliged to acknowledge and yield to the pressure of 
®xickness, and even then his friends at a distance de- 
«“acived themselves with strong hopes of his being re- 
extozed to them ; cherishing this illusion till the account 
ef his death plunged us into grief. It is hard to attain 
to a state of resignation for the loss of so invaluable a 

On the night of the 23rd of Sixth-month, after a 

weary hot day, we had an extraordinary appearance of 
lightning; the sky seeming to open, and to be entirely 
illumined to the eastward. One of my daughters said 
it waa like heaven opening to admit a pure spirit— 
we had the day before heard of William Le Fann’s 
death. While we surveyed this glorious show from the 
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bridge, our ears were regaled with the rare song of 4 
sweet bird which we called the Irish nightingale, The 
balmy air added to the combination of delights, but 
our hearts were too heavy to enjoy them. 

What deaths we auffer ere we die ! 

The impression lately made by the death of dear 
Dr. Bell, my cotemporary, my echool-fellow, and sin- 
cere friend, betoved and regretted by all who knew him, 
was renewed by the wound now inflicted, and thus sor- 
row is added to sorrow. 

The rector of Narraghmore built a very handsome 
new glebe-house, and left the old one, which, however, 
remained for a good while standing. When I now saw 
it in a state of ruin, and being taken down, the pleasant 
hours which my dear father and the worthy Richard 
Beauchamp, the former rector, had spent there together, 
interchanging their liberal and inatructive sentiments, 
rose to my recollection, and brought the cherished idea 
of him whose loss his family cannot cease to feel, and 
of that benevolent pair who were so beloved by all 
ranka around them. Tha name of Julia was once not 
unfrequent among the Narraghmore peasantry, who 
ventured to honour a child by the name of the general 
benefactresa, assured that she would not bs offended by 
the liberty. Of later times the descendants of the 
Julias, partly from modesty, partly from ignorance, 
have sunk into Judys. 

We must not repine at the loss of the old house 
and of the inhabitants who gave it value; for the new 
house contains a worthy family, whose exertions for 
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SBxe relief of the poor, in the seasons of distress, have 

xa. ade a deep impression on the hearts of the many who 

‘Wwers relisved by or who witnessed their unwearied 
andness. 

The scarcity of firing, occasioned by the difficulty of 
*Reaving turf last rainy season, caused such depredations 
“Re Mhat coveral were obliged to cut down their hedges 
iczm their own defence, to prevent their being entirely 
a poiled. 

Our inoffensive neighbour, James M‘Connochy, had 
apent several years in Ballitore, boarding at John 
—MWermer’s, walking abroad every fine day when health 
“permitted, and paying morning visits, sometimes to 

one neighbour, and sometimes to another; cautious of 
interrupting family business, yet evidently expecting 
that attention that was indeed due to his courtesy. 
He hed much of the courtesy of the old school, and 
also what was better, a kind heart and a tongue unpol- 
luted by slander or detraction. His income was regu- 
lated by prudence and punctuality, and besides sub- 
scribing handsomely to our charitable funds, he gave 
much almsin secret. On the i5th of Eighth-month 
he ‘walked throngh our fair, as well in health as for 
some time. He hed long been infirm, and a longer 
indisposition than usual last winter had shaken him 
much, When he returned from the fair he was taken 
ill, and died next evening abont ten o'clock, aged 
seventy-six, sincerely regretted by his neighbours, He 
had buried his wife and six children, and know not 
of having o single relation in the world. He was 
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interred on the 18th, in our plain way, in our little 
enclosure, according to his own desire. 

His friend Thomas Johnson did not long survive 
James M‘Connochy, whose funeral he had attended, 
and of whose will he was one of the executors, After 
his return to London, sitting alone one evening with 
his wife, he entered into many particulars respecting 
his affairs, advising her as to her fature place of reai- 
dence, should she be left a widow. Her tender spirit 
shrunk from this idea; he told her she need not be 
alarmed, as such advice might be necessary for her 
guidance. Not long after this conversation, after retir- 
ing to rest in usual health, he was awakened in the 
dead of the night by sudden illness; and before the 
doctor could arrive, he Jaid his head on his wife's bosom, 
and, uttering an affectionate exclamation, expired. The 
widow was overwhelmed with distress, and had not the 
relief of tears, but vanted her anguish in shneke of dis- 
traction; when a voice, intelligible to her mental ear, 
conveyed the awful command, “Be sti, and knew 
that I em Ged,” and a light seemed to shine around 
her. Then her heart was comforted, and strengthened 
to bear with pious calanness this unexpected atroke,: 

A letter from Juliet Smith announced the death of 
her lovely daughter, Kitty Allan, who left five children 
with a disconsolate husband, She died the 14th of the 
Fifth-month, at Turin, where her remains were refusgi, 
interment in the burying-ground; thay were ‘taken 4 
Perignol, and laid among the original Waldetista—« 
community of about 20,cco protestants remaining in. 
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that quarter. Juliet adds, “During her stay at Nice she 
“received the most kind attentions from some of the 
“Barclays and Gurneys, members of your Society. I 
“have always found that from such it only required to 
“need kindness to receive it.” Juliet Smith lost her 
accomplished and excellent daughter Elizabeth in 1806. 

On the 21st of Tenth-month, 1817, died Maurice 
Farmer, who had left Ballitore to embark for South 
America. "When taking leave of some of his London 
acquaintances, they wanted to detain him longer than he 
chose ; and he, to alarm them into compliance with his 
wish, got on the window-stool, threatening to leap out. 
He lost his balance, fell from a great height, and was 
taken up and carried to the hospital which his brother 
Frederick attended. Frederick was summoned to a 
patient, and was grievously surprised and shocked to 
behold his unfortunate brother, his head, leg, and arm 
fractured, and in a state of delirium, from which he 
recovered before he died. 

Early in Eleventh-month we welcomed back one of 
our daughters from a visit of several weeks in Dublin ; 
but our Joy was checked by the announcement of the 
tidings, “The Princess Charlotte and son are dead!” 
The account of her illness had reached us by that morn- 
ing’s post, and I had felt very anxious for her during 
theday. This unexpected termination of her life caused 
& revulsion in my feelings, which were all joyful when 
I saw my dear daughter; and I felt a kind of choking 
till relieved by tears. I had often pondered on the 
virtues of our promised future queen, and hoped much 
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from them—hopes now, alas, destroyed by her untimely 
death. 

We had enjoyed delightful autumnal weather, but a— 
cold summer had defeated the promise of spring, and_. 
prevented the corn from arriving at perfection before 
the wintry frosts checked its growth; so plenty had_ 
not resumed her smile; and now the scourge of famine 
aeemed followed by that of pestilence. The ravages 
which typhus-fever made in many parts of thia nation 
were alarming and distressing. Our neighbourhood 
was favoured to escape better than most, but it did 
appear here. Dr. Davis bled the patient, and had him 
washed in cold or tepid water, and I think he Jost not 
one to whom he was called in early in the complaint. 

On the r2th of Second-month, 18:8, James White 
and Mary Pike were married. This unien gained uni- 
versal approbation, aud was proposed and considered 
with humble reference to Divine direction. My bro- 
ther and sister walked into meeting before them, sat 
heside James, and signed his certificate as his parents— 
att interesting and affecting sight. At Betay Bar- 
rington’s a compsny of about thirty-four were assem- 
bled, and were ontertained with hospitality, ease, and 
elegance. 

Two days before the wedding, James Pim and Joseph 
Todhunter arrived post, express from Dublin, and pre- 
sented to their former master a very handsome letter 
from James Haughton, enclosing the following ad- 
dress :— 
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Dublin, sth of Second-montb, 1818. 


{icm Warez, 
Dear Master, 

This accompanies a small piece of plate, of which 
We request thy acceptance. Should it be received with feelings 
nreapondent to those with which it is offered, our wishes re- 
eeting it will ba fully gratified. Nor can we believe that this 
‘orn of our reapect and love will be unacceptable to thee, in 
Whogs we ever found the friend and preceptor united. We avail 
Cirselves of this opportunity to congratulate thee on thy approach- 
tg marriage, which we hope will be crowned by every enjoy- 
wGint and felicity that can be attained here, 


And subscribe ourselves, 
with grateful attachment, 
thy affectionate pupils, 

James Haverton Epwagp Maccire 
Joaupa TODHUNTER THomas Fisnrn 
Tromas H, Toprunrer Joun ToLERTON 
James Pru, jun. THomas GarcHELt 
Baxuzr ToLerron Hewrr Pre 
Tuomas H. Deaves Absent, algnud by proxy, 
Srerzen Wintanor Bicop Jogava HARVEY 
Guonczs Pru Wray T. Hanvsy 
Wiriraw Haverron Joaw Haventon. 


The names, beginning with “James Haughton,” first 
boarder, range according to their standing at school. 
The gift was a large silver tea-pot, on one side of which 
waa an engraving, designed by T. H. Todhunter, repre- 
venting a telescope, glohe, atlas, pen, closed books, 
and one volume open at the 47th problem of Euclid, 
with some mathematical instruments. The device was 
shout an inch and a half high, and the following in- 
scription waa engraved on the other side :— 
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PRESENTED TO 
JAMES WHITE, MASTER OF BALLITORE SCHOOL,. 
BY A FEW OF HI8 LATE PUPTLA, 
48 4 TOKEN OF THEIR AFFECTIONATE REMEMBER ANU, 
12TH OF SECOND-MONTH, 1818. 


To this were added a cream-ewer and sugar-bowl, into 
which William Todhunter, at present James White's 
pupil, dropped a pair of sugnr-bows. Some of his 
Limerick pupils, disappointed at not having been in- 
formed of their schoolfellows’ intention, sant, as their 
gift, & beautiful tea-equipage of white and gold china. 
There was such a round of social visiting on this happy 
occasion as we never remember before in Ballitore; and 
when that subsided, and things resumed their natural 
channel, their beloved master received visits from some 
of hig former pupils 

An adult school was established here on First-day 
evenings ; it was well attended, but some spelling-books 
having been sent from the Sunday-school Society, the 
extracts from Scripture gave offence to our Romish 
neighbours, and though an offer was made to lay the 
books aside, this condescension was not accepted: our 
school was prohibited, and another opened at Crooks- 
town; yet ours, though crushed, was not destroyed, 
and gradually rose and overtopped opposition. 

There came, on a visit to our neighbour Torrens, two 
fine young women of the name of Hart. They are 
an Irish family, but removed to England a few years 
ago. They have had great trouble. The father dislocated 
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his shoulder, and it is thought in reducing it received 
an infory which cansed his sudden death—while sitting 
et breakfast and apparently recovering from his hurt. 
His widow survived him about one year. Their bro- 
ther, who was et sas, came to comfort his three sisters, 
end hsving arranged their affaira returned to his ehip. 
While standing on deck, when the ship was being 
cleemed, a cannon rolled against him and killed him. 
Anne Hart, a boantifal young creature, and naturally 
as gay as beautiful, wes about to marry, when her lover 
wes summoned to Gibraltar to his sick father, and the 
marriage wae deferred till his retum. But he never 
tetumed. He died of the plagues there, bequeathing 
to Anne one-half his fortune. His brother paid her a 
Yiait, conceived an affection for her sister, obtained her 
hand, and they all live together in sweet union. 

Anna, the newly-married wife of William Forster, 
paid a religious visit to the meetings of Friends in 
Irland. She joined our Society by convincement. 
Her rank in life was high, and she associated with the 
great, A few years ago she visited Ireland on a very 
different occasion—to atiend the plays at Kilkenny. 
Her person and manners are graceful, She is sister 
to thet worthy successor of Howard, Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, and, like him, advocates the cause of the pri- 
soner, Anna Forster's companion was Priscilla Gurney, 
daughter to John Gurney of Norwich, and sister to 
Fiizabeth Fry—whose name is dear to humanity, and 
whoee efforts to reform the female pmsoners in Newgate 
have been attended with wonderful success, Priscilla 
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Gumey, though educated in our Society, bad also 
moved in high life, and her uncommon beauty made 
her most attractive. She waa one of those whose kind 
attentions were eo soothing to poor Kitty Allan at 
Nice, and she spoke very sweetly of thet amiable 
woman, for whom aud for her afflicted hushand she 
felt much interest. The dedication of these fine young 
women, Anna Forster and Priscilla Gurney,* who have 
resigned so much more of pleasures and honours of this 
world than moat have it in their power to do, afforda a 
striking example ; and the sweet serenity which eeams 
to overshadow them encourages others to follow these 
humble travellers in the path in which slone peace 
will be the companion of the way. 

We had now a summer whose warmth and beauty 
even exceeded 1798, and this was sccounted for by 
the breaking up of the ice at the North Pole, the 
accumulation of which was thought of later years to 
have affected our climate. Floating islands of ice have 
been met in the Atlantic; our friend, Jacob Harvey, 
was passed by two icebergs while on his voyage to New 
York, with his cousins Abraham end Mary Bell 


* The following linea were addreased on this occasion to 
Priscilla Gurney, by Mary Leadbeater :-— 


TO FEISCILLA GUENET, 


Did such « mind beam through « homely fact 
Beanty were not required to Jend & grace 

Did sach a face veil an unworthy wind, 

Onur partial eycs might be to errors blind. 
Sweet, ministering spirit! with delight ws s5e 
lnward and outward graces joined in thes. 
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ip the Fifth-month our sister Grabb paid a visit to 

hee kindred in Ballitore; her friend Jane Jacob was 
wh her; they were on their way to the north of 
irtland, where they visited the mectings of Friends. 
Qu-the g1at of that month my brother sew his four 
asters aurrounding his table once more! These were 
always pleasant mectings to us, but they ere at an end, 
ad we shall never meet again in this world | 

George Downes was of our party, and James Henry, 

a fine youth, an enthusiastic admirer of the character of 
Eiimbeth Smith ; he was delighted to see the spot she 
had onee inhabited. 

My dear brother, Abraham Shackleton, was favoured 
with uncommon health all his life: he was remarkably 
temperate end remarkably active. For about a year he 
had declined the use of tea, sugar, or any thing which 
@ppeared to be connected with war, as he conceived 
@ommerce to be. He mostly breakfasted and supped on 
otetocs and milk. We regretted the loas of his com- 

Ypany at the tea-table, and still more that he forbore 
from a refreshment which he was always accustomed to, 
sand which he liked; and alarm mingled with this feel- 
ang, lest he should be injured in his health by such a 
change of diet at his advanced period of life. The 
waluable life of Anthony Berezet was thought to have 
been shortened by his leaving off the use of animal food, 
But who shall presume to call in question the tender 
weruples of virtuous men? If they fall in this field, they 
lay down their lives in an honourable cause. My bro- 
ther now devoted his early mornings mostly to throw- 
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ing his thoughts on paper in the form of essays, which 
he wrote off at once, without previous copying or. cor- 
rection ; nor did the elegance and strength of his style 
seom to need any improvement. He was wont after 
breakfast to mount his little mare Griselda, and to 

come to our house with his essay of the morning in his 

pocket, which he read to us ; and often these pure and 

benevolent sentiments made our hearts and eyes over 

flow, while we wished that he was better understood by 

his best friends, sesing his generous, warm, and honest 

heart melting down more and more into that atat 

referred to by his favourite Horace when he asks, 


Dost thou become 
Milder and better with advancing age ! 


The delight of this summer weather seemed to afford 
a novel enjoyment, we were ao long unused to warm 
days and balmy nights, The heat of the summer cansed 
my dear brother to throw aside his flannel vest ; he 
soon felt the consequence of his improdence, and after 
afew hours put it on again ; but the mischief had been 
done, His lungs were attacked with an alarming inflam- 
mation, which, however, soon yielded to the means re- 
sorted to for his relief, and he was able te ride out 
among his congratulating friends, whose joy was alloyed 
hy perceiving the continued oppression of his breathing, 
Doctor Davis, to prevent water on the chest, which he 
was fearful might follow the inflammatory complaint, 
administered digitalis, which seemed to be af use ; amd, 


i. a 
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thongh my dear brother was evidently shaken, and his 
strength did not return as might be expected, hia pa- 
tience and calm cheerfulness deceived us, and perhaps 
himself, for on the 18th of Seventh-month he reckoned 
himeelf. fast recovering. But that day was succeeded 
by 4 night of great reetleesness and suffering, and he 
never afterwards came down ataira. During hia ill- 
ness he lay in his large, airy drawing-room, which opens 
by a saah door into the garden, which, I believe, he 
never more entered alive. How can I retrace the fol- 
lowing days, when hope and fear struggled for mastery ; 
when the tender ties of nature were rending our hearts; 
when, selfish that I was, I saw the deep anguish of the 
wife and children, and of my poor blind sister, who 
spent most of her days by his bedside, whilst I seemed 
to feel for no one but myself? We had always lived 
mesr er, and [ never remember an unkind word 
having passed between us. But I will now borrow the 
aid of his dear daughter Betsy, and transcribe from her 
secount of the last days of her beleved father the 
mournful yet consoling relation :— 


Seventh-month.—On the 17th my father wrote an essay 
on duelling. On the 18th he wrote to hia sister Grubb, 
and gave her a very good account of his health. He had 
been for many weeks alternately better and worse. He 
did not feel ili enough to keep his bed or his rcom, but he 
was not able to use his accustomed exertion without 
injury. He was patient, mild, and grateful for the most 
trivial attentions. One night, while in this uncertain 
atate, he was heard to moan, and, being asked the cause, 
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he said he was not ill, but that, fealing himeelf better, he 
was expressing his thankfulnesa to the Divine Being. 

On the 21st of Seventh-month he acemed much affected. 
Being asked the cause, he grew very red, and much agi- 
tated ; with difficulty, and sobbing, he said, “‘T have been 
“ thinking of thee all the morning, that thou hast chosen 
‘« Mary’a better part, which I hope will not be taken from 
“thee.” That evening he said, “I begin to feel the wea- 
“ riness of sicknesa.” When we went to bed that night, he 
desired me to bring up three volumes of “ Piety Pro- 
moted," that I might sometimes read to him. He con- 
trasted these memoira with the worthless productions 
which are frequently sent to Ballitore, alluding te some 
of the works of the modern poets whore fine talants are not 
consecrated, like Cowper's, to the best cause. Hae deaired 
me to read the notices of John Aukland, Thomas Camm, 
and William Dewsbury. The following night he desired 
me to read of several other Friends, and alao asked for the 
memorials of American Friends, several of which were 
read to him. He asked particularly for John Woolman, 
Anthony Benezet, aud William Hunt, 

On the 25th he waa very weak and ill, and was kept 
mostly in the dark, but in the evening be desired the wia- 
dows to be opened, saying he wanted to see the glory of 
nature. On the 26th some passages of Fenelon and Guion 
were read to him, to his satiafaction; he made some alight 
ubservation concerning their superstition, adding that it 
was no wonder. Several of the Psalms were read to him 
on the same day, which he appeared to feel much, and 
sumetimes his eyes were full of tears. 

On the 27th he was thought better. He observed that 
it was strange that he did not gain strength, seeing that 
the weather waa fine, and that we said he had alept. He 
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wes anewered that some people who were feverish were 
toe weak to move without help. He then said, “Oh! I 
“have no right to complain ; Providence haa been very 
“good tome.” His breathing growing worse, and weak- 
#emm increasing, he suffered much from weariness, and 
need to move from his bed to an easy chair or sofa, or 
snother bed ; yet he did not appear eensible that hia end 
Was very-near, but sometimes said that he expected soon 
to he better, On the 3cth, Botsy Barrington came to see 
him, and said she would have come before but heard he 
wan asheep, “Sleep!” said he,.with energy; “aleap is one 
ef the precious things belonging to health.” 

On the evening of the 31st he said to his wife that the 
lamp of life was almost out, When Doctor Davis called 
in, my father told him he thought he was fast approach- 
ing the period of his ancestora, The doctor acquiesced, 
and inquired if his mind was easy. He replied, “ Quite 
ao.” That night his expressions all showed that he knew 
his awful state. He desired to see his will, got up, sat in 
the easy chair, and desired a table and writing-desk to be 
prepared for him quickly, “for,” he added, “I am an ex- 
piring man.” He put on his spectacles, read over his 
‘will, and dictated some alterations, expressing himeelf at 
Yong intervala and with great difficulty, but with the 
utmost clearness, mentioning his desire that the harmony 
of his happy family might continue, and also dictating 
that he waa fully sensible of the infirmitiea and frailties 
of human nature. This was an extreme exertion, and he 
returned to his bed quite exhausted. 

On the 1st of Eighth-month, at three in the afternoon, 
be expressed a great sense of his sufferings, He was 
teked had he any pain.— No pain, but anxiety.” ‘ Anx- 
iety about what?” Boe replied that he was ill at ease, 
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adding, “ When I am quite exhansted, I suppose E shall 
then die.” His attendants were endeavouring to give him 
some relief by bathing his hands; he remarked how vary 
bad he must be when the kindness of so many friends 
operated nothing to relieve him. Soon after this he was 
offered a preparation of laudanum, being tald it might 
composs him; but he refused it, and took water in prefer- 
ence to anything. After this he did not appear to anffer 
so much. His hands were swelled, and we believed that 
the cessation of the circulation of the blood caused a kind 
of suffering which was indescribable; his breathing was 
also very laborious. ‘ Human nature,” aaid he, cannot 
hold ont long under such sufferings.” His utterance be- 
came 80 imperfect towards evening that he could scarcely 
be underatood. . 

He ceased to speak about midnight, and expired at two 
o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of Eight-month, 1818, 
in hie sixty-sixth year, which he would have completed 
had he lived to the 8th of Twelfth-month following. 


His excellent daughter* has also furnished me with 


* As Betsy Shackleton is here mantianed for nearly the lest 
time in theve “ Annals,” it may interest the reader to learn u few 
further particolara respecting her. One of the moat gifted of a 
gifted family, she had a keen insight into character and wach abt- 
lity in delineating it—an exquisite perception of poetical beauty, 
aod of originality of thought. Her mind was highly oultivated; 
abo was remarkable for sensibility, intensity of family affaetion, 
cordiality in friendahip, active benevolence, and a teady sympathy 
with every effort for the benefit of her fellow-cresmires, After 
the death of her aunt Leadbeater, to whom she wan warmly 
attached, shé wrote a amall volume of “ Recollections,” qth 
was privately printed, and although penned in glowing teem: 
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nonia interesting sketchea of my doar brother's charac- 
ter, which may be fitly introduced here :— 


Some circumstances combining with a certain ferment 
which unsettled the opiniona of many, both aa to politica 
mud. religion, caused many Friends to express their dis- 
nity with aome of the principles, or rather practicaa, of 
the Society, It is not for me tosay who was right and 
‘who wae wrong; I may, however, venture to say that I 
believe the differer.ces between the leading members of the 
Society of Frienda would never have amounted to a sepa- 
wation if there had been more #f the spirit of meeknosa and 
Rong-emffering on both sides. I will speak only of my 
father. I believe he expressed his sentimenta with too 
mach heat and precipitation; and there waa a want of 
allowance-making on the other side. His temper was 
naturally quick, hia imagination fertile, and his under- 


in considered by competent judges a faithful portraiture of her 
venerated relative. She alao left in manuscript another Little 
work entitled “ Ballitore and its Inhabitants Seventy Yearn ago,” 
which ia a proof of her retentive memory, her sense of humour, 
her reflective cast of mind, and her great power of minute and 
fective word-pamting. Her sketches of costume and character 
and of 9 state of society which has now nearly passed away are 
extremely graphic and amusing, and would be found eapecially 
intereating to the members of the Society of Friends, portraying 
ms they do, with great fidelity, a community of their worthy 
predecessora at a period when all the external peouliarities of 
Quakeriam were maintained with the fullest appreciation of their 
importance. Betsy Shackleton died in the home of her childhood, 
the school-house, Ballitore, on the oth of Third-month, 1843, in 
the aixtieth year of her age,—and her memory is still precious in 
the hearts of many by whom she was loved and respected. 
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atanding vigorous. Probably, with his talents and « most 
sincere and honest heart, he might have thrown light upoa 
some subjects; and if he had remained in membership, I 
believe it would have contributed to his usefulness and 
happiness; but he was, in process of time, disowned by 
the Society. I believe it was unavoidable, according te 
rule; but I will console myself by believing that the 
Father of all the communities upon the earth did not dis 
own him. 

When I consider my fatber’s conduct in hia deal- 
ings with men, his strict justice, his disinterestedness, 
and his benevolence, I feel persuaded that bis mind was 
set. upon higher treasures than this earth affords, Hehad 
a moat affectionate, tender, and warm heart; he could. not 
endure to see a fellow-creature in affliction without at- 
tempting to give comfort. He was remarkably careless of 
the opinion of the world. If we only consider what is 
agreeable and elegant in society, we shall conclude that he 
was too careless in this respect. I hope that the senti- 
menta he has expressed in conversation or on paper will 
one day have their use, though not palatable at the present 
time ; and, granting that some of hie sentiments were 
erroneous, I imagine their error waa more observable be- 
cause they were out of the common track of error. A man 
of gocd repute in the world, a really well-disposed, sensi- 
ble, benevolent man—I will even say a religious man, that 
is, a lover of religion—will without compunction drink ter 
times as much atrong drink as he ought ; he tnjurea him- 
elf, sets his children and servants a bad example, and 
encourages his company to partake with him. His error 
ja so common that he seldom or never thiuks that it is an 
error; neither, forthe same reason, do his neighbours say 
he isinerror. It is thus also in politics and in war: 
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grunt amet grievous are the errors; but politicians are 
Mindod by interest, by custom, or by the apparent necea- 
stty:ef the case. Warriors are blinded in the same man- 
=@; yet the error of their ways overwhelms the world 
With calamities and horrora. It waa thus with slave- 
holders and with slave-robberg ; the enemies of the alave- 
trade were at firet coneidered unreasonable, inconsiderate, 
eeoentric disturbers of the necessary customs which had 
Obtained from time immemorial. 

Far different were the errors of my dear father; they 
cwere like shooting beyond the mark—excess of benevo- 
Teneo, excess of candour and sincerity. Exceases are 
always inconvenient and sometimes injurious, but they 
are calculated to turn or attract the attention of those who 
ame in contrary extremes, or to arouse the stupid and 
indolent. 

My father had great talents and many acquirements. 
He was a ood classical scholar, and at different periods of 
his life had studied many sciences with his wonted ardour. 
IT heve heard him apeak of mathematical truths with 
ffreat admiration. He delighted in astronomy, and lat- 
terly he was much engaged in the study of botany. His 
style of writing was correct, free, and energetic, in verse 
ax well xe prose. He was a declared and warm enemy to 
war, and to everything connected with it. In the latter 
part of his life he waa much engaged in writing on this 
subject, and testifying his abhorrence of it by every means 
in hig power. 

His countenance waa intelligent and animated, his 
figure light and well-proportioned. He was uncommonly 
active: at the age of sixty-five he was more agile than most 
men twenty years younger. He enjoyed remarkably good 
bealth "till two months before he died, He generally rose 
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before five o'clock, and often before four, or even three. 
He delighted in beholding the rising sun ; every extraor- 
dinary appearance in nature waa a feaat for him. During 
thunder and lightning he always walked out to enjoy the 
sublimity of the spectacle. I believe he hardly knew what 
fear was. 

Ags the recollection of the controversy between him 
and the Society faded away, he became more attached to 
Friends. It was hia nature to forgive and forget; and we 
may also suppose that, making his observations tpon the 
consequences of the schism, he found no good had accrued, 
but that in many cases a epirit of free enquiry had degene- 
rated into presumption, and that, in avording formality, 
some rushed into libertiniam, He must have observed 
these facta; and the sincerity which animated his own 
mnind caused him to acknowledge and revere religicn 
wherever it was to be found. 


On the 4th of Eighth-month the dear remains were 
laid in the grave. Perhaps so large a funeral had never 
before entered that little enclosure. Many from a die- 
tance attended, The day was very fine; the procession 
was silent and solemn. The widow stood beside the 
grave till the falling of the clay upon the coffin an- 
nounced that all had ended, She waa led away by her 
son Richard, with anguish in her looks, but no wont 
expressed it, They are now separated, excellant, lev. 
ing, and beloved as they were, efter a union of nearly 
forty years. But she, who has always fulfilled her 
duties, feels her reward in the consciousness of her 
endeavours to act aright, even more than in the dytifal 
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ttentiona of her children, Both she and they repross 
their own feelings, and comfort each other, and this, I 
believe, is an acceptable sacrifice, 

James White, though a true mourner himeelf, feeling 
for the greater grief of the nearer connections, was 
mesiduone to spare thei by performing the necessary 
and painful offices which belonged to the sad occasion. 
Ebenezer Shackleton was the last of the family who 
resigned the hops of his father’s recovery, He seemed, 
indeed, to cherish it till the last day; and then his 
health and epirita sank so much beneath the pressure 
of distress, that he could not pay to that beloved parent 
‘the last tribute of filial affection, but lay in a nervous 
fever from which he was long recovering.” 

The weather this summer was finer than any since 
ths year of the rebellion, and was even thought to 
txseed it. I never remember apples eo abundant; the 
Wheat harvest was most favourable. Nature smiled 
amund us, but our hearts were aad, Where could wa 
fir our eyes in our little valley, without meeting some 
memorial of him who was for ever removed from our 
tight, especially in his own sweet abode, so embellished 
by his taste} 

® Ebenezer Shackleton died at Moone, near Ballitore, on the 
agth of Third-month, 1856, in hia seventy-seoond year. He was 
witty, outepoken, and targehvarted, and was remarkable for 
A capacious intellect, extraordinary originality, and unaffected 
benevolence. 
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Anecdote of Cowper's cousin, Lady Austin.—Fever in Ballitore. 
—Elizabeth Fry in Newgate.-Friends in Carlow attacked by 
the rabble.—John Pim of London.— Vizit from darge Phibba.— 
An old Ballitore pupil attached in death,—Dinese of the 
annalist and her happy recovery.—Benevolent activity of Mar 
garet Bonham.—Theodore E. Suliot.—The “ Ballitore Maga- 

zine.”"— Visit from the widow of Richard L. Edgeworth, and 
rr ae son of Sir Walter Scott—George and Wilhelmina 
Downes.—A tea, party.— Moone honse and ita tranaformations 
—Death of little Fanny Downes.—The story of Mary Mooney. 
—The foundiings of Ballintaggart.—Burying alive of Patt 
Mitchell's baby.—The queen’s trial, and visit of George IV. 
to Treland.—A deputation from Friends present an address.— 
Death of Molly Webeter.—Ebb and flow of vizitorsa.— Death of 
Anne Doyle.— Malicious burning at Ballintaggart.—Gold- 
emith’s ideas of prison discipline verified.—Jaceb Harvey re 
turns From Awerica.—An interview with the poet Crabbe.— 
Anecdote of Captain Clarke.—The prompter of R, L. Edge 
worth’s mechanical genius.—Death of the Bishop of Meath— 
First balloon ascent from Ballitore—Reoollections of childhood 
in Fuller's Court.—Nancy McUabe—A new manofactore 
atarted ete el ma — a -- 398 to 429 


UNGO and Mary Bewley came to visit the house of 
mourning, and their company was pleasant. Mary 
told us that when her parents lived in or near Bristol, 
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Aeewing.« larger house than they needed, they proposed 
letting lodgings, which were taken by a widow gentle- 
Women and her aister, who wore persons of uncom- 
*KXeunly gifted minds and amiable manners, Ons of 
Chasse was Cowper's friend, Lady Austin. She was very 
able, and would have taken pains to perfect Mary in 
‘Ele French langeags, but the diffidence of the young 
maiden prevented her evailing herself of this advantage, 
Lady Austin told her that, on going to join her hus- 
‘Weand in France, she advertised for # companion who 
‘wonld speak French, None offered so agreeable in other 
wespects as a clergyman’s daughter who was ignorant of 
the language ; but this did not discourage Lady Austin, 
who taught her French on the journey. This young 
woman afterwards married a French gentleman, and is 
the person to whom Cowper addreased his “ Epistle to 

a Lady in France. 
Fever again appeared in Ballitore, and carried off 
many of our poor neighbours. Committees were held, 
and considerations how this foe might best be expelled 
eoguged the minds of the inhabitants. Application 
being made to a committee in Dublin, fifty pounds 
were granted from government for the relief of the sick. 
Much pains were taken to arrest the progress of this 
calamity. Doctor Cheyne was employed to examine 
the state of the hospitals throughout the kingdom, and 
in the course of his enquiries visited Ballitore. He in- 
troduced himself to our Doctor Davis, with whom he 
had previously had some written communication lead- 
ing him to wish for a personal interview. There was 
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no hospital here, but the strong recommendations to 
cleanliness and fresh air superseded the neceasity of 
one. Printed advices and warnings were distributed, 
and a resolution was signed by ths principal employers 
not to give work to those who were inattentive to these 
injunctions, The whey and gruel supplied by the fand 
were distributed at the doors of the infected henses ; 
glazed window-sashes for cottages were sold to the poor 
at a cheap rate, and in some cases given away. Doctor 
Davis was indefatigable, and was twice taken ill him- 
self during this period of great fatigue to body and’ 
mind ; yet he accepted no remuneration except for drags. 

Georgs Downes and his wife came to visit their in- 
fant daughter Fanny, who is nursed in Ballitom. We 
congratulated that excellent young man on hig union 
with a kindred spirit. Wilhelmina Sophia Downes is 
a native of Lubeck ; she speaks and writes Engtiah wall, 
but like a foreigner ; she is a lover of literature, and has 
written good poetry in her own language, They have 
also a little boy, their first-born. 

James Forbes, lately returned from England, came. to 
visit bis consin Hannah Boake. He told us of his visit 
to Newgate with Elizabeth Fry, who read a portion of 
the Bible te the female prisoners without comment, 
but encouraged others to speak, when a clergyman pre 
sent addressed the audience on the subject of reforma- 
tion, The poor women listened with great attention, 
dissolved in tears, He dined with a company of forty 
at the house of Thomas Fowell Buxton, who has wiit 
ten so admirably on prison discipline, amd is zag 
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Eimad toa sister of Elizabeth Fry. Thera was much con- 
ring on the subject of prisons, and plans were handed 
% Baout to be inspected. 

‘Oar quarterly meeting was held as usual in Carlow 
=ec® the clove of the year. The last sitting was by candie- 
Baight, and a rude rabble took advantage of the dark- 
aces of the passage to assault the women as they came 
<p, throwing dirt on na, kicking some, and sticking 
ving into others, But they had cause to rue this frolic, 
“wyvhich the townspeople highly resented. One of the 

@imioters was imprisoned for a while, the priest from tho 
waltar condemned the outrage, and English as well as 
“Erich newspapers noticed it. 

John Pim of London paid a visit on a religious ac- 

eount to this nation in company with Benjamin White, 
an American friend whose father had been engaged in 
& like service in the year 1760. John Pim moves in 
an atmosphere of love, and eeemed peculiarly imbued 
with this celestial feeling while in Ballitore, where in 
his youth his tender mind had its good impressions 
deepened, and where he had found in Richard and 
Elisabeth Shackleton a nursing father and mother. 
Oh how did his affectionate heart overflow with the 
sweetest recollections! Nature and grace united to 
pour them upon him, and he seemed to bear us along 
with him on this pure and crystal tide. 

A stranger, a tall, genteel, elderly man, with a lively 
little wife, walked into our parlour; the gentleman 
introduced himself as an old scholar, by the name of 
Phibbs. Now, in the year 1774, I wrote a verge on the 
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illness at an advanced age. 
life for a long time, but when the 
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His “old master” was Richard 

This spring the remarkable mild 
encouraged an early vegetation, W 
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‘Rewinck fly, and strove to banish the intruder by making 
MGi.ves under the trees; however, though far less abun- 
“Rant than last year, the garden produce waa not to 
“Bee complained of. In the Fifth-month the potato 
Eromised to be most luxuriant, till the nights of the 
s=my7th and 28th brought frost which blasted the early 
“Kloszoms, and blighted the hopes which the farmer and 
‘he poor had cherished from them. 

We had the company of John Kirkham, an English 
“ministering Friend, at our meeting, where his warning 
«xf the uncertainty of time wae so strong as apparently 
‘to foretel that the close of it was near to some of the 
asgembly. My sister Grubb was led in the same line 
soon after, when ehe came to pay a visit to her kindred 
in Ballitere, and to sympathize with us in our mutual 
lous. She feared that she would, while amongst us, 

endure a wound of like nature, for I was dangerously 
il, Having enjoyed all my life a state of health which 
wea seldom and slightly interrupted, I was better able 
to struggle for life, thongh surprised at the state of 
weakneas to which my distemper, two bleedings, a blis- 
ter, and powerful medicines reduced me. It was forty- 
eight years since [ had been bled before. When I was 
assisted from my own chamber to tha drawing-room, 
my sensations were those which I hope long gratefully 
and pleasantly to remember, I was delivered from 
extreme bodily pain; I was surrounded by my affec- 
tionate family, I looked out of the window—summer 
glowed in all its beauty; the garden was gay with 
flowers, and fruits and blossums mingled together ou 
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an apple-ttee ; the room was light and siry, and a pot 
of mignonatte in the window diffused a poft fragrance. 
Wealth could not purchase, I thonght, more comforts 
than I enjoyed, and I hope I was thankful. Yet 
through all the attentiona and comforts which I ex- 
perienced the idea of my beloved brother would come 
pensively over my mind. I seemed to look around for 
his endearing sympathy, his instructive and delightful 
converse, which I had often found so soothing in sick- 
ness and in sorrow. Never can I forget the time when, 
at ten years old, I had the agne, nor his visits every 
evening to draw a picture for me in a little book which 
he had made for the purpose. That book, preserved 
with care and often looked at with great enjoyment, I 
am now afraid to ope 

The Bonham family, having returned from their 
northern tour, became our neighbours, and kept up a 
friendly social intercourse with us; yet I believe John 
Bonham’s feeling heart found a vacuum which could 
not be filled here, in the loss of my dear brother, whose 
tastes and benevolence so coincided with hisown. Mar- 
garet Bonham appears to value life and all ite comforts 
only as it gives her power to do good. The activity of 
her nature urges or drags on those who are of feebler 
force. Disregarding weather, she walks about in pat- 
tena, or rides on horseback with a servant walking 
beside her, inspecting the situation of the poor, and 
thoughtful to assist them by promoting that indepen- 
dence which springs from industry. She encouraged us 
to raise a fund, by subscribing one penny per weak to 
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‘Worchase wool and flax to employ the very poor, herself 

asbeeribing largely. Our schools were a principal object 
«of her attention, and her penetration soon discovered 
“where defecta lay and how they should be remedied. 
She visited the echools at Abbeyleix, faking in her 
tam Harriet Le Fanu, Betsey and Mary Shackleton, 
Lydia Jane Leadbeater, and James White. That 
trae nobleman, Lord De Vesci, patronizes and promotes 
thess schools, one of which is for the children of 
the wealthy, who pay one hundred guineas annually ; 
several teachers are employed, and the science of gym- 
nastics makes a part of their education, Curiosity 
has boen found so troublesome at this school, that it is 
not easy to gain admittance, though James White was 
invited to spend a day there, which he afterwards did, 
much to his satisfaction. To see thze school was not 
Margaret Bonham's object ; it was that for the poor 
drew her to Abbeyleix, where one hundred and twenty 
children are taught on the plan of Pestalozzi, and where 
their time is fully occupied, their attention constantly 
engaged, and their faculties kept active; showing the 
excellence of a system which enables them to calculate 
with such admirable facility and precision, while their 
eyea sparkle with intelligence and their cheeks glow 
with animation. 

The year 1820 began in frost and snow, which lasted 
nearly aix weeks. The weather was for most part of 
the time pleasant, and the sunbeams showed to advan- 
tage the beautiful incrustations with which the frost 
invested every branch and spray. We could turn our 
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manner which so frequently atten 

The 18th regiment of Hussar od 
their march, and a soldier called for a a ne 
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“ke Cornst Walter Scott. Wo inquired if he waa the 
“yvoet’s con. “ He tz the post’s son,” wes the reply; and 
aeny husband sent a request to him that if he came 
«—jown to the villags he would call upon us. His 
“ypolite acquiescence was soon followed by himself in 
ypereon. My husband apologized for the liberty he had 
“taken, by telling him that I had once been favoured 
-with a letter from his father. The youth ie tall and 
finely formed, with an interesting and sweet counte 
panes. He was dressed in a blue uniform, and wore 
a belt glittering with silver, which crossed over one 
shoulder. This embroidered belt, his youth, and the 
graces of his person strongly recalled to my mind the 
* Fortunes of Nigel.” His manners were easy and 
modest. He profesued to be much pleased with Ire- 
land, spoke with interest of its old castles, and wished 
his father could see tins country. His father was, he 
thought, the anthor of “ Waverley” and. the succession 
of tales that followed that work. No other gentleman, 
he believed, had bad such opportunities of knowing 
the manners of Scotland. In Sir Walter's youth, when 
he got two or three guineas, he lived among the pea- 
santry till they were spent, and thus acquired a thorough 
knowledge of them. His father’s lameness, he heard, 
was occasioned by cutting an eye-tooth, the nerve be- 
ing destroyed in consequence. He smiled at a descrip- 
tion of his father which was read to him from a letter 
of Thomas Fisher, and said it was correct; remarking 
that the heaviness of Sir Walter's countenance is dis- 
pelled by its animated expression when he engages in 
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conversation. He told us, among other things, that his 
father never saw Melrose by moonlight. 

Our friend George Downes, having been attacked 
with a cough and spitting of blood, was ordered by 
Dr. Perceval to the north of Germany. JBefore he 
undertook so long a journey, he made trial of the sir of 
Ballitore, spending about a week in the Cottage, secom- 
panied by his excellent Wilhelmina, We were slarmed 
on his account, and much as we loved his society, we 
did not wish him to defer trying the means recom- 
mended, To Germany they went. It was his wife's 
native land, and she had the gratification of introducing 
her husband to her family and friends, and of perceiving 
how soon he won their love and admiration, not more 
by the lustre of his talents than by the simplicity of 
his manners and the sincerity of his heart. 

On the 26th of Seventh-month James White's boys 
borrowed the untenanted Cottage from their master, and 
invited some of their friends to a party there. I es- 
teemed it an honour to be one of those invited. Their 
beloved master and mistress, with Sally and Hanneh 
White, were the foremost guests in rank and affection. 
Happy change of time and manners, when perfect 
love casteth out fear! Fifteen boys, including Theo- 
dore E. Suliot, were our hosts. They were dreseed in 
their best, and their countenances were radiant with 
delight. After our repast at a plentiful and wal} 
arranged tea-table, we took a walk to the river side, 
enjoying the calm of a sweet summer's evening; and 
on returning to the Cottage parlour found the table 
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again spread, and a variety of fruita were handed round 
with cordial and pressing attention. There waa no 
affectation of kindness; it emanated from warm, un- 
practised hearts, from which the fresh bloom of candid 
youth was not rubbed off by contact with the world. 
Thaqgaenestions of their seniors were very delightful ; 
to ma, the oldest of the company, they were perhaps as 
taxdh so as to those whose perceptions were more lively, 
and not the leas so for the tender recollections which 
tningled with them. Oh! how did the idea of the as- 
soclates of my youth float before my mind, bringing in 
gaccession the remembrance of many whose childhood 
promined aa fair for length of days aa my own, but who 
have long since entered into another state of being. 
The scenery around Ballitore has undergone the 
ehangeés incident to time. Many of the trees surround- 
ing Counsellor Ashe’s tomb, on a hill near Moons, have 
been cut down Moone House, the residence of the 
Inte Samuel Yeates, haa become a ruin, though built 
with a view to durability. It was the object of my ad- 
miration In my childhood, when I journeyed so far [two 
tiles] from Ballitore. The little boat on the water 
fronting the hall-door; the leaden atatues of Harlequin 
and Columbine, of Doctor Faustus and the Devil, placed 
on low walls on either side of the honse; the adjoining 
moms of Moone Abbey; the tower used as a pigeon- 
bense—all made it sppear to me a most desirable 
abode. Alas, the change! Tom Watts, attached to the 
Yeates family, told me with much concern that none of 
$he house waa left standing “except a bit of the roof.” 
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Samuel Yeates bequeathed the house to his widow, ‘the 
land to his eon by hia firat wife. They sre opposed to 
each other, The widow having refused the offer of 
her stepson to purchase the house, he took means, by 
building a wall against the backdoor, to prevent her 
living in or letting it, and consequently it fell ta.dpeay. 
She then made a present of it to one of her old ser- 
vanta, who is now selling the materials. Harlequin 
and Columbine have long since deserted « place no 
longer the abode of mirth; Doctor Fanustus stands nose- 
less in Boakefield yard; we do not enquire where the 
other personage has retired to, but turn our eyes from 
the seene of desolation. 

On the first day of 1821, at a quarterly meeting m 
Carlow, Betsy Barrington spoke as a minister in the 
women's meeting. She ia worthy to fill thia office, and 
has long been a preacher in life and conversation. 

Sometimes we escape the waves which threaten to 
swallow us up; at other times we are neatly over- 
whelmed beneath them. They beat hard upon the 
bark which held much of George Downes’s treasure, 
when he lost bis beautaful little daughter by the care- 
lessness of her nurse, who, going from her cabin (in 
the fields between Ballitore and Willowbrook), left 
Fanny in care of her own little boy, and with go little 
fire aa she thought secured the children from danger, 
But a spark sulfced to do the business. Betsy Barring- 
ton took the nurse and child to her own house, where 
every attention was paid, and the sufferings of the dear 
babe perbapsalieviated. She lived about eighteen hours 
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‘ter the accident. Her parente were about getting her 
Frame, a8'sha was nearly three years old. They came 
‘Glo day after her death, and had her laid in our greve- 
werd, They felt this grievous affliction with all its 
“ugggravations, but they bore it like Christians; they sent 
Cahheir Sggiveness to the nurse, with a present beside her 
“~wwagea, but requested that they might not see her. The 
Weoor woman seemed es if she could scarcely survive 
“the eslamity, and with her family left Ballitore soon 
mafter, Sadness waa spread over the village, and my 
Shasband’s and my own wound waa opened by a sor- 
mow 80 like our own. After George Downes retumed 
‘to the duties of the sehvo] where he assists, a boy was 
reciting his lesson to him, where Demosthenes was 
censured for his intemperate joy on the downfall of 
Philip, as it was the seventh day after his own daughter's 
death. The lad evaded this by saying, “2 domestic 
calamity.” I wish I knew the name of that kindhearted 
youth, whosa delicate and quick perception gives such 
a fair hopa for his fature character. 

An attack on Ballintaggart farm, held hy John Fahy 
under John Bonham, by which an onthouse and four 
head of young cattle were burnt, caused a revival of 
our Ballitore patrol. These guardians of the peace were 
soon superseded by the police, who were stationed 
here, at Timolin, and at Narraghmore. Their major 
was the son of James Napper Tandy, who was my peace- 
able grandfather's pupil, and was afterwards so conspi- 
cnoua in the disturbances of 1798. 

Somo yoars ago a basket-woman died here, leaving 
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her little daughter, Mary Mooney, unprotected. Mary 
Davis and Sarah Leadbeater, children themselves, took 
the child into their care, and raised a subscription 
which boarded, clothed, and schooled her, till Fanny 
Bewley took her to assist her servant, Afterwards she 
lived with Thomas Barrington, and grew tall an hand- 
some. From thence she went to Waterford, where she 
fell into a consumption, and the kind family in which 
she was a servant, after having done much for her re- 
covery, yielded to her desire of returning to this place. 
She could not claim a home, she was an illegitimate 
child, and her father had a family born in wedlock. 
To his house she went ; he was a farmer in struggling 
circumstances, and was then from home. She was ad- 
mitted, but could not expect to be welcome to her 
father's wife, though one of the daughters shewed ten- 
derness to her. Betsy Barrington got her removed 
hither and placed with Fanny Lyons, who accom- 
modated her very comfortably. Her wages paid for 
her lodging, and Betsy Barrington and Mary White 
supported her till her death. Mary Davis and Sarah 
Leadbeater having a portion of the money collected 
for her in their hands, on the establishment of the 
savings’ bank here this year, placed it therein, and this 
afforded wherewithal to enswer the expenses of her 
interment. Young, beautiful, inclined to be vain, and 
unprotected by a parent, we acknowledge that a pro- 
vidential care had been extended in life and in death 
‘over this fair blossom, which waa cropped before « 
blight had fallen upon it. 
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A schoolhouse had, been built at Ballintaggart, judi- 
sioualy planned by Margaret Bonham, and conducted 
wader her own and her sister's inspection. This excel- 
lenf woman has exerted her influence with the governora 
of the Foundling Hospital, to rescue the orphan children 
in her neighbourhood from aituationa unfavourable to 
mind and body. She has placed them in decent cot- 
tages, under the care of respectable peasant matrons, 
where they may acquire habite of order and industry. 
She obtains for thesa women the allowance for their 
board, clothing, and schooling. They are obliged to 
send them to school, herself and her sister taking care 
that they are done justice to, and at a suitable time they 
are apprenticed to protestant masters. Two of these 
children were overheard conversing: “I would not speak 
to my mother if I moet her,” aaid one little girl: “I 
might have been drowned or smothered only for the 
Foundling Hospital,” said the other. 

On Whit-Sunday a child was born to Pat Mitchell, a 
Jabourer. It is said that the child born on that day is 
fated to kill or be killed. To avert this doom a little 
grave was made, and the infant laid therein, with clay 
lightly sprinkled on it and sods supported by twigs 
covering the whole. Thus was the child buried, and at its 
resurrection deemed to be freed from the malediction. 

Ballitore, secluded as it is, is not unheedful of public 
transactions, The death of our good old king last year, 
and the death of the wonderful Bonaparte, 


Who left & name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale, 
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were events of no ordinary occurrence. And now wo 
sympathized with the unfortunate Queen Caroline, and 
respected the intrepidity with which she faced her ene- 
mies, not knowing that the agitation of her feelings ob- 
liged her to undergo the operation of cupping to prevent 
apoplexy. We rejoiced at her victory, yet we could not 
deplore her death, as her future prospects gave little 
expectation of comfort in this life. Nor did we tum 
our eyea from pictures of joy. The coronation of George 
TV. was celebrated in Ballitore by only two ilinminated 
houses—Captain Clarke’s, late of the Royal Veterans, 
now on half-pay, and a pensioners, his neighbour. 
General illuminations, however, welcomed the landing of 
the monarch in Ireland. All houses, exeept those of 
Friends, united in such a show ea never before had en- 
lightened the valley. Even a transparency was sported, 
and festoons of flowers whose bloom was heightened by 
the lustre of the light. Why should not Ballitore par- 
take of the general enthusiasm which the visit of the 
king to our island called forth? Every circumstance 
attending his landing conveyed an interest, The graci- 
ous condescension of his manners—nay, more than con- 
descension—hearty cordiality, so acceptable to the Irish, 
s0 Inuch in unison with their own character, won the 
warm hearts of a people disposed to love and desirous 
to be loved. “ He is a big man,” says one countryman 
toanother. “If his body was as big again,” replied his 
companion, “if would not be big enough for his heart.” 
All ranks pressed onward to grasp the royal hand, freely 
extended to them all; and une poor man who partook 
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of that honour swore loudly that he would never again 
wash hia favoured hand. Countless throngs hastened 
to the metropolis, to leok upon their king; and Balli- 
‘tone, mit with like longing, poured oat ite inhabitants 
to wnect him on the Curragh of Kildare. The first day 
appointed for his appearance there was a day of con- 
etent rain; yet thousands—somo in carriages, some on 
cars, ome on horseback, some on foot—from different 
Toada, attracted to one spot, assembled on the mighty 
plain. The stand-house—rebuilt it wea said in three 
weeks, at the cost of three thousand pounds—was pre- 
pared for the royal visitant, who, I believe, would not 
have willingly caused the disappointment of that day ; 
but it was said the gentlemen of the club, not being 
quite ready for his reception, prayed him to defer his 
coming to another day, which also proved wet; yet he 
came, Those who ventured in the wet, cr some of 
them, were gratified by the sight of their monarch; while 
others, who arrived too late, were tantalized by the 
knowledge that they were on the Curregh with him, and 
by the shouting in the distance as he moved off. 

Young Collins, one of the deaf and dumb pupils at 
Claremont, addressed the king by letter, styling him, 
*Dear George.” The king was pleased, aud expressed 
himself so in a reply which enclosed ten guineas, and 
desired Collins to ba a good boy. 

Addresses poured upon the king, nor were our Society 
wanting in this mark of respect. James Forbes and 
several other Friends were appointed to present cone 
from them. Their hats were taken off, and they were 
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invited to advance into the presence of the king, The 
addreas was read by James Forbes and given to the 
king, who read his answer deliberately, and pronounced 
with emphasis those words which noticed the loyalty 
and good conduct of the Society. It was then proposed 
to the Friends to kiss the royal hand; bot the monarch, 
mindful of their conscientious scruples, said, * Oh, no, 
no,” in 2 kind accent, and his reception was very graci- 
ous. They withdrew backward for a little while, when 
the king, turning away, permitted them to resume their 
natural movement. 

On the 27th of Ninth-month, 1823, Molly Webster 
departed this life in her ninetieth year. She was long 
im a declining state, and her life was, I believe, prolonged 
by the cares and comforts bestowed upon her by her 
daughter. Her former scholars heartily regretted the 
loss of the beloved friend of their childhood. 

We remarked that Ballitors is seldom, if ever, withont 
visitors, and seldom with all its inhabitants at home. 
This ingress and egress of society tends to expand the 
social affections, and serves as a guard against the nar- 
rowness which a secluded life is in danger of contracting. 
Ballitore needs this intercourse, for the dwellers of the 
village are so attached to and so vain of one another, 
that it is necessary they should become acquainted 
with the good qualities of other people. 

We now resigned all those hopes with which we 
had flattered ourselves of Anne Doyle’s recovery. She 
was unable to leave her bed, too weak to hold con- 
vereation with her friends, and her knowledge of her 
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sinfer's footings prevented her expressing in her hear- 
ing moch of her own ; but ons night she spoke much 
te-her consin Lucretia Wright, and she sent messages 
of love to a sister in Canada, and to many of her 
friends by name, expressing the affection with which 
het heart overflowed, and giving counsel of excelient 
import, Afterwards she desired her cousin not to 
speak of what she had bean saying; thus preserving to 
the last the exceeding modesty and diffdence which 
ware ench yery remarkable features in her character. 
With a strict sense of propriety and quiek discern- 
ment, she was one of the last to remark on the faults 
of others, choosing rather, in a Christian spirit, to re- 
prove them in privacy. I never knew any perso more 
free from the vices of tale-bearing and detraction. She 
possessed a noble independence of mind, which induced 
her to consider her own accommodation and comfort as 
of no importance tf they interfered with her social 
duties, among the first of which she valued integrity. 
Indeed her sister and she were ever highly valued for 
their honourable dealings, ansing from dispositions 
naturally generous, kind, and considerate to all around 
them. I had known, valued, and loved Anne Doyle 
for thirty years, and, having passed twenty-five of them 
under the same roof, I had the opportunity of knowing 
her better, and consequently of valuing and loving her 
more. But now came the separation from us—from 
that sister whose life seemed to be bound up in her 
lifa, and whose tender, unremitting eares for six years 
were probably the means of prolonging her existence. 
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On the oth of Third-month her pure spirit left the 
emacisted frame ; an expression of that placid aweet- 
ness which calmed her weary hours remaining om the 
pale countenanca.* 


* Mary Doyle survived this sister nearly twelve years, and 
died on the 6th of the Fourth-month, 1834. Jt was in reference 
to thease near neighbours and beloved friends that Mary Laadhaster 
wrote the following linea, which are among the most characteristic 
that she ever penned -— 


MY NEIGHBOUE 


Whe is it, while adown the tide 
Of rolling Time cur vessels gilde, 
I see fair eaDing by my aide? 
My neighbour. 


Scarce conscious that thou art so oeer, 
Searce conscious that thou art 2 dear, 
Ouward my quiet course [ eteer, 

iy neighboar. 


But should the etroke of Death divide 
The twisted bands so drmly tied, 
Should abeence tear thee from my ade, 
My neighbour, 
How wide the vacuum I shonkd feel, 
How deep the wound, how hard to heal, 
How oft to thee should memory «teal, 
My nalghbonr! 


For while my beart o’erfows my oyes, 
And countless atta of kindness rina, 
For every act still mare [ prize 

My velghbour. 
it prest with grief, if worn with pain, 
Patient thou héar'st while I complain, 
And sweetly bid'st me hope again, 

My neighbour. 
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‘W2iam Gaiffith, who is employed to inspect echoola 
tad/prisons, spent two days in our neighbourhood. 
He tells us that Goldsmith’s plan of prison discipline, 
8 described in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” is now 
aidpted. Thus what has been looked upon as im- 
Practi¢able and romantic may, when matured by good 
vente and humanity, in time prevail over long estab- 
lithed error. Therefore let the benevolent persevere in 
their line of duty. 


Andi when distress and adciness fiy, 
And round me shines a brighter aky, 
Tread thy gratolating eye, 

My neighhbonr. 


T eee thy bearth so bright and clear, 

Thy cordial welcome greets mine ear, 

And converse pleasant aa thy cheer, 
My nelgh dour. 


To apread the mental feast ie thins; 

The sages thought, the poet's line, 

If thon possess them they are mine, 
My neighbour. 


Thon lead'st ma te thy garden rare, 

With mo its treasures thou wilt share, 

And wiahest mine to bipom aa falr, 
My nelghbenr. 


Neods Hot that each to other's mind 

By testes congenial abonld be join'd, 

For stronger links our anion bind, 
My neighbour. 


Thue still adown life's roiling tide 

Together may our veagele glide, 

And may we anchor alde by side, 
My neighbour. 


rth of Eieventh-moerith, 1810, 
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grave, as ae wished her to a tbe 
honours.” But the appointed 
he would not permit his beloved + 
in the rain. The police had to be s 
morning she was interred, the mil 
to be dispensed with, save that one shot w 
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bing whan bo told me that his Eleanor had lain four 
yéin state, accompanied by all the splendour he could 
P*oera His sorroy, though expressed with singularity 
mg on the indicrous, was sincere and deep, and 

lads Joon of » helpmate embittered his closing days.” 
Our young friend, John James Lecky, indulging his 
“Zassical taste, set ont in the year 1820 on a tour to the 
Continent. When in England on his return he visited 
the poet Crabbe at Trowbridge, of which place he is 
weetor, His house, surrounded by trees, is cut off from 
‘the town by a high wall, and seems as though quite in 
the country. He describes the person of the poet as 
wather tall, a tittle bent; and adds, “Thought and acti- 
“¢ vity are very visible in his countenance; hia mind 
<‘ geama to possess all the energy of youth, though his 
“ body is evidently losing it. His crown ia bald, and 
“the few haire he has on his temples and back of his 
“ haad are well charged with powder. He talks fluently ; 


* Poor Clarke, (commonly called Captain Clarke, although be 
ned to atyle himeelf more modestly as ‘formerly Lieutenant in 
the late 1zth Royal Vitherans,") frequently made himself a laugh- 
ing-stock by his harmless vanity. On one occasion he waa in- 
specting a body of haymakers in his lawn, when ho suddenly 
theught he would gratify them by a novel sight of martial diaplay ; 
he acoordingly wert into the house, arrayed himself in hia old 
regimentale, cocked hat, aword, and all, and marched out with 
important strides amongst hia labourers. “‘ Do I look warlike ®” 
quoth the captain. “You look like the very devil, captain,” 
waid one of the admiring spectators, with questionable flattery, 
greatly to the innocent delight af Olarke, who afterwards related 
the compliment to his friend Mary Doyle. 
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“Weill be of no use, the tesa it is to he regarded.” He 
* mend the ‘Talea of the Hall’ deserve and have had a 
* gereater popularity, than any other of his works; that 
* tthe + Gmupglers and Poachers’ wes an imaginary tale, 
“ eand was suggested to him by a conversation with Sir 
* Ranmel Romilly, in which Sir Samuel reprobated the 
“ evils which arise from the law as it now stands on 
*€ theae points. He said he intended moving for some 
“* emendment [in the Game Law], and thought a pope- 
“* Yar writer might found a story with a good moral on 
“* the mischiefs resulting from it. ‘Lady Barbara and 
“* the Ghost’ Crabbe has told just aa he heard it. He 
“* told me he ia oftener ata loss for incidents than for 
“* characters; that fow of his stories are real, nor are 
“* they entirely made out; but that he has been in the 
** habit of putting parte of different stories and incidents 
“< together, till he makes out what pleases him. He 
“‘geldom takes anything out of books, but all from 
“'what he sees and heats. Now I was not so imperti- 
“(nent as to ask him all these questions, but when I 
“waa alone with him in his study, he told me most of 
“ what I have written without my asking him. I was 
“ preatly struck with his unassuming manner; he will 
“hear you With as much attention, and show as much 
“ deference to what you say, as if he waa your inferior. 
“He poes to bed at twelve, rises at nine, and from 
“breakfast till four, his dinner-hour, he is alone in his 
“study,—from that hour till twelve he devotes to in- 
“tercouree with his family, &e. Though his second son, 
“John Crabbe, is hig curate, yet he himsalf preaches 
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“every week. The church is just ot his gate-—a fine 
“old Gothic bailding—built, as he tld we, Wwhea 
“labour was a penny a-day.” 

We have been Sp ay pane a pan 
Memoirs of Richard Tovell Edgeworth ; the Gre yo- 
lume written by himself, jie eecond by his daughter 
Maria. While he was yet a child he imbibed the love 
of mechanica from an acquaintance with a gentleman of 
the name of Deane, Ths name strack on my recolles- 
tion, and on referring to my little record of the year 
1780, I found the following account of a visit te his -—~ 

“William Taylor and Dr. Forsaysth told xs of an 
“orrery made by an old gentleman named Dasge in 
“ Granby Row, and took us to seeit. When wa came 
“to the house, William Taylor and the doctor intro- 
“duced us (my father and a bevy of youag dameela) to 
“the old gentloman, who was sitting in his study at a 
“ curious reading-desk, which turned round and brenght 
“him the books fixed in it. There were glass-easea for 
‘ books, with double shelves, one shelf attached to the 
“ glass-door for smaller, and: the other inside for larger 
“books. He shewed and explained to us the orrery, 
“nade by his own hands, and was very kind and obli- 
“ging. He belongs to the law, and only employs his 
“ feisure hours at this work. He never, he said, enjoyed 
“his life so much as when he was thus employed.” 
This orrery was made after the plan of that of which a 
plate is given in Forguson’s Astronomy. The modern 
orrery is of a different form. 

That dear friend whomw J never saw, and whom I 
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shall now never see, Abigail Roberts,* died the 15th of 
this year. Our friendship seemed not to need personal 
Interviews ; it was fond and sincere, and I shall greatly 
Miss her valuable communications. Her young friend, 
Thomas Noble Cole, conveyed to me this information. 
He was her neighbour, and she was much attached to 
the youth, who was bound to her by grateful affec- 
tion. 

My kind friend the Bishop of Meath had been for 
Some time in a declining state of health. His death 
‘evas announced at different times in the papers, and he 
himself read one of these reports to his family at the 
‘Wreakfast table. The inevitable hour came at last; and 
iin the second month of this year the benevolent, the 
amiable Thomas Lewis O’Beirne expired. A letter 
rom his daughter informed me of this event. 

This year a novel object was exhibited in Ballitore, a 

balloon, made with great care and ingenuity by Henry 
Allen. His brother Richard came from Dublin to assist 


* Abigail Roberts resided during a very long life at Mountrath 
in the Queen’s County, stirring rarely from home, after the quiet 
fashion of those days. She was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and having a share of poetical talent, an active correspondence 
was maintained between her and Mary Leadbeater which was only 
terminated by death. Although living little more than thirty 
miles apart, these two friends never had a personal interview. 
Beside a great variety of unpublished poems, Abigail Roberts was 
the writer of three excellent little books for the Kildare Place 
Education Society, namely ‘* The Schoolmistress,” ‘Tom Higgins,” 
and the ‘“‘ Cottage Fireside,” which have had a large circulation 
in Ireland. 
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im the business of setting it off Nearly the whole of 
the village population assembled im and about Betsy 
Harrington's house. It was a time of amxiety to all, I 
believe, while the balloon was filling, espectally to the 
modest acientifie youths on whom so much respou- 
bility rested. It was filled; the hand of Robert Lecky 
of Cock wan taken fli foustct termi tie fae ations 
that ever mounted through the shades of Ballitars rose 
majestically and sailed along the blue ether, when 


“ A shont that rent the guiden stars eneurd.” 


George O'Connor stopped neither to hail nor admire, 
but pursued the soaring wonder, and brought it in tr- 
umph back. It had descended near the moat of Ard- 
scull, and was so little injured that it made another 
excursion with equal success ; but on a third occasion 
it was loet. 

On the 14th of Eighth-month in this year George 
Shackleton and Hannah Fisher were married in Lime- 
rick. 

Our old neighbour and long tried friend, Abigail 
Widdows, owed much of the comfort of comparative 
health to the unwearied attentions of her daughter, for 
Rebecca was one of the best and moet affectionate of 
children. Alas, now all her cares were put in requisi- 
tion to alleviate the tediousnesa and distreasing illness 
which confined her mother nearly five months to the 
bed of pain and restlessness, which were borne by the 
poor sufferer with a good degree of patience and resigna- 
tion. Abigail Widdows was left a widow at three and 
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nearly three years, I have not been inside the gate of 
the little enclosure. Smitten with grief, I felt watas- 
faction that so many years of wy life had gone by. 


Ob, mortals, blind to fate, who little know 
To bear high fortune or endure the low, 
The time may come 


when I should ba glad to have years added to my stock, 
to enable me to enjoy blessings for which I hope I feel 
a degree of thankfulness, “ In patience possesa your 
souls,” Laave allto the Wisdom which orders aright, 
and in due time it will be made manifest that we can- 
not do better than submit quietly to the appointments 
of Providence. 

Nancy McCabe had pulled down her good-looking 
cabin at Ballybarney, and built 2 amaller, Women op- 
pear to be chief actors here, the husbands sometimes ep- 
gaging in distant jobs of work, and generally, I believe, 
returning toa comfortable home. To the ramonstrances 
made to Nancy on her enterprise, she opposed the recital 
of misfortunes which had occurred in the former abode ; 
“Was not my son smothered in his blood before ha 
“could say, Mother?’ [He was supposed to have burst 
& blood-veasel.] ‘Was not my child, thet was fit for 
“the Duke of Leinster, scalded to death in a pot of potato 
“water? Is not my eldest son almost a cripple with a 
“awelled knoe?” But what seemed to decide har opera- 
tions was a dream into which were introduced fairies 
and a white lady. She might have brought forward a 
better excuse in the frequency of fever in that house, 
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the mud walls of which may have received and retained 
the infection. A few rows of well-grown larches com- 
mitted to her care obtained from her the title of “a 
rove.” Her garden is surrounded by such trees, mixed 
With laburnums,—“ The laburns, you know, that throw 
their yellow blossoms about.” Why should not the 

"Same idea be presented to Cowper and to Nancy 
Mc Cabe } 

An association to encourage a little manufacture was 
formed here as in other places. Subscriptions were 
raised to purchase wool and flax, the spinning of which 
was chiefly paid for by articles of clothing. The terms 
were low on which the poor women were employed, but 
Something was earned when nothing better offered, and 
it was found a useful resource. 


THE END. 


APPENDIX. 


BALLITORE SCHOOL LIST, 


From the opening of the School by Abraham Shackleton, on the ist of Third 
month, 1726, to the arrival of the last boarders at James White's 
School, on the 15th of Eighth-month, 1836. 


1726 
Me. Day. 
3 1 John Fuller, Henry 


Richard Braddock 


Samuel Watson 


2 John Watson 


6 


Samuel Watson 

James Hutchinson 
Richard Sealy 
Thomas Duckett, John 
William Duckett, John 
John Duckett, John 
Abraham Duckett, John 
Jonas Duckett 
Solomon Watson 
Robert Parke 

Thomas Parke 

Thomas Wilcocks 
Barker Thacker 
Abraham Fuller 

Jacob Fuller 

Edward Fawcett 
Robert Pemberton 
John Pemberton 


6 John Co 


Thomas Weston 


| 1726 


; Anthony Henderson 


Oliver Simmons 
John Lapham 
John Nicholson 
Barcroft Pim 


Samuel Strangman 
Edward Eustace 
Richard Harrison 
Alexander Shelly 
Daniel Reynolds 
Joseph Nuttall 
James Fitzgerald 


Samuel Watson, Solomon 
Abel Harris 

John Dawson 

William Lecky 

Thomas Pim 

Joshua Clibborn, Joshua 
Jonathan Nicholson 
Joshua Kinnier 

John Hickinbottom 
Francis Randal 

George Randal 

George Boles 
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1730 
Dar. 
Jonathan Boles 9 23 
Amos Rooke 10 12 
Bancroft Fuller ta 12 
26 

John Watson 
Joahna Clibborm, Abraham T7351 
Henry Robinson ' ag 
John Pim, Joshua 2 2 
Sarmcel Neale 14 
John Cla Spor 
Robert Williams 4 6 
Amos &rettell 7 #1 
Charles Motley 8 14 
Walter Mazon 1 9 
James Mason 1732 
James Pettigrew 5 7 
Thomas Boake 
Ephraim Boake 3t 
Thomas Herritage 6 2 
James Hoope 
Joseph Strettell 3 
George Bewley 7 23 
Joseph Medcalf 
Josbua Hoope Bors 
Thomas Robinson | 
Samuel Fayle (733 
William 3 22 
William Porter Pye 
Harrington MoCarty 

5 16 

6 § 
John K bottom 24 
George Newenham ; aa 
Peasley Harrington 8 5 
Joseph Gunson u 8 
Josiah Gunson 
Stephen Fitzgerald 1734 
Joseph Eves t 29 
Samuel Pim 3 6 


John Fletcher 
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John Butler 
William Gamble 
Alexander Strong 
Joseph Taylor 


Jobn Charles Audebert 
Samuel Heamer 
Nathaniel Watson 
Joshua & 

John Beeson ks 
Thomas Brown 


James Robinson 

John Gelling 

John Waters 

Patrick Henderson 
hn Henderson 

ohn Evea 

John Joubert 

Jobn Slater 

Anthony Grayson 
omas Hutchinson 


John Hutohineon 
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Henry Russell, Eliza 
William English 
Joseph Pim 

Tobias Pim 


William Knight 
William Maaun 
Alphonse Laporte 
J oe Russell 
Jobn Lescure 
Jatues Carrol] 


Christopher Farlow 
William Taylor 
Matthew Bathurst 
William Bathurat 
Garrett Burke 


GO. A 


Ata 


Jacob Barrington 


James Villiers Walsh 


Richard Longfield 


Jonathan oe 


George F 

Robert Walpole 
H Pearce 
Maree Rayner 
Daniel Donovan 
Robert Lovett 


tn 
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Crofton Vandeleur 
William Coulthuret 
Christopher Marratt 
James y, George 
John Geoghegan 
Edward Shee 

Tuaac Willan 

Jacob Willan 

Caleb Crowther 
Robert Longfield 
James 

Nevill Forth 

Fennell White Warren 
John Maddock 


James Maddock 
John Jones, jun. 
Caleb Carden 


Thomas Bewley, Danie! 
George eat eae 
Roberg¢ Lacky, John 


James Leoky, John 
Robert Favier 


William Phillips 
Edward Nowlan 
William Nowlan 


John Kavanagh 
Edward Morris 
Robert Fennell 
Joshus Fennell 
Richard Pike, Richard 
Robert Michell 

James Micheli 

James Shee 

Edward Hunt 
Christopher Heweteon 
Thomas Penrose 
George Darcy 

Joshua Hanghton 
Isaac Mich 

John Christy, Thomas 
William Reade 
Arthur Thompson 
James Delany 
Benjamin Ball, Benjamin 


Thomas Bewley, Richar-= 
William Jackson 
on Smith 
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George 

John Conran 
Christopher Standring 
William Dexter 

St. George Molesworth 
Bonchier Molesworth 


Patrick Mehon 
Thomss Murray 
Benjamin Wills 
Robert Mclesworth 


George Day 


William Howard 
John Barker 
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Joseph Baker 
Henry Butler 
James Edwin 
Thomas Posgate 


Thomas Haughton 
Christopher Colles 
John Briscoe 
John Pounden 
Timothy Sellivan 
Philip Sollivan 
Samuel Barry 
Richard 


Robert Eccles 
Anthony Robineon 
Joseph Robinson 
Abraham Clibborn 
Claytoa Bayly 
Richard Jo 

David Terson 

Thomas Carletan Webb 
John Crosbie 

Richard Vincent 

Mark Anthony Perrier 
James Mariner 
William Garratt 
Francia Lucas 

Charles Lucas 

Richard Pounden 
Timothy Ryan 

John Ridgway 


Thomas Wrightson 
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SPPERDAZ. 
738 
Wrightson 9 3 
Isanc sora ar 
Benjamin Haughton 1017 
Ponsonby M. 
aes Andrews: In 17 
12 2 
. y Sedgwick 
1 756° 
John Hatton 1 23 
William McClear 
Rawdon Hauttonville 2:2 
Peter Charretaé 28 
Hugh Pigknott 4 12 
Goldi 
John Eliot Turner 
Michsel Howard 
John Despard 19 
Andrew 27 
Lambert Wheeler 29 
Joseph Beard 5 3 
Benjamin Read 1G 
William Read 19 
William Mahon 6 9 
Daniel Duff 14 
Mark Galbraith 19 
James Rice 22 
eee | 
Benjamin Yeates 24 
Anthony Crebessac & 30 
Domville Hartpole 12 8 
Joseph Calcutt 
rns pe 
George ‘Tand 1757 
Francis yids 1 22 
Rawdon Stethard rh: 
William Walsh 
William Green 23 
Nicholas Doyie i) ets 
William Stuart 4 5 
Edward Pickering aPe2 


Richard Wilson 


* In this year Richard Stuckleton became maater of Rallitora Behoot. 
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John Eyre 3 13 Robert Wateou 
Ax Brabeson George Wateon 
ortick Sheridan 23 James Adams 
Fi Wiliam Adams 
Somerville P 8 Obarles Read 
Edward Pierce Willington 29 Thornas Holliday 
John Hayley, jan. 4 12 Thomas Prentice 
iby 17 Adam Ormsby 
Henry Ormeby Christopher Ormsby 
John Thompeon Thomas Elwood 
Handy Pemberton 8 20 Henry Russell, Henry 
Francis May 9 2 Daly Vero 
James Lesky, Robert 10 29 Samuel Pearson Haughton 
John Lecky, Robert John Baroroft Haughton 
3 Robert Stratford 
Samoel Watson, Sam. jun. | 1760 
Richard Webb 3 3. Jobn Pexton 
Samuel Paisley 16 Richard Pike, William 
Thomas Soott § 8 Robert Clayton Sankey 
John Wilson, John 19 Henry French 
Henry Eaton Wiiliam Lancaster 
Benjamin Stratford 27 ‘John Alcock 
Richard Geoghegan 7 1 Hdmond Blood. Thomaa 
Morrough Browne to John Wheeler 
James Henry Thomas Beaumont 
Joaiah Caulfield 12 Nathaniel Price 
Edward Griffith 22 Hamilton Lowe, James 
Paul Hughes 8 19 George Naylor 
Poyntz Willington James Naylor 
Francis Anderson Morris 10 14 Samuel Darcey 
Thamas Ellison 
Bingham Elson i761 
Robert Gildea t § Thomse Emett 
William MoLanghlin 7 Thomas Gaugain Landey 
3 12 Howard Parry 
4 12 Charles White 
John Lynch s  t Henry Humfries 
James Trenor 13 Samuel Neale, Samuel 
John Trenor 6 6 Isaac Simmons 
Edmond Blood, Charles Thomas Simmons 
Samnel Ca b 4 Henry Lapham 


John Watson, John 17 Pierce Lett 
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Thomas Johnsen 
Samuel Pim, Samuel 
Dominick Heyland 
Abraham Atkinson 


Jolm Haughton, John 
Richard Davia 
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Joeeph Fuller, Abraham 
Charles Cahill 

Henry Fred, Courtenay 
Joha Mosse 

John Pasley 

Thomas Evena 

James Walpole 

Robert 

Edward Eyra 

Thomas Conway 

William Conway 

Rupert Preston Vallancey 
John Congreve Booth 
Alexander Mitchell 
eae 

James Magra’ 

William Rayner 

James Taylor 


Joseph Scott 
William Leonard 


John Plowman 
William Cooper 
Richard Cotter 
John Mooney 
Daniel Mooney 
John Pim, John 
Thomas Pim 
Pike Pi 
Joahua Wilson 
Benjamin Wilson 
John Carroll 
Joueph Dudley 
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Jno. Wiliagtos, Jonathan 
‘Tei Wacdietond 
Wiliam Lecky, William 
Nathaniel White 
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Richard Wiley 
John Conway Hughes 


George T: 

Eyre Linde 
Joseph Haughton 
Eugene Snllivan 
William Dudley 


James Malone, Francis 
William Waring 
John Nicholson 
Thomas White 
Benjamin White 
Nicholas Chaytor 
Joseph Strangman 
Hosea Guinnesa 
George Stanley 
Richard Phibbs 
Toby Peyton Phibbs 


John Deaves, Ebenezer 
Anthony Deaves, Ebenezer 


George Massy 


a 
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David Sherrard 
Philip Stacpole 
Wilkam Molosk 


Jobn St. Clair 
Joshua Beale 
Joshue Pilkington 
William Pi 


ST 
David Skinner 
John Ferrell 
Francis Kossell, John 
John Bennett 
George Magill 
George Hart 
John Hatechingon, James 
meeTene 

obert 
John Peile 
Robert Paile 
John Thacker, Jokn 
John Beale 
James Forbes 
Jchn Robinson, John 
Gilbert Kilhbee 
J ames Ele 
Alexander 
Joshua Poco 
James Kathrens 
John Mason 


Henry Fuller, Samue! 
John Goodwin 

Pim Neyina 

Richard Sherwood 
James Eustace 
Robert Eustace 
Laurence Cotton 

Sir Richd, Eyre Cox, Bart, 
Joshua Parvin 

James Seaton 

Jobn Morris 


1 


Matthew Mansergh 
Samue! Wily 

John Taylor 

Ephraim Hetherington 
Thomaz Boake, Ephraim 
Wiliam Fitsgerald 
John Williams 

John Radcliff 


Thomas Kathrens 
John Brownrigg 


William Heury Lowther 
Crofton 

Charles Fleetwood 

Peter Widdows 

John Edkins 

Frederick Lee Conyngham 

James Fitzgerald 

William Leadbeater 

John Daweon, John 

William Irvine 
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* In this year Richard Shackleton's son, Auraham, became master of Ballitore Setool. 
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Hunt Walsh Johneon 
Edmund Murphy 
Anthony Lynch 
Abraham Abell 
Thomas Beale 
Richard Powell 
Trevor Fay 

Robert Nixon 
Thomas Bernard 


John Strettell 

Jamea Abbott 

George Forster Dalton 
Richard Caleutt 
William Coo 

Thomas Wilcoks, John 


John Jackson 


Thomas Jackzan, William 


Michael Lacky 
John Forbes 
Peter Alexander Leslia 


Robert Lack 
Thomas McGwire 
Edward McGwire 
Edward Stephens 
Gent Gree 

i ton 
Aaron Atkinson 
John Pim, Tobias 
John Vaughan 


George Vaughan 
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Mo, Day 
8 


Jchn Borough Leslie 
Joseph M i 
Samuel Brocke 
John Brooke 


Francia le Derenz 
Peter atthe - 
Nicholas Cooper Morresa 
Benjamin Wilson 
Thomas Wilson 
Robert Shaw 
Maurice Moran 
Philip Butler 
William Mooney 


Joho Baptist Cuvillie 


Shannon 
William Middleton 


Jchn Perkins 
William Greene 
Arthur Greene 
Joseph Greane 
John Dunbar 
Dennis Delany 
Curtia Farran 

John Perkina O’Brien 
William Hawkins 
William Cartwright 
Samuel Long 
Samual Da weon 
William Dowdall 
John Hudson 
Patrick Fenerty 
Thomas Butler 
Bernard Shaw 
Joseph Cooper 
Wilham Farron 
Richard Evans 
Jobn Watson 
Eriward Featherstone 
Peter Smith 
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Thomas Pim, Jonathan 
Samuel Watson, John 
John Magrath 

Dudley Hartpole Cololough 
Joseph Welsh 


John Robinson, Anthony | 
Samuel Wilson { 
Hercvles Campbell 
Emanuel Bayly 

Josiah Martin 

Povley Smith 

Jonathan Sisson Cooper 
Samuel Penrose, Samuel 
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George Penxuse Ridgway 


Samuel Robinson 
Edward Lucae 
Henry Grubb 

oy 
Robert Grabb 
Joseph Snuthson 
Henry King 
William Heighington 
Richard Kin 


H Cole Johnson 
Sola Hornidgs 
William Hornidge 
Alexander Cahill 
Joseph Harvey 


Jonathan Williamson 
Francis Williamson 
Maurice Farmer 
Thomas Nevins 
Henry Smithson 
Benjamm Haughton 
Jobn Haughton 
Saunders Frayne 
Parsons Frayne 
James Reilly 
Solomon Watson 
Wiham Watson 
Joshua Watson 
John Thomas Allmson 


Goodwin Warner 


1791 


Wo. Day 


4 47 


5 24 
31 


6 4 


Charles Dudley 
James Farbes 
Wilkam Corlett 
Jatnes Stewart 
Stephen Devereux 
Thomas J'ayle 
John Deaves 


William Phelps 

James Phelps 

John Penrose 

William Dudley 

Samuel Penrose 

Joseph Penrose 
Benjamin Parvin Wynne 
Archibald Nevins 

Pim Nevins 


448 @ Arras 
ms ae ott 5 
5 16 Thomas Reeves § 12 
& 7 Bobet Lecky 7 22 
is wit Beriey ap 
20 
9 13 
ye meeteen | 9 
15 
5794 ay 
3 & Robert Wateon wo 6§ 
4 2 Robert Goodbody 27 
z Thomas Goodbody 11 21 
2 
14 Peet, Edward 4797 
7 12 Wiles Garrett z 2 
James Garrett 3.15 
R16 Jobn Russell , 8 & 
9 24 Edward Peet 23 
10 3) James Fisher 9 17 
11 10 Robert Mansergh 
12 24 Reuben Harvey 10 19 
1798 7 
3.18 Samuel! Grubb 4 t 
4 7% Joneph Dugdale 23 
24 George Firth 
§ 22 Joshua Fayle 9 7 
26 Benjamin Gatcheil | 4 
6 20) 6«Jumeph Jacob 
7 6 Joseph Walpole 1799 
William Walpole R 23 
20 «Jomeph Wacdt 10 7 
R25 John Pim 
y 16 John Knott | i4 
10 § Richard Garrett its 
1796 1800 
1 12 John Wateon 417 
3 8 Penrose Nevins 9 17 
10) 6William Hoyland 
31 George Peet, Nathanicl (8o1 
4 8 George Phelps 4 4 
422 William Wateon 


Joshua Hamilton Cox 


Henry Boud 
Jonathan Haughton, Bea. 


Samuel Ha Sam! 
Thoma ava Sem.’ 


* Ballltory Schoo! wae dissolved when Tuomas Montagu Black left anhool. 
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Ballitore School 1-opened: for Day Scholiing under the joint 
Girection of Ricuarp Suackxieron and Mary Sreeaens 


t Boz oH 
MO. Bay gs. te : nd 
7X aa Elisabeth Leadbeater 1 28 Wéalliaar Leadbeater 
Deborah Leadbeater 2 4 Edward Pitts 
23 Margaret Shackleton 7 Wiliam Dono 
72 6 Mary Shackleton Sarah Egan 
21 = Lydia Shackleton 14 Catharine Nowlan 
27 exander Bewley 25 Mary Paine 
Susanna Butler 
18903 4 12 - Robert d 
xX 3 Jobn Paine 5 19 Anne Haughton 
Wentworth Paine | § 23 Anne Brian 
4g Catharine Germain 6 1 Catharine Maher 
Oatharine Walsh 1 4 Mary Lee 
SA SSS — Se 6 6 ee SS eS 


James Ware re-opened Ballitore Boarding Schoo}. 


a B06 1897 
eee Day f Ma, Day E 
® 24 Richard Shackleton Lead- 3 28 Francis Peet 
beater 4 4 Henry McManos 
William Horan 17 Joseph Todhunter 
25 Edward Cullen Thomas Varvey Todhonter 
37 James Famoer 18 Barclay Clibborn, James 
¥rederick Farmer Thomas Greer Clibborn 
%2 2g Francis Carter i 18 William Drury 
John Drury 
1807 Heory Dewy 
1 3 James eengnions Samuel, § 2 Jonathan Wright 
first b er 18 James Pim 
§ Richard Butler William Walpote 
7 William Hoysted Hugh Cullen 
22 James Maher 23 John Pim 
26 Joseph Harvey George Courtenay 


i] 
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2 33 Michael Conran 27 Thomes Lawler 
3 1 John O'Neill 6 § Joeeph Robinson 
Thomas O'Neill | g Joba Towers 
13. Samuel Clibborn 27 Wilham Goodbody 
Barelay Clibborn, Cooper | 7 1 Richard Jacob 
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APPENDIX, 
Banc) 
Thomas Qréar Jacob 8 15 
ra 9 4 
Joneph Waketield Pim 1t 
Davi to 4 
pete ; 
10 
John Thacker 49 
William Thacker aI 20 
William 12 4 
Wiliam Henry Hutchinson 
Penrose t810 
J Penrose ris 
Richard Bewley 
William Fitzmaurice 
Robert Fitamaurice 
iy Coote 3 10 
oeeph § 31 
John Haughton 6 ft 
8 tr 
11 
Edward Jones 12 
William Going 9 3 
Jacob Harvey mesg 
James Mark 12 TE 
Thomas Knott Is 
William Pim 
Thomas Stephens 
John Warren 1817 
Richard Warren 1g 
pee lait 
cseph Wigg. 3 4 
Joseph Revel a 
Edward Tracy | 
John Manly | 8 20 
William Robinson, Jahn | 9 10 
Samuel Tolerton 
William Risdall | 1812 
Francia Hanks 1 33 
William Hanks | 442 
Samael Eves 3 U2 
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Matthew Fay 
Daniel Menzies 
Michael Lloyd Apjohn 
Henry Baker 
Paul Cullen 
Joseph Barcroft 
John Franks 
Robert Marshall 
Tassninigrias 
acob Wi 
a ele Gatchell 
oahua Strangman 
Joseph Greer 
John Hughes 
Henry Pi 
Frederick Pim 


71 
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Edward Newenhsm Hoary 
Arthur Gloster 
Stephen Winthrop Blood 
yoatne Wate 
oahus 
Henry Wall” 
Joshua Harvey, Reuben 
John Harvey 
Joshua Malcomszon 
John O'Neill 
Ralph Smyth 
Geo Pim 


rge 
Jonathan Greenwood Pim 
Joseph Brown 
William Fhom 
John Thom 
Edward Newenham 
William Haughton 
John Straton 
Robert Straton 
Nathan Gatchell 
Henry Thompson 
Jamea Thompeon 
Thomas. Doyle 
Jonathan Pun 
John Ryad 
Thomas Robert Barton 


APPENDIX, 
1817 
Mo. Day 
J Metcalf 714 
Metcalf 16 
Samual Walker 
Join Lecky Watson 9 3 
Joseph Doyle 12 30 
George White 
Edward White 1818 
John Belt r to 
Samuel 1g 
John Spri 
William Chapman ee, 
Willian Borke 4 4 
> le 4 21 
Robert Parke 28 
Bernard M 29 
Joshus Abell 517 
6 1 
Thomas Hancock Davis 
Wiliam Jackson 2 
Samoel Manliffe Wright 1c 
Joba MoCormic 
John Gale 15 
Henry White 18 
Wm. Thomas Brewster | 24 
Samuel Allin 7°13 
John Allin 
Thomaa Burton 
Lemuel Dunbar Barton 
Alexander Harper 28 
9 10 
aI 
Thomas Allin 10 8 
Samuel Green 
Robert Ball 1Big 
Philip Walsh re 
John C, Lloyd 11 
James Pim 
James Butterfield 24 
William Cooke :. 
James Dixon 
Richard Fitzsimmons 9 
John Meredith 4. 4 
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ce 
Cronyn [1g 
William Penrose Watson a 4 
Thomas Webb 6 
George 3 23 
John § 25 
Jqhn § 4a 
Richard Davis Webb s 6 
Lawrence Maxton y] 
Joseph Allen 1¢ 
Lewis Rawson 8 9 
Thomas Rawson 
John Miley 26 
William Besuges Neynoe 
Bill Hamilton 10 9g 
Jeremiah Taylor Haunt in g 
Francis Davia - 
John Hoysted Fenton 
Richard Bolton 
Richard Vesey 
Joshua Edmundson 18323 
William Batler re Ti 
19 
John O'Neill 3 8 
Thomas MoCheane | 5 
Edward Goiding 4 
” Francia Penrose Cherry 5 4 
James Robert Clarke bh 10 
Thomas William Boake 8 
Jobn Stuart Murray 8 16 
27 
‘Charles White 
John Kelly 3° 
George Penrose Neale oe oe 
William Bourke 12 
Benjamin Cox to & 
Thos. Hancock Stranginan 
William Alexander Helton 9 
John Carroll 12) WS 
Edward Smith 
Rabert Lecky | 182 


John Conran 5 


Jatiray Harvey 
Robert T. Hendrick 


John Todhunter 


Thomas Haughton White 
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1826 
Thomae Browning ns 
rt ee B 10 
ie , y 18 
David Malcomaon 9 9 
ees © | 
€ 
Saniuel Kn : v0 26 
Robert V. Griffith 
“Joseph White 
Henry Higginson Fits- 1827 
aimmons 2 12 
Dayid Browning 4 9 
5-13 
Hi Goouch oie 
nT] 10 
Giles Keane 12 
William Fayle to 6 
William Cullen | 11 17 
James Owlen 
Joseph Hatton | 1828 
John Thacker Heo fed | 
Jamea Clibborn Hill 4 9 
John Classon B 3 
Thomag Williams 
Obadiah Williams 19 
Richard Pim 20 
John Boake, returned 
10 16 
Thomas Pim 17 
ene aaa es it 4 
Samuel Hanka 15 
Henry Williams | 
Joshua Jackson 1829 
James Henry Webb 3 25 
Richard Cherry 8 17 
20 
Thomas Johnson 9 2 
Thomas Agmondisham 5 
Vesey 25 
Charles Miller lo g 
William Rowley Miller It t4 
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Andrew James Newton 
William Uprichard 


Jaa. Nicholson Richardson | 
0) 


William Greer 


Charlea West 
Wilttam K. Fayle 


William Robinson 

Joshua Eves 

Joseph Poole : 
Theophilus Ficlding Ashe 
Joshua Forbes Russell 
Charles A. Pim 

John T. Fim 

Henry William Holland | 
Jamez Clibborn | 
Mark Flower | 
Alfred Grubb 

William Atkinson 

Thomas White Waring 


oe 
William gon 


John Greer 
Louis F. Goodbody 


1833 


Mo. Day 


45.5 


Joseph Charles Harvey 


George Fennell 
Charles Fennell 


Thomaa Conran 
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